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AWAY  IN  THE  WILDEENESS 


CHAPTER  I 


THE  HX7NTEB 


N  a  beautiful  summer  evening,  not  many  years 


ago,  a  man  was  seen  to  ascend  the  side  of  a 
little  mound  or  hillock,  on  the  top  of  which  he 
lingered  to  gaze  upon  the  wild  scenery  that  lay 
stretched  out  before  him. 

The  man  wore  the  leathern  coat  and  leggings  of  a 
North  American  hunter,  or  trapper,  or  backwoods¬ 
man  ;  and  well  did  he  deserve  all  these  titles,  for 
Jasper  Derry  was  known  to  his  friends  as  the  best 
hunter,  the  most  successful  trapper,  and  the  boldest 
man  in  the  backwooda 

Jasper  was  big  and  strong  as  well  as  bold,  but  he 
was  not  a  bully.  Men  of  true  courage  are  in  general 
peacefully  disposed.  Jasper  could  fight  like  a  lion 
when  there  was  occasion  to  do  so;  but  he  was 
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gentle  and  grave,  and  quiet  by  nature.  He  was  also 
extremely  good-humoured;  had  a  low  soft  voice, 
and,  both  in  mind  and  body,  seemed  to  delight  in  a 
state  of  repose. 

We  have  said  that  his  coat  was  made  of  leather ; 
the  moccasins  or  Indian  shoes  on  his  feet  were  made 
of  the  same  material.  When  J asper  first  put  them 
on  they  were  soft  like  a  glove  of  chamois  leather, 
and  bright  yellow;  but  hard  service  had  turned 
them  into  a  dirty  brown,  which  looked  more  business 
like.  The  sun  had  burned  his  face  and  hands  to  as 
deep  a  brown  as  his  coat.  On  his  head  he  wore  a 
little  round  cap,  which  he  had  made  with  his  own 
hands,  after  having  caught  the  black  fox  that  sup¬ 
plied  the  fur,  in  one  of  his  own  traps.  A  coloured 
worsted  belt  bound  his  coat  round  his  waist,  and  be¬ 
neath  the  coat  he  wore  a  scarlet  flannel  shirt.  A  long 
knife  and  a  small  hatchet  were  stuck  in  the  belt  at 
his  back,  and  in  front  hung  a  small  cloth  bag,  which 
was  so  thickly  ornamented  with  beads  of  many  col¬ 
ours,  that  little  of  the  cloth  could  be  seen. 

This  last  was  a  fire-bag — so  called  because  it 
contained  the  flint,  steel,  and  tinder  required  for 
making  a  fire.  It  also  contained  Jasper’s  pipe  and 
tobacco — for  he  smoked,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Men 
smoke  everywhere — more ’s  the  pity — and  J  asper 
followed  the  example  of  those  around  him.  Smok¬ 
ing  was  almost  his  only  fault.  He  was  a  tremendous 
smoker.  Often,  when  out  of  tobacco,  he  had  smoked 
tea.  Frequently  he  had  tried  bark  and  dried 
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leaves ;  and  once,  when  hard  pressed,  he  had  smoked 
oakum.  He  would  rather  have  gone  without  his 
supper  than  without  his  pipe  !  A  powder  horn  and 
shot  pouch  were  slung  over  his  shoulders  by  two 
cross  belts,  and  he  carried  a  long  single-barrelled 
gun. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  Jasper 
Derry,  because  he  is  our  hero,  and  he  is  worth 
describing,  being  a  fine,  hearty,  handsome  fellow, 
who  cared  as  little  for  a  wild  Indian  or  a  grizzly 
bear  as  he  did  for  a  butterfly,  and  who  was  one  of 
the  best  of  companions,  as  he  was  one  of  the  best 
of  hunters,  in  the  wilderness. 

Having  gained  the  top  of  the  hillock,  Jasper 
placed  the  butt  of  his  long  gun  on  the  ground,  and, 
crossing  his  hands  over  the  muzzle,  stood  there  for 
some  time  so  motionless,  that  he  might  have  been 
mistaken  for  a  statue.  A  magnificent  country  was 
spread  out  before  him.  Just  in  front  lay  a  clear 
lake  of  about  a  mile  in  extent,  and  the  evening  was 
80  still  that  every  tree,  stone,  and  bush  on  its  margin, 
was  reflected  as  in  a  mirror.  Here,  hundreds  of 
wild  ducks  and  wild  geese  were  feeding  among  the 
sedges  of  the  bays,  or  flying  to  and  fro  mingling 
their  cries  with  those  of  thousands  of  plover  and 
other  kinds  of  water-fowl  that  inhabited  the  place. 
At  the  lower  end  of  this  lake  a  small  rivulet  was 
seen  to  issue  forth  and  wind  its  way  through  woods 
and  plains  like  a  silver  thread,  until  it  was  lost  to 
view  in  the  far  distance.  On  the  right  and  left  and 
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behind,  the  earth  was  covered  with  the  dense  foliage 
of  the  wildwoods. 

The  hillock  on  which  the  western  hunter  stood, 
lay  in  the  very  heart  of  that  great  uncultivated 
wilderness  which  forms  part  of  the  British  posses¬ 
sions  in  North  America.  This  region  lies  to  the 
north  of  the  Canadas,  is  nearly  as  large  as  all 
Europe,  and  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Territory,  or  Eupert’s  Land. 

It  had  taken  Jasper  many  long  weeks  of  hard 
travel  by  land  and  water,  in  canoes  and  on  foot, 
to  get  there;  and  several  weeks  of  toil  still  lay 
before  him  ere  he  could  attain  the  object  for  which 
his  journey  had  been  undertaken. 

Wicked  people  say  that  “  woman  is  at  the  bottom 
of  all  mischief !”  Did  it  never  occur  to  these  same 
wicked  individuals,  that  woman  is  just  as  much  at 
the  bottom  of  all  good  ?  Whether  for  good  or  for 
evil,  woman  Vfas  at  the  bottom  of  Jasper  Derry’s 
heart  and  affairs.  The  cause  of  his  journey  was 
love ;  the  aim  and  end  of  it  was  marriage !  Did 
true  love  ever  run  smooth  ?  **  No,  never,”  says  the 
proverb.  We  shall  sea 
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CHAPTEK  II 

THE  THREE  FRIENDS 

WHEN  the  hunter  had  stood  for  full  five  minutes 
gazing  at  the  beautiful  scenery  by  which  he 
was  surrounded,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  a 
pipe  would  render  him  much  more  capable  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  it ;  so  he  sat  down  on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree, 
leaned  his  gun  on  it,  pulled  the  fire-bag  from  his 
belt,  and  began  to  fill  his  pipe,  which  was  one  of  the 
kind  used  by  the  savages  of  the  country,  with  a 
stone  head  and  a  wooden  stem.  It  was  soon  lighted, 
and  Jasper  was  thinking  how  much  more  clear  and 
beautiful  a  landscape  looked  through  tobacco  smoke, 
when  a  hand  was  laid  lightly  on  his  shoulder. 
Looking  quickly  round,  he  beheld  a  tall  dark-faced 
Indian  standing  by  his  side. 

Jasper  betrayed  neither  alarm  nor  surprise ;  for 
the  youth  was  his  own  comrade,  who  had  merely 
come  to  tell  him  that  the  canoe  in  which  they  had 
been  travelling  together,  and  which  had  been 
slightly  damaged,  was  repaired  and  ready  for  service. 
“  Why,  Arrowhead,  you  steal  on  me  with  the  soft 
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tread  of  a  fox.  My  ears  are  not  dull,  yet  I  did  not 
hear  your  approach,  lad.” 

A  smile  lighted  up  the  countenance  of  the  young 
Indian  for  a  moment,  as  he  listened  to  a  compliment 
which  gratified  him  much ;  but  the  grave  expression 
which  was  natural  to  him  instantly  returned,  as  he 
said,  “  Arrowhead  has  hunted  in  the  Kocky  Moun¬ 
tains  where  the  men  are  treacherous ;  he  has  learned 
to  tread  lightly  there.” 

“No  doubt,  ye  had  need  to  be  always  on  the  look 
out  where  there  are  such  varmints ;  but  hereaway, 
Arrowhead,  there  are  no  foes  to  fear,  and  therefore 
no  need  to  take  yer  friends  by  surprise.  But  ye  're 
proud  o’  your  gifts,  lad,  an'  I  suppose  it 's  natural  to 
like  to  show  them  off.  Is  the  canoe  ready  ?” 

The  Indian  replied  by  a  nod. 

“  That 's  well,  lad,  it  will  be  sun-down  in  another 
hour,  an’  I  would  like  to  camp  on  the  point  of  pines 
to-night ;  so  come  along.” 

“  Hist !  ”  exclaimed  the  Indian,  pointing  to  a 
flock  of  geese  which  came  into  view  at  that 
moment. 

“  Ah  I  you  come  of  a  wasterful  race,”  said  Jasper, 
shaking  his  head  gravely,  “you’re  never  content 
when  ye 've  got  enough,  but  must  always  be  killing 
God’s  creatures  right  and  left  for  pure  sport. 
Haven’t  we  got  one  grey  goose  already  for  supper, 
an’  that 's  enough  for  two  men  surely.  Of  course  I 
make  no  account  o’  the  artist,  poor  cratur’,  for  he 
eats  next  to  nothin’.  Hows’ever,  as  your  appetite 
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may  be  sharper  set  than  usual,  I  've  no  objection  to 
bring  down  another  for  ye.’^ 

So  saying  the  hunter  and  the  Indian  crouched 
behind  a  bush,  and  the  former,  while  he  cocked  his 
gun  and  examined  the  priming,  gave  utterance  to  a 
series  of  cries  so  loud  and  discordant,  that  any  one 
who  was  ignorant  of  a  hunter’s  ways  must  have 
thought  he  was  anxious  to  drive  all  the  living  crea¬ 
tures  within  six  miles  of  him  away  in  terror. 
Jasper  had  no  such  wish,  however.  He  was  merely 
imitating  the  cry  of  the  wild  geese.  The  birds, 
which  were  at  first  so  far  off  that  a  rifle-ball  could 
not  have  reached  them,  no  sooner  heard  the  cry  of 
their  friends  (as  they  doubtless  thought  it)  than  they 
turned  out  of  their  course,  and  came  gradually  to¬ 
wards  the  bush  where  the  two  men  lay  hidden. 

The  hunter  did  not  cease  to  cry  until  the  birds 
were  within  gunshot.  Then  he  fixed  his  eye  on  one 
of  the  flock  that  seemed  plump  and  fat.  The  long 
barrel  of  the  gun  was  quickly  raised,  the  geese  dis¬ 
covered  their  mistake,  and  the  whole  flock  were 
thrown  into  wild  confusion  as  they  attempted  to 
sheer  off;  but  it  was  too  late.  Smoke  and  fire 
burst  from  the  bush,  and  an  enormous  grey  goose 
fell  with  a  heavy  crash  to  the  ground. 

“  What  have  you  shot  ?  what  have  you  shot  1” 
cried  a  shrill  and  somewhat  weak  voice  in  the 
distance.  In  another  moment  the  owner  of  the 
voice  appeared,  running  eagerly  towards  the  two 
men. 
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"  Use  your  eyes,  John  Hey  wood,  an’  ye  won’t 
need  to  ask,”  said  Jasper,  with  a  quiet  smile,  as  he 
carefully  re-loaded  his  gun. 

“  Ah  1 1  see — a  grey  swan- — no,  surely,  it  cannot 
be  a  goose  ?  ”  said  Hey  wood,  turning  the  bird  over 
and  regarding  it  with  astonishment ;  “  why,  this  is 
the  biggest  one  I  ever  did  see,” 

“  What ’s  yon  in  the  water  ?  Deer,  I  do  believe,” 
cried  Jasper,  quickly  drawing  the  small  shot  from 
his  gun  and  putting  in  a  ball  instead.  “  Come,  lads, 
we  shall  have  venison  for  supper  to-night.  That 
beast  can’t  reach  t’other  side  so  soon  as  we 
can.” 

Jasper  leaped  quickly  down  the  hill,  and  dashed 
through  the  bushes  towards  the  spot  where  their 
canoe  lay.  He  was  closely  followed  by  his  com¬ 
panions,  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  they  were 
darting  across  the  lake  in  their  little  Indian  canoe, 
which  was  made  of  birch  bark,  and  was  so  light 
that  one  man  could  carry  it  easily. 

While  they  are  thus  engaged  I  will  introduce  the 
reader  to  John  Hey  wood.  This  individual  was  a 
youth  of  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  who  was 
by  profession  a  painter  of  landscapes  and  animals. 
He  was  tall  and  slender  in  person,  with  straight 
black  hair,  a  pale  haggard-looking  face,  an  excitable 
nervous  manner,  and  an  enthusiastic  temperament. 
Being  adventurous  in  his  disposition,  he  had  left  his 
father’s  home  in  Canada,  and  entreated  his  friend, 
J asper  Derry,  to  take  him  along  with  him  into  the 
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wilderness.  At  first  Jasper  was  very  unwilling  to 
agree  to  this  request ;  because  the  young  artist  was 
utterly  ignorant  of  everything  connected  with  a  life 
in  the  woods,  and  he  could  neither  use  a  paddle  nor 
a  gun.  But  Heywood’s  father  had  done  him  some 
service  at  a  time  when  he  was  ill  and  in  difficulties, 
so,  as  the  youth  was  very  anxious  to  go,  he  resolved 
to  repay  this  good  turn  of  the  father  by  doing  a 
kindness  to  the  son. 

Heywood  turned  out  but  a  poor  backwoodsman, 
but  he  proved  to  be  a  pleasant,  amusing  companion, 
and  as  Jasper  and  the  Indian  were  quite  sufficient 
for  the  management  of  the  light  canoe,  and  the  good 
gun  of  the  former  was  more  than  sufficient  to  feed 
the  party,  it  mattered  nothing  to  Jasper  that  Hey¬ 
wood  spent  most  of  his  time  seated  in  the  middle  of 
the  canoe,  sketching  the  scenery  as  they  went  along. 
StiU  less  did  it  matter  that  Heywood  missed  every¬ 
thing  he  fired  at,  whether  it  was  close  at  hand  or  far 
away. 

At  first  Jasper  was  disposed  to  look  upon  his 
young  companion  as  a  poor  useless  creature ;  and 
the  Indian  regarded  him  with  undisguised  con¬ 
tempt.  But  after  they  had  been  some  time  in  his 
company,  the  opinions  of  these  two  men  of  the  woods 
changed ;  for  they  found  that  the  artist  was  wise, 
and  well  informed  on  many  subjects  of  which  they 
were  extremely  ignorant ;  and  they  beheld  with 
deep  admiration  the  beautiful  and  life-like  drawings 
and  paintings  which  he  produced  in  rapid  succession. 
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Sucli  was  the  romantic  youth  who  had,  for  the 
sake  of  seeing  and  painting  the  wilderness,  joined 
himself  to  ohese  rough  sons  of  the  forest,  and  who 
now  sat  in  the  centre  of  the  canoe  swaying  his  arms 
about  and  shouting  with  excitement  as  they  quickly 
drew  near  to  the  swimming  herd  of  deer. 

“Keep  yourself  still,”  said  Jasper,  looking  over 
his  shoulder,  “  ye  11  upset  the  canoe  if  ye  go  on  like 
that.” 

“  Give  me  the  axe,  give  me  the  axe,  1 11  kill  him !” 
cried  Heywood. 

“  Take  your  pencil  and  draw  him,”  observed  the 
hunter,  with  a  quiet  laugh.  “Now,  Arrowhead, 
two  good  strokes  of  the  paddle  will  do — there 
— so.” 

As  he  spoke  the  canoe  glanced  up  alongside  of  an 
affrighted  deer,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  Jas¬ 
per’s  long  knife  was  in  its  heart,  and  the  water  was 
dyed  with  blood.  This  happened  quite  near  to  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  lake,  so  that  in  little  more 
than  half  an  hour  after  it  was  killed  the  animal  was 
cut  up  and  packed,  and  the  canoe  was  again  speed¬ 
ing  towards  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  where  the 
party  arrived  just  as  night  began  to  fling  its  dark 
mantle  over  the  wilderness. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  ENCAMPMENT 

CAMPING  out  in  the  woods  at  night  is  truly  a 
delightful  thing,  and  the  pleasantest  part  of  it, 
perhaps,  is  the  lighting  of  the  fire.  Light  is  agree¬ 
able  to  human  eyes  and  cheering  to  the  human 
heart.  Solomon  knew  and  felt  that  when  he  penned 
the  words,  “  A  pleasant  thing  it  is  for  the  eyes  to 
behold  the  sun.”  And  the  rising  of  the  sun  is 
scarcely  more  grateful  to  the  feelings  than  the  light¬ 
ing  of  a  fire  on  a  dark  night.  So  our  friends  thought 
and  fek,  when  the  fire  blazed  up,  but  they  were  too 
busy  and  too  hungry  at  the  time  to  think  about  the 
state  of  their  feelings. 

The  Indian  was  hungry,  A  good  fire  had  to  be 
made  before  the  venison  could  be  roasted,  so  he  gave 
his  whole  attention  to  the  felling  of  dry  trees  and 
cutting  them  up  into  logs  for  the  fire.  Jasper  was 
also  hungry,  and  a  slight  shower  had  wetted  all  the 
moss  and  withered  grass,  so  he  had  enough  to  do  to 
strike  fire  with  flint  and  steel,  catch  a  spark  on  a 
little  piece  of  tinder,  and  then  blow  and  coax  the 
spark  into  a  flame. 
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The  artist  was  indeed  free  to  indulge  in  a  little 
meditation ;  but  he  had  stumbled  in  the  dark  on 
landing,  and  bruised  his  shins,  so  he  could  only 
sit  down  on  a  rock  and  rub  them  and  feel  miser¬ 
able. 

But  the  fire  soon  caught ;  branches  were  heaped 
up,  great  logs  were  piled  on,  forked  tongues  of  flame 
began  to  leap  up  and  lick  the  branches  of  the  over¬ 
hanging  trees.  The  green  leaves  looked  rich  and 
warm;  the  thick  stems  looked  red  and  hot;  the 
faces  and  clothes  of  the  men  seemed  as  if  about  to 
catch  fire  as  they  moved  about  the  encampment 
preparing  supper.  In  short,  the  whole  scene  was 
so  extremely  comfortable,  in  reality  as  well  as  in 
appearance,  that  Heywood  forgot  his  bruised  shins 
and  began  to  rub  his  hands  with  delight. 

In  a  very  short  time  three  juicy  venison  steaks 
were  steaming  before  the  three  travellers,  and  in  a 
much  shorter  time  they  had  disappeared  altogether 
and  were  replaced  by  three  new  ones.  The  mode 
of  cooking  was  very  simple.  Each  steak  was  fixed 
on  a  peice  of  stick  and  set  up  before  the  fire  to 
roast.  When  one  side  was  ready,  the  artist,  who 
seemed  to  have  very  little  patience,  began  to  cut 
ojff  pieces  and  eat  them  while  the  other  side  was 
cooking. 

To  say  truth,  men  out  in  those  regions  have 
usually  such  good  appetites  that  they  are  not  parti¬ 
cular  as  to  the  cooking  of  their  food.  Quantity,  not 
quality,  is  what  they  desire.  They  generally  feel 
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very  much  like  the  Eussian,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that 
he  would  be  content  to  eat  sawdust  if  only  he  got 
plenty  of  it !  The  steaks  were  washed  down  with 
tea.  There  is  no  other  drink  in  Eupert’s  Land. 
The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  found  that  spirits  were 
so  hurtful  to  the  Indians  that  they  refused  to  send 
them  into  the  country ;  and  at  the  present  day 
there  is  no  strong  drink  to  be  had  for  love  or  money 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  their  territories, 
except  at  those  places  where  other  fur-traders 
oppose  them,  and  oblige  them,  in  self-defence,  to  sell 
fire-water,  as  the  Indians  call  it. 

Tea  is  the  great — the  only — drink  in  Eupert’s 
Land !  Yes,  laugh  as  ye  will,  ye  lovers  of  gin  and 
beer  and  whisky,  one  who  has  tried  it,  and  has  seen 
it  tried  by  hundreds  of  stout  stalwart  men,  tells  you 
that  the  tee-totaller  is  the  best  man  for  real  hard 
work. 

The  three  travellers  drank  their  tea  and  smacked 
their  lips,  and  grinned  at  each  other  with  great  satis¬ 
faction.  They  could  not  have  done  more  if  it  had 
been  the  best  of  brandy  and  they  the  j oiliest  of 
topers  !  But  the  height  of  their  enjoyment  was  not 
reached  until  the  pipes  were  lighted. 

It  was  quite  a  sight  to  see  them  smoke !  Jasper 
lay  with  his  huge  frame  extended  in  front  of  the 
blaze,  puffing  clouds  of  smoke  thick  enough  to  have 
shamed  a  small  cannon.  Arrowhead  rested  his  back 
on  the  stump  of  a  tree,  stretched  bis  feet  towards 
the  fire,  and  allowed  the  smoke  to  roll  slowly 
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through  his  nostrils  as  well  as  out  at  his  mouth,  so 
that  it  kept  curling  quietly  round  his  nose,  and  up 
his  cheeks,  and  into  his  eyes,  and  through  his  hair 
in  a  most  delightful  manner ;  at  least  so  it  would 
seem,  for  his  reddish-brown  face  beamed  with  happy 
contentment. 

Young  Hey  wood  did  not  smoke,  but  he  drew  forth 
his  sketch-book  and  sketched  his  two  companions  ; 
and  in  the  practice  of  his  beloved  art,  I  have  no 
doubt,  he  was  happier  than  either. 

I  wonder  how  many  trading  posts  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  has  got?”  said  Hey  wood,  as  he  went 
on  with  his  work. 

“  Hundreds  of  ’em,”  said  J asper,  pressing  the  red- 
hot  tobacco  into  the  bowl  of  his  pipe  with  the  end 
of  his  little  finger,  as  slowly  and  coolly  as  if  his 
flesh  were  fire-proof.  “  I  don’t  know,  exactly,  how 
many  they’ve  got.  I  doubt  if  anybody  does,  but 
they  have  them  all  over  the  country.  You ’ve  seen 
a  little  of  the  country  now,  Heywood ;  well,  what 
you  have  seen  is  very  much  like  what  you  will  see 
as  long  as  you  choose  to  travel  hereaway.  You 
come  to  a  small  clearing  in  the  forest,  with  five  or 
six  log  houses  in  it,  a  stockade  round  it,  and  a  flag¬ 
staff  in  the  middle  of  it ;  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  men, 
and  a  gentleman  in  charge.  That ’s  a  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company’s  trading-post.  All  round  it  lie  the 
wild  woods.  Go'  through  the  woods  for  two  or 
three  hundred  miles  and  you  ’ll  come  to  another 
such  post,  or  fort,  as  we  sometimes  call  ’em.  That ’s 
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how  it  is  all  the  country  over.  Although  there  are 
many  of  them,  the  country  is  so  uncommon  big  that 
they  may  be  said  to  be  few  and  far  between. 
Some  are  bigger  and  some  are  less.  There’s  scarcely 
a  settlement  in  the  country  worthy  o’  the  name  of  a 
village  except  Eed  Eiver  ” — 

Ah  1  Eed  Eiver,”  exclaimed  Hey  wood,  "  I ’ve 
heard  much  of  that  settlement — hold  steady  I’m 
drawing  your  iiose  just  now — have  you  been  there 
Jasper  ?” 

“  That  have  I,  lad,  and  a  fine  place  it  is,  extendin’ 
fifty  miles  or  more  along  the  river,  with  fine  fields, 
and  handsome  houses,  and  churches,  and  mission¬ 
aries  and  schools,  and  what  not ;  but  the  rest  of 
Eupert’s  Land  is  just  what  you  have  seen ;  no  roads, 
no  houses,  no  cultivated  fields— nothing  but  lakes, 
and  rivers,  and  woods,  and  plains  without  end,  and 
a  few  Indians  here  and  there,  with  plenty  of  wild 
beasts  everywhere.  These  trading-posts  are  scat¬ 
tered  here  and  there,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  and  from  Canada  to  the  Frozen  Sea,  standin’ 
solitary-like  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness,  as  if 
they  had  dropped  down  from  the  clouds  by  mistake 
and  did’nt  know  exactly  what  to  do  with  themselves.” 

“  How  long  have  de  Company  lived  ?”  inquired 
Arrowhead,  turning  suddenly  to  Jasper. 

The  stout  hunter  felt  a  little  put  out  “  Ahem  !  I 
don’t  exactly  know ;  but  it  must  have  been  a  long 
time,  no  doubt.” 

"  Oh,  I  can  tell  you  that,”  cried  Heywood. 
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“You!”  said  Jasper  in  surprise. 

“  Ay ;  tlie  Company  was  started  nearly  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  by  Prince  Eupert,  who  was  the  first 
Governor,  and  that’s  the  reason  the  country  came  to 
be  called  Eupert’s  Land.  You  know  its  common 
name  is  ‘the  Hudson’s  Bay  Territory,’  because  it 
surrounds  Hudson’s  Bay.” 

“  Why,  where  did  you  learn  that  ?  ”  said  Jasper, 
“  I  thought  I  knowed  a-most  everything  about  the 
Company;  but  I  must  confess  I  never  knew  tnat 
about  Prince  Eupert  before.” 

“  I  learned  it  from  books,”  said  the  artist. 

“Books!”  exclaimed  Jasper,  “I  never  learned 
nothin’  from  books — more’s  the  pity.  I  git  along  well 
enough  in  the  trappin’  and  shootin’  way  without 
’em ;  but  I ’m  sorry  I  never  learned  to  read.  Ah  ! 
I ’ve  a  great  opinion  of  books — so  I  have.” 

The  worthy  hunter  shook  his  head  solemnly  as  he 
said  this  in  a  low  voice,  more  to  himself  than  to  his 
companions,  and  he  continued  to  mutter  and  shake 
his  head  for  some  minutes,  while  he  knocked  the 
ashes  out  of  his  pipe.  Having  re-filled  and  re¬ 
lighted  it,  he  drew  his  blanket  over  his  shoulder,  laid 
his  head  upon  a  tuft  of  grass,  and  continued  to 
smoke  until  he  fell  asleep,  and  allowed  the  pipe  to 
fall  from  his  lips. 

The  Indian  followed  his  example,  with  this  dif¬ 
ference,  that  he  laid  aside  his  pipe,  and  drew  the 
blanket  over  his  head  and  under  his  feet,  and 
wrapped  it  round  him  in  such  a  way  that  he  re¬ 
sembled  a  man  sewed  up  in  a  sack. 
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Heywood  was  thus  compelled  to  shut  his  sketch¬ 
book;  so  he  also  wrapped  himself  in  his  blanket, 
and  was  soon  sound  asleep. 

The  camp-fire  gradually  sank  low.  Once  or  twice 
the  end  of  a  log  fell,  sending  up  a  bright  flame  and 
a  shower  of  sparks,  which,  for  a  few  seconds,  lighted 
up  the  scene  again  and  revealed  the  three  slumber¬ 
ing  figures.  But  at  last  the  fire  died  out  altogether, 
and  left  the  encampment  in  such  thick  darkness 
that  the  sharpest  eye  would  have  failed  to  detect  the 
presence  of  man  in  that  distant  part  of  the  lone 
wilderness. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


MOSQUITOES — CAMP-FIRE  TALK 


IHERE  is  a  certain  fly  in  the  American  forests 


-L  which  is  worthy  of  notice,  because  it  exercises 
a  great  influence  over  the  happiness  of  man  in  those 
regions.  This  fly  is  found  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  world,  but  it  swarms  in  immense  numbers  in 
America,  particularly  in  the  swampy  districts  of 
that  continent,  and  in  the  hot  months  of  summer. 
It  is  called  a  mosquito — pronounced  moskeeto — and 
it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  tormenting,  the  most  perse¬ 
vering,  savage,  vicious  little  monster  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Other  flies  go  to  sleep  at  night,  the  mos¬ 
quito  never  does.  Darkness  puts  down  other  flies — 
it  seems  to  encourage  the  mosquito.  Day  and  night 
it  persecutes  man  and  beast,  and  the  only  time  of 
the  twenty-four  hours  in  which  it  seems  to  rest  is 
about  noon,  when  the  heat  puts  it  down  for  a  little. 
But  this  period  of  rest  strengthens  it  for  a  renewal 
of  war  during  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  night. 
In  form  the  mosquito  very  much  resembles  the  gnat, 
but  is  somewhat  larger.  His  instrument  of  torture 
is  his  nose,  which  is  quite  as  long  as  his  body,  and 
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sharper  than  the  finest  needle.  Being  unable  to  rest 
because  of  the  mosquitoes,  Heywood  resolved  to  have 
a  chat. 

“  Come,  Jasper,”  said  he,  looking  up  into  his  com¬ 
panion's  grave  countenance,  “  although  we  have  been 
many  weeks  on  this  journey  now,  you  have  not  yet 
told  me  what  has  brought  you  here,  or  what  the  end 
of  your  trip  is  going  to  be.” 

“I've  come  here  a-hunting,”  said  Jasper,  with 
the  look  and  tone  of  a  man  who  did  not  wish  to 
be  questioned. 

“  Nay,  now,  I  know  that  is  not  the  reason,”  said 
Heywood,  smiling ;  “  you  could  have  hunted  much 
nearer  home,  if  you  had  been  so  minded,  and  to  as 
good  purpose.  Come,  Jasper,  you  know  I 'm  your 
friend,  and  that  I  wish  you  well.  Let  me  hear  what 
has  brought  you  so  far  into  the  wilderness — mayhap 
I  can  give  you  some  good  advice  if  you  do.” 

“  Well,  lad,  I  don't  mind  if  I  do.  Though,  for  the 
matter  of  good  advice,  I  don't  feel  much  in  need  of 
any  just  at  this  time.” 

Jasper  shook  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and  refilled 
it  as  he  spoke ;  then  he  shook  his  head  once  or  twice 
and  smiled,  as  if  his  thoughts  amused  him.  Hav¬ 
ing  lighted  the  pipe,  he  stretched  himself  out 
in  a  more  comfortable  way  before  the  blaze,  and 
said — 

“Well,  lad,  I’ll  tell  ye  what  it  is — it’s  the  old 
story ;  the  love  of  woman  has  brought  me  here.” 

“  And  a  very  good  old  story  it  is,”  returned 
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Hey  wood,  with  a  look  of  interest.  A  poor  miser¬ 
able  set  of  creatures  we  should  be  without  that  same 
love  of  woman.  Come,  Jasper,  I’m  glad  to  hear 
you  ’re  such  a  sensible  fellow.  I  know  something 
about  that  subject  myself.  There ’s  a  pretty  blue¬ 
eyed  girl,  with  golden  hair,  down  away  in  Canada 
that  ” — 

Heywood  stopped  short  in  his  speech  and  sighed. 

“  Come,  it  ain’t  a  hopeless  case,  is  it  ?  ”  said 
Jasper,  with  a  look  of  sympathy. 

“  I  rather  fear  it  is  ;  but  I  hope  not.  Ah  !  what 
should  we  do  without  hope  in  this  world  ?” 

“That’s  true,”  observed  Jasper,  with  much  gra¬ 
vity,  “  we  could  not  get  on  at  all  without  hope.” 

“But  come,  Jasper,”  said  the  artist,  “let’s  hear 
about  your  affair,  and  I  ’ll  tell  you  about  mine  some 
other  time.” 

“  Well,  there  is  not  much  to  tell,  but  I  ’ll  give  ye 
all  that ’s  of  it.  You  must  know,  then,  that  about 
two  years  ago  I  was  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  at  one  o’  their  out-posts  in  the 
McKenzie’s  Eiver  district.  We  had  little  to  eat 
there  and  little  to  do,  and  I  felt  so  lonesome,  never 
seein’  a  human  bein’  except  the  four  or  five  men  at 
the  fort  an’  a  few  Indians,  that  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  quit.  I  had  no  reason  to  complain  o’  the  Com¬ 
pany,  d’ye  see.  They  always  treated  me  handsomely, 
and  it  was  no  fault  o’  theirs  that  the  livin’  in  that 
district  was  poor  and  the  post  lonesome. 

“  WeU,  on  my  way  down  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  I  fell 
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in  with  a  brigade  o'  boats  goin'  to  the  Saskatchewan 
district,  and  we  camped  together  that  night.  One 
o’  the  guides  of  the  Saskatchewan  brigade  had  his 
daughter  with  him.  The  guide  was  a  French-Cana- 
dian,  and  his  wife  had  been  a  Scotch  half-caste,  so 
what  the  daughter  was  is  more  than  I  can  tell ;  but 
I  know  what  she  looked  like.  She  just  looked  like 
an  angel.  It  wasn’t  so  much  that  she  was  pretty, 
but  she  was  so  sweet,  and  so  quiet  lookin’,  and  so  in¬ 
nocent  !  Well,  to  cut  the  matter  short,  I  fell  in  love 
at  once.  D’ye  know  what  it  is.  Hey  wood,  to  fall  in 
love  at  first  sight  ?” 

“Oh!  don’t  I?”  replied  the  artist  with  sudden 
energy. 

“  An’  d’ye  know,”  continued  Jasper,  “  what  it  is 
to  be  fallen-in-love- with,  at  first  sight  ?  ” 

“  Well,  no,  I ’m  not  so  sure  about  that,”  repKed 
Heywood  sadly. 

“  I  do,  then,”  said  J asper,  “  for  that  sweet  critter 
fell  in  love  with  me  right  off — though  what  she  saw 
in  me  to  love  has  puzzled  me  much.  Howsoever, 
she  did,  and  for  that  I ’m  thankful.  Her  name  is 
Marie  Laroche.  She  and  I  opened  our  minds  to 
each  other  that  night,  and  I  took  the  guide,  her 
father,  into  the  woods,  and  told  him  I  wanted  his 
daughter ;  and  he  was  agreeable ;  but  he  would  not 
hear  of  my  takin’  her  away  then  and  there.  He 
told  me  I  must  go  down  to  Canada  and  get  settled, 
and  when  I  had  a  house  to  put  his  daughter  in,  I 
was  to  come  back  into  the  wilderness  here  and  be 
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married  to  her,  and  then  take  her  home — so  here  I 
am  on  my  way  to  claim  my  bride,  there 's  one 
thing  that  puzzles  me  sorely  ” 

What  is  that  ?  ”  asked  Heywood. 

“  I  Ve  never  heard  from  Marie  from  that  day  to 
this,”  said  Jasper. 

“  That  is  strange,”  replied  the  other ;  but  per¬ 
haps  she  cannot  write.” 

“  That 's  true.  Now,  you  speak  of  it,  I  do  believe 
she  can’t  write  a  line ;  but,  then,  she  might  have 
got  some  one  to  write  for  her.” 

"  Did  you  leave  your  address  with  her  ?  ” 

How  could  I,  when  I  had  no  address  to  leave  ?  ” 

“  But  did  you  ever  send  it  to  her  ?  ” 

“No,  I  never  thought  of  that,”  said  Jasper,  open¬ 
ing  his  eyes  very  wide.  “  Come,  that ’s  a  comfort — 
that ’s  a  good  reason  for  never  havin’  heard  from 
her.  Thankee,  lad,  for  putting  me  up  to  it.  And, 
now,  as  we  must  be  up  and  away  in  another  hour, 
I  ’ll  finish  my  nap.” 

So  sa3dng,  Jasper  put  out  his  pipe  and  once  more 
drew  his  blanket  over  him,  Heywood  followed  his 
example,  and  while  he  lay  there  gazing  up  at  the 
stars  through  the  trees,  he  heard  the  worthy  hunter 
muttering  to  himself,  “  That ’s  it ;  that  accounts  for 
my  not  bearin’  from  her.” 

A  sigh  followed  the  words,  very  soon  a  snore  fol¬ 
lowed  the  sigh,  and  ere  many  minutes  had  passed 
away,  the  encampment  was  again  buried  in  darkness 
and  repose. 
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CHAPTER  V 

JOURNEYING  IN  THE  WILDERNESS 

IT  seemed  to  Heywood  that  he  had  not  been  asleep 
more  than  five  minutes,  when  he  was  aroused 
by  Jasper  laying  his  heavy  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
On  rubbing  his  eyes  and  gazing  round  him,  he 
found  that  the  first  streak  of  dawn  was  visible 
in  the  eastern  sky,  that  the  canoe  was  already  in 
the  water,  and  that  his  companions  were  ready  to 
embark. 

It  is  usually  found  that  men  are  not  disposed  to 
talk  at  that  early  hour,  Heywood  merely  remarked 
that  it  was  a  fine  morning,  to  which  Jasper  replied 
by  a  nod  of  his  head.  Nothing  more  was  said.  The 
artist  roUed  up  his  blanket  in  a  peice  of  oiled-cloth, 
collected  his  drawing  materials  and  put  them  into 
their  bag,  got  into  his  place  in  the  centre  of  the 
canoe,  and  immediately  went  to  sleep,  while  Jasper 
and  the  Indian,  taking  their  places  in  the  bow  and 
stern,  dipped  the  paddles  into  the  water  and  shot 
away  from  the  shore.  They  looked  mysterious  and 
ghostly  in  the  dim  morning  light;  and  the  whole 
scene  around  them  looked  mysterious  and  ghostly 
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too,  for  the  water  in  the  lake  seemed  black,  and  the 
shores  and  islands  looked  like  dark  shadows,  and  a 
pale  thin  mist  rolled  slowly  over  the  surface  of  the 
water  and  hung  overhead.  No  sound  was  heard 
except  the  light  plash  of  the  paddles  as  the  two 
backwoodsmen  urged  their  little  canoe  swiftly  along. 

By  degrees  the  light  of  day  increased,  and  Jasper 
awakened  Heywood  in  order  that  he  might  behold 
the  beautiful  scenery  through  which  they  passed. 
They  were  now  approaching  the  upper  end  of  the 
lake,  in  which  there  were  innumerable  islands  of 
every  shape  and  size — some  of  them  not  more  than 
a  few  yards  in  length,  while  some  were  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  across,  but  all  were  clothed  with  the 
most  beautiful  green  foliage  and  shrubbery.  As  the 
pale  yellow  of  the  eastern  sky  began  to  grow  red, 
ducks  and  gulls  bestirred  themselves.  Early  risers 
among  them  first  began  to  chirp,  and  scream,  and 
whistle  their  morning  song, — for  there  are  lazy  ones 
among  the  birds,  just  as  there  are  among  men. 
Sometimes,  when  the  canoe  rounded  a  point  of  rock, 
a  flock  of  geese  were  found  floating  peacefully  among 
the  sedges,  sound  asleep,  with  their  heads  under 
their  wings.  These  would  leap  into  the  air  and 
fly  ofi’  in  great  alarm,  with  much  difficulty  and  tre¬ 
mendous  splutter,  reminding  one  of  the  proverb, 
“  The  more  haste  the  less  speed,”  At  other  times 
they  would  come  upon  a  flock  of  ducks  so  suddenly, 
that  they  had  no  time  to  take  wing,  so  they  dived 
instead,  and  thus  got  out  of  the  way. 
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Then  the  yellow  hue  of  sunrise  came,  a  good  while 
before  the  sun  himself  rose.  The  last  of  the  bright 
stars  were  put  out  by  the  flood  of  light,  and  multi¬ 
tudes  of  little  birds  on  shore  began  to  chirp  their 
morning  song ;  and  who  can  say  that  this  was  not  a 
hymn  of  praise  to  God,  when,  in  the  Holy  Bible  itself, 
in  the  150th  Psalm,  we  find  it  written,  “Let  every¬ 
thing  that  hath  breath  praise  the  Lord.” 

At  last  the  sun  burst  forth  in  all  his  golden  glory. 

Water,  earth,  and  sky  glowed  as  if  they  had  been  set 

on  fire.  What  a  blessed  influence  the  sun  has  upon 

this  world !  It  resembles  the  countenance  of  a 

* 

loving  father  beaming  in  upon  his  family,  driving 
away  clouds,  and  diffusing  warmth  and  joy. 

The  birds  were  now  all  astir  together,  insomuch 
that  the  air  seemed  alive  with  them.  There  are 
small  white  guUs,  with  red  legs  and  red  beaks,  in 
those  large  inland  lakes,  just  as  there  are  on  the 
ocean.  These  began  to  utter  their  sweet  wild  cries 
so  powerfully  that  they  almost  drowned  the  noise  of 
all  the  rest.  Yet  the  united  chorus  of  the  whole  was 
not  harsh.  It  was  softened  and  mellowed  by  dis¬ 
tance,  and  fell  on  the  ears  of  the  two  hunters  as 
pleasantly  as  the  finest  music  does  in  the  ears  of  men 
trained  to  sweet  sounds  from  infancy. 

Not  until  the  sun  had  ascended  a  considerable 
way  on  its  course  through  the  sky,  did  Jasper  think 
it  necessary  to  lay  down  his  paddle.  By  that  time 
the  upper  end  of  the  lake  had  been  reached,  and  the 
hunter  run  the  canoe  close  to  a  ledge  of  flat  rock  and 
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jumped  ashore,  saying  that  it  was  time  for  break¬ 
fast. 

“  I  had  almost  got  to  believe  I  was  in  paradise,” 
said  Hey  wood,  as  he  stepped  ashore. 

“  I  often  think  there ’s  a  good  deal  of  the  garden 
of  Eden  still  left  in  this  world,”  replied  Jasper,  as  he 
carried  the  kettle  up  to  the  level  part  of  the  rock  and 
began  to  kindle  a  fire,  while  the  Indian,  as  usual, 
hewed  the  wood.  “  If  we  could  only  make  use  of 
God’s  gifts  instead  of  abusin’  them,  I  do  believe  we 
might  be  very  happy  all  our  days.” 

“  See  there,  J asper,  is  one  of  the  birds  I  want  so 
much  to  get  hold  of.  I  want  to  make  a  drawing  of 
him.  Would  you  object  to  spend  a  shot  on  such  game. 

Heywood  pointed  as  he  spoke  to  a  grey  bird,  about 
the  size  of  a  blackbird,  which  sat  on  a  branch  close 
above  his  head.  This  creature  is  called  by  the  fur- 
traders  a  whisky -John,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
pudent  little  birds  in  the  world  !  Wherever  you  go 
throughout  the  country,  there  you  find  whisky- J ohns 
ready  to  receive  and  welcome  you,  as  if  they  were 
the  owners  of  the  soil.  They  are  perfectly  fearless ; 
they  will  come  and  sit  on  a  branch  within  a  yard  of 
your  hand,  when  you  are  eating,  and  look  at  you  in 
the  most  inquisitive  manner.  If  they  could  speak, 
they  could  not  say  more  plainly,  “  What  have  you 
got  there  ? — give  me  some  !  ”  If  you  leave  the  mouth 
of  your  provision  sack  open  they  are  sure  to  jump 
into  it.  When  you  are  done  eating  they  will  scarcely 
let  you  go  six  yards  away  before  they  make  a  dash  at 
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the  crumbs;  and  if  you  throw  sticks  or  stones  at 
them,  they  will  hop  out  of  the  way,  but  they  will 
not  take  to  flight  I 

“  It  would  be  a  pity  to  waste  powder  on  them 
critters,”  said  Jasper,  “  but  1 11  catch  one  for  you.” 

As  he  said  this  he  took  a  few  crumbs  of  broken 
meat  from  the  bottom  of  the  provision  sack  and 
spread  them  on  his  right  hand ;  then  he  lay  down 
under  a  bush,  covered  his  face  with  a  few  leaves,  and 
thrust  out  his  hand.  Heywood  and  the  Indian  re¬ 
tired  a  few  paces  and  stood  still  to  await  the  result. 

In  a  few  seconds  a  whisky- John  came  flying 
towards  the  open  hand,  and  alighted  on  a  branch 
within  a  yard  of  it.  Here  he  shook  his  feathers  and 
looked  very  bold,  but  suspicious,  for  a  few  minutes, 
turning  first  one  eye  towards  the  hand,  and  then  the 
other.  After  a  little  he  hopped  on  a  branch  still 
nearer,  and,  seeing  no  motion  in  the  hand,  he  at  last 
hopped  upon  the  palm  and  began  to  peck  the  crumbs. 
Instantly  the  fingers  closed,  and  Jasper  caught  him 
by  the  toes,  whereupon  the  whisky- John  began  to 
scream  furiously  with  rage  and  terror.  But  I  am 
bound  to  say  there  was  more  of  rage  than  of  terror 
in  his  cry. 

Jasper  handed  the  passionate  bird  over  to  the 
artist,  who  tried  to  make  a  portrait  of  him,  but  he 
screamed  and  pecked  so  fiercely  that  Heywood  was 
obliged  to  let  him  go  after  making  a  rough  sketch. 

Breakfast  was  a  repetition  of  the  supper  of  the 
night  before  ;  it  was  soon  disposed  of,  and  the  three 
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travellers  again  set  forth.  This  time  Jasper  sang  one 
of  the  beautiful  canoe  songs  peculiar  to  that  country, 
and  Heywood  and  Arrowhead,  both  of  whom  had 
good  voices,  joined  in  the  chorus. 

They  soon  passed  from  the  lake  into  the  river  by 
which  it  was  fed.  At  first  the  current  of  this 
river  was  sluggish,  but  as  they  ascended,  it  became 
stronger,  and  was  broken  here  and  there  by  rapids. 

The  severe  toil  of  travelling  in  the  backwoods  now 
began.  To  paddle  on  a  level  lake  all  day  is  easy 
enough,  for,  when  you  get  tired  you  can  lay  down 
the  paddle  and  rest.  But  in  the  river  this  is  impos¬ 
sible,  because  of  the  current.  The  only  way  to  get 
a  rest  is  to  push  the  bow  of  the  canoe  ashore.  It  was 
a  fine  sight  to  see  the  movements  of  Jasper  and  the 
Indian  when  they  came  to  the  first  rapid.  Heywood 
knew  that  he  could  be  of  no  use,  so,  like  a  wise  man, 
he  sat  still  and  looked  on. 

The  rapid  was  a  very  strong  one,  but  there  were 
no  falls  in  it ;  only  a  furious  gush  of  water  over  the 
broken  bed  of  the  river,  where  many  large  rocks  rose 
up  and  caught  the  current,  hurling  the  water  back 
in  white  foam.  Any  one  who  knew  not  what  these 
hunters  could  do,  would  have  laughed  if  you  had 
told  him  they  were  about  to  ascend  that  rapid  in 
such  an  egg-shell  of  a  canoe ! 

They  began  by  creeping  up,  in-shore,  as  far  as 
they  could.  Then  they  dashed  boldly  out  into  the 
stream,  and  the  current  whirled  them  down  with 
lightning  speed,  but  suddenly  the  canoe  came  to  a 
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halt  in  the  very  middle  of  the  stream  1  Every  rock 
in  a  rapid  has  a  long  tail  of  still  water  below  it ;  the 
canoe  had  got  into  one  of  these  tails  or  eddies,  and 
there  it  rested  securely.  A  few  yards  higher  up 
there  was  another  rock,  nearer  to  the  opposite  bank, 
and  the  eddy  which  tailed  off  from  it  came  down  a 
little  lower  than  the  rock  behind  which  the  canoe 
now  lay.  There  was  a  furious  gush  ot  water  between 
them  and  this  eddy,  but  the  men  knew  what  the 
canoe  could  bear,  and  their  nerves  were  strong  and 
steady.  Across  they  went  like  a  shot.  They  were 
swept  down  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  eddy,  but  a 
few  powerful  strokes  of  the  paddle  sent  them  into  it, 
and  next  moment  they  were  floating  behind  the 
second  rock,  a  few  yards  higher  up  the  stream. 

Thus  they  darted  from  rock  to  rock,  gaining  a  few 
yards  at  each  dart,  until  at  last  they  swept  into  the 
smooth  water  at  the  head  of  the  rapid. 

Many  a  time  was  this  repeated  that  day,  for  rapids 
were  numerous ;  their  progress  was  therefore  slow. 
Sometimes  they  came  to  parts  of  the  river  where  the 
stream  was  very  strong,  but  deep,  and  not  broken  by 
rocks,  so  that  they  had  no  eddies  to  dart  into.  In 
such  places  Arrowhead  and  Hey  wood  walked  along 
the  bank,  and  hauled  the  canoe  up  by  means  of  a 
line,  while  Jasper  remained  in  it  to  steer.  This  was 
hard  work,  for  the  banks  in  places  were  very  steep, 
in  some  parts  composed  of  soft  mud,  into  which  the 
men  sank  nearly  up  to  their  knees,  and  in  other 
places  covered  so  thickly  with  bushes  that  it  was 
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almost  impossible  to  force  a  path  through  them. 
Jasper  and  the  Indian  took  the  steering-paddle  by 
turns,  and  when  Hey  wood  required  a  rest  he  got  into 
his  place  in  the  middle  of  the  canoe ;  but  they  never 
halted  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  All 
day  they  paddled  and  dragged  the  canoe  slowly  up 
against  the  strong  current,  and  when  night  closed  in 
they  found  they  had  advanced  only  three  miles  on 
their  journey. 

The  last  obstacle  they  came  to  that  day  was  a 
roaring  waterfall  about  thirty  feet  high.  Here,  it 
might  have  been  thought,  was  an  effectual  check  to 
them  at  last.  Nothing  without  wings  could  have 
gone  up  that  waterfall,  which  filled  the  woods  with 
the  thunder  of  its  roar ;  but  the  canoe  had  no  wings, 
so  what  was  to  be  done  ? 

To  one  ignorant  of  the  customs  of  that  country, 
going  on  would  have  seemed  impossible,  but  nothing 
can  stop  the  advance  of  a  backwoods  voyager.  If 
his  canoe  won’t  carry  him,  he  carries  his  canoe! 
Jasper  and  his  friends  did  so  on  the  present  occasion. 
They  had  reached  what  is  called  a  portage  or  carrying- 
place,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  such  places  all  over 
Kupert’s  Land. 

On  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  fall.  Hey  wood  set  off  at 
once  to  a  spot  from  which  he  could  obtain  a  good  view 
of  it,  and  sat  down  to  sketch,  while  his  companions 
unloaded  the  canoe  and  lifted  it  out  of  the  water. 
Then  Jasper  collected  together  as  much  of  the  baggage 
as  he  could  carry,  and  clambered  up  the  bank  with 
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it,  until  he  reached  the  still  water  at  the  top  of  the 
fall  Here  he  laid  it  down  and  returned  for  another 
load.  Meanwhile  Arrowhead  lifted  the  canoe  with 
great  ease,  placed  it  on  his  shoulders,  and  bore  it 
to  the  same  place.  When  all  had  been  carried  up, 
the  canoe  was  launched  into  the  quiet  water  a  few 
hundred  yards  above  the  fall,  the  baggage  was  re¬ 
placed  in  it,  and  the  travellers  were  ready  to  continue 
their  voyage.  This  whole  operation  is  called  making 
a  portage.  It  took  about  an  hour  to  make  this  portage. 

Portages  vary  in  length  and  in  numbers.  In  some 
rivers  they  are  few  and  far  between ;  in  others  they 
are  so  numerous  that  eight  or  twelve  may  have  to  be 
made  in  a  day.  Many  of  the  portages  are  not  more 
than  an  eighth  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  are  crossed 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a  waterfall.  Some  are 
four  or  five  miles  in  extent,  for  many  long  reaches 
in  the  rivers  are  so  broken  by  falls  and  rapids,  that 
the  voyagers  find  it  their  best  plan  to  take  canoes 
and  baggage  on  their  backs  and  cut  across  country 
for  several  miles;  thus  they  avoid  rough  places 
altogether. 

Jasper  delayed  starting  for  half  an  hour,  in  order 
to  give  Heywood  time  to  finish  his  sketch  of  the  fall. 
It  began  to  grow  dark  when  they  again  embarked, 
so,  after  paddling  up  stream  until  a  convenient  place 
was  found,  they  put  ashore  and  encamped  within 
sight  of  another  waterfall,  the  roar  of  which, 
softened  by  distance,  fell  upon  their  ears  all  that 
night  like  the  sound  of  pleasant  music. 
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CHAPTEE  VI 

THE  OUTPOST 

ON  the  morning  of  the  second  day  after  the 
events  which  I  have  described  in  the  last  chap¬ 
ter,  our  three  travellers  arrived  at  one 'of  the  solitary 
outposts  belonging  to  the  fur-traders.  It  stood  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  consisted  of  four  small 
houses  made  of  logs.  It  covered  about  an  acre  of 
ground,  and  its  only  defence  was  a  wall  of  wooden 
posts,  about  two  inches  apart,  which  completely 
surrounded  the  buildings. 

“This  fort  is  a  namesake  of  mine,"  said  Jasper, 
when  they  first  sighted  it ;  “  they  call  it  Jasper’s 
House.  I  spent  a  day  at  it  when  I  was  hereaway 
two  years  ago." 

“  Who  is  in  charge  of  it  ?  ”  asked  Hey  wood. 

“  A  gentleman  named  Grant,  I  believe,”  replied 
Jasper.  “That  white  painted  house  in  the  middle 
of  the  square  is  his.  The  other  house  on  the  right, 
painted  yellow,  is  where*  the  men  live.  Mr.  Grant 
has  only  got  six  men,  poor  fellow,  to  keep  him  com¬ 
pany  ;  he  seldom  sees  a  new  face  here  from  one  end 
of  the  year  to  the  other.  But  he  makes  a  trip  once 
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a  year  to  the  head  post  of  the  district  with  his  furs, 
and  that ’s  a  sort  of  break  to  him.” 

“  Are  there  no  women  at  the  place  ?  ”  inquired  the 
artist. 

“  Only  two,”  replied  Jasper.  “  At  least  there  were 
two  when  I  was  here  last ;  they  were  the  wives  of 
two  of  the  men,  Indian  women  they  were,  with  few 
brains,  and  little  or  nothin’  to  say ;  but  they  were 
useful  critters  for  all  that,  for  they  could  make  coats, 
and  trousers,  and  moccasins,  and  mittens,  and  they 
were  first-rate  cooks,  besides  bein’  handy  at  almost 
every  kind  o’  work.  They  could  even  use  the  gun. 
I ’ve  heard  o’  them  bringin’  down  a  wild  goose  on 
the  wing,  when  none  o’  the  men  were  at  hand  to  let 
drive  at  the  passing  flock.  I  do  believe  that ’s  Mr. 
Grant  himself  standin’  at  the  gate  o’  the  fort.” 

Jasper  was  right.  The  master  of  Jasper’s  House, 
a  big,  hearty-looking  man  of  about  five-and-forty, 
was  standing  at  the  gate  of  his  lonely  residence, 
leaning  against  one  of  the  door-posts,  with  his  hands 
in  his  breeches  pockets  and  a  short  pipe  in  his  mouth. 
His  summer  employments  had  come  to  an  end, — no 
Indians  had  been  near  the  place  for  many  weeks, 
and  he  happened  to  have  nothing  at  that  time  to  do 
but  eat,  smoke,  and  sleep ;  which  three  occupations 
he  usually  attended  to  with  much  earnestness.  Mr. 
Grant  did  not  observe  the  canoe  approaching  from 
below,  for  at  that  time  his  attention  was  attracted  to 
something  up  the  river.  Suddenly  he  started,  took 
his  pipe  from  his  lips,  and,  bending  forward,  listened 
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with  deep,  earnest  attention.  A  faint  murmur  came 
floating  down  on  the  breeze,  sending  a  thrill  of  plea¬ 
sure  to  the  heart  of  the  solitary  man,  as  well  it  might, 
for  a  new  face  was  a  rare  sight  at  Jasper's  House. 

At  last  a  loud  shout  rang  through  the  forest,  and 
five  Indian  canoes  swept  round  a  point  of  rocks, 
and  came  suddenly  into  view,  the  men  tossing  their 
paddles  in  the  air  and  sending  rainbows  of  spray 
over  their  heads  as  they  made  for  the  landing-place. 
These  were  three  or  four  families  of  Indians,  who  had 
come  from  a  long  hunting  expedition  laden  with  rich 
furs. 

Their  canoes,  though  small  and  light,  could  hold 
a  wonderful  quantity.  In  the  foremost  sat  a  young 
savage,  with  a  dark-brown  face,  glittering  black 
eyes,  and  stiff  black  hair  hanging  straight  down  all 
round  his  head,  except  in  front,  where  it  was  cut 
short  off  just  above  the  eyes  in  order  to  let  his  face 
appear.  That  fellow's  canoe,  besides  himself,  carried 
his  three  wives — he  was  a  good  hunter,  and  could 
afford  to  have  three.  Had  he  been  a  bad  hunter,  he 
would  have  had  to  content  himself,  poor  fellow,  with 
one !  The  canoe  also  contained  six  or  seven  heavy 
packs  of  furs ;  a  haunch  of  venison ;  six  pairs  of 
rabbits ;  several  ducks  and  geese ;  a  lump  of  bear’s 
meat ;  two  little  boys  and  a  girl ;  a  large  tent 
made  of  deer-skins;  four  or  five  tin  kettles;  two 
or  three  dirty-looking  dogs  and  a  gun ;  several 
hatchets  and  a  few  blankets ;  two  babies  and  a  dead 
beaver. 
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In  short,  there  was  almost  no  end  to  what  that 
bark  canoe  could  hold ;  yet  that  Indian,  with  the 
stiff  black  hair,  could  lift  it  off  the  ground,  when 
empty,  lay  it  on  his  shoulders,  and  carry  it  for  miles 
through  the  forest.  The  other  canoes  were  much  the 
same  as  this  one. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  at  the  bank,  close 
under  the  fort,  and  about  the  same  time  Jasper  and 
his  friends  leaped  ashore,  and  were  heartily 
welcomed  by  Mr.  Grant,  who  was  glad  enough  to 
see  Indians,  but  was  overjoyed  to  meet  with  white 
men. 

“Glad  to  see  you,  Jasper,"  cried  Mr.  Grant, 
shaking  the  hunter  by  the  hand ;  “  right  glad  to  see 
you.  It  does  good  to  a  man  to  see  an  old  friend 
like  you  turn  up  so  unexpectedly.  Happy,  alsO; 
to  meet  with  you,  Mr.  Hey  wood.  It ’s  a  pleasure 
I  don’t  often  have  to  meet  with  a  white  stranger  in 
this  wilderness.  Pray,  come  with  me  to  the  house. 

The  fur-trader  turned  to  the  Indians,  and,  saying 
a  few  words  to  them  in  their  own  language,  led  the 
way  to  his  residence. 

Meanwhile,  the  Indians  had  tossed  everything  out 
of  the  canoes  upon  the  bank,  and  the  spot  which  had 
been  so  quiet  and  solitary  half  an  hour  before,  became 
a  scene  of  the  utmost  animation  and  confusion. 
While  the  women  were  employed  in  erecting  the 
tents,  the  men  strode  up  to  the  hall  of  reception, 
where  Mr.  Grant  supplied  them  with  tobacco  and 
food  to  their  hearts’  content. 
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These  natives,  who,  owing  to  the  reddish  copper- 
colour  of  their  skins,  are  called  red-men, — were 
dressed  chiefly  in  clothes  made  of  deer-skin;  cut 
much  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  garments  worn  by 
Jasper  Derry.  The  women  wore  short  gowns,  also 
made  of  leather,  and  leggings  of  the  same  material; 
but  it  was  noticeable  that  the  women  had  leggings 
more  ornamented  with  gay  beads  than  those  of  the 
men,  and  they  wore  gaudy  kerchiefs  round  their  necks. 

These  women  were  poor  looking  creatures,  how¬ 
ever.  They  had  a  subdued,  humble  look,  like  dogs 
that  are  used  to  being  kicked ;  very  difi'erent  from 
the  bold  free  bearing  of  the  men.  The  reason  of  this 
was,  that  they  were  treated  by  the  men  more  as 
beasts  of  burden  than  companions.  Women  among 
the  North  American  Indians  have  a  hard  time  of  it, 
poor  creatures.  While  their  lords  and  masters  are 
out  at  the  chase,  or  idly  smoking  round  the  fire,  the 
Indian  women  are  employed  in  cutting  firewood  and 
drawing  water.  Of  course,  they  do  all  the  cooking, 
and,  as  the  eating  always  continues,  so  the  cooking 
never  stops.  When  these  more  severe  labours  are 
over,  they  employ  their  time  in  making  and  orna¬ 
menting  coats,  leggings,  and  moccasins — and  very 
beautiful  work  they  can  turn  out  of  their  hands.  On 
the  voyage,  the  women  use  the  paddle  as  well  as  the 
men,  and,  in  journeying  through  the  woods,  they 
always  carry  or  drag  the  heaviest  loads.  For  all  this 
they  get  few  thanks,  and  often  when  the  husbands 
become  jealous,  they  get  severely  beaten  and  kicked. 
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It  is  always  thus  among  savages ;  and  it  would 
seem  that,  just  in  proportion  as  men  rise  from  the 
savage  to  the  civilised  state,  they  treat  their  women 
better.  It  is  certain  that  when  man  embraces  the 
blessed  gospel  of  Christ  and  learns  to  follow  the  law 
of  love,  he  places  woman  not  only  on  a  level  with 
himself  but  even  above  himself,  and  seeks  her  com¬ 
fort  and  happiness  before  he  seeks  his  own. 

Few  of  the  Eed  men  of  North  America  are  yet 
Christians,  therefore  they  have  no  gallantry  about 
them — no  generous  and  chivalrous  feelings  towards 
the  weaker  sex.  Most  of  their  women  are  down¬ 
trodden  and  degraded. 

The  first  night  at  Jasper’s  House  was  spent  in 
smoking  and  talking.  Here  our  friend  Jasper  Derry 
got  news  of  Marie.  To  his  immense  delight  he 
learned  that  she  was  well,  and  living  with  her 
father  at  Fort  Erie,  near  the  plains,  or  prairies  as 
they  are  called,  on  the  Saskatchewan  Eiver.  A  long 
journey  still  lay  before  our  bold  hunter,  but  that 
was  nothing  to  him.  He  felt  quite  satisfied  to 
hear  that  the  girl  of  his  heart  was  well,  and  still 
unmarried. 

Next  day  the  serious  business  of  trading  com¬ 
menced  at  the  outpost. 

“  I  should  like  to  get  that  powder  and  ball  before 
you  begin  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  Mr.  Grant,” 
said  Jasper,  after  breakfEist  was  concluded,  “I’m 
anxious  to  be  off  as  soon  as  possible.” 

“  No,  no,  Jasper,  I  '11  not  give  you  a  single  charge 
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of  powder  or  an  ounce  of  lead  this  day.  You  must 
spend  another  night  with  me,  my  man ;  I  have  not 
had  half  my  talk  out  with  you.  You  have  no  need 
to  hurry,  for  Marie  does, not  know  you  are  coming, 
so  of  course  she  can’t  be  impatient. 

Mr.  Grant  said  this  with  a  laugh,  for  he  knew  the 
state  of  Jasper’s  heart,  and  understood  why  he  was 
so  anxious  to  hasten  away. 

“  Besides,”  continued  the  fur- trader,**  Mr.  Hey  wood 
has  not  half  finished  the  drawing  of  my  fort,  which 
he  began  yesterday,  and  I  want  him  to  make  me  a 
copy  of  it.” 

**  I  shall  be  delighted  to  do  so,”  said^the  artist,  who 
was  busily  engaged  in  arranging  his  brushes  and 
colours. 

**  Well,  well,  cried  Jasper.  **  I  suppose  I  must 
submit.  I  fancy  yo%  have  no  objection  to  stop  here 
another  day.  Arrowhead  ?  ” 

The  Indian  nodded  gravely,  as  he  squatted  down 
on  the  floor  and  began  to  fill  his  pipe. 

** That’s  settled,  then,”  said  Jasper,  **  so  I’ll  go 
with  you  to  the  store,  if  you  '11  allow  me.” 

“  With  all  my  heart,”  replied  the  fur- trader,  who 
forthwith  led  the  way  to  the  store,  followed  by  the 
Indians  with  their  packs  of  furs. 

Now,  the  store  or  shop  at  a  Hudson’s  Bay  trading- 
post  is  a  most  interesting  and  curious  place.  To  the 
Indian,  especially,  it  is  a  sort  of  enchanted  chamber, 
out  of  which  can  be  obtained  everything  known  under 
the  sun.  As  there  can  be  only  one  shop  or  store 
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at  a  trading-post,  it  follows  that  that  shop  must  con¬ 
tain  a  few  articles  out  of  almost  every  other  style  of 
shop  in  the  world.  Accordingly,  you  will  find  col¬ 
lected  within  the  four  walls  of  that  little  room, 
knives  and  guns  from  Shefi&eld,  cotton  webs  from 
Manchester,  grindstones  from  Newcastle,  tobacco 
from  Virginia,  and  every  sort  of  thing  from  I  know 
not  where !  You  can  buy  a  blanket  or  a  file,  an 
axe  or  a  pair  of  trousers,  a  pound  of  sugar  or  a  barrel 
of  nails,  a  roll  of  tobacco  or  a  tin  kettle, — everything, 
in  short,  that  a  man  can  think  of  or  desire.  And 
you  can  buy  it,  too,  without  money  !  Indeed,  you 
miist  buy  it  without  money,  for  there  is  not  such  a 
thing  as  money  in  the  land. 

The  trade  is  carried  on  entirely  by  barter,  or  ex¬ 
change.  The  Indian  gives  the  trader  his  furs,  and 
the  trader  gives  him  his  goods.  In  order  to  make 
the  exchange  fair  and  equitable,  however,  everything 
is  rated  by  a  certain  standard  of  value,  which  is 
called  a  made-heaver  in  one  part  of  the  country,  a 
castor e  in  another. 

The  first  man  that  stepped  forward  to  the  counter 
was  a  chief.  A  big,  coarse-looking,  disagreeable 
man,  but  a  first-rate  hunter.  He  had  two  wives 
in  consequence  of  his  abilities,  and  the  favourite 
wife  now  stood  at  his  elbow  to  prompt,  perhaps  to 
caution,  him.  He  threw  down  a  huge  pack  of  furs, 
which  the  trader  opened,  and  examined  with  care, 
fixing  the  price  of  each  skin,  and  marking  it  down 
with  a  piece  of  chalk  on  the  counter  as  he  went  along. 
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There  were  two  splendid  black  bear-skins,  two  or 
three  dozen  martens,  or  sables,  five  or  six  black  foxes, 
and  a  great  many  silver  foxes,  besides  cross  and  red 
ones.  In  addition  to  these,  he  had  a  number  of 
minks  and  beaver-skins,  a  few  otters,  and  sundry 
other  furs,  besides  a  few  buffalo  and  deer-skins, 
dressed,  and  with  the  hair  scraped  off.  These  last 
skins  are  used  for  making  winter  coats,  and  also 
moccasins  for  the  feet. 

After  all  had  been  examined  and  valued;  the 
whole  was  summed  up,  and  a  number  of  pieces  of 
stick  were  handed  to  the  chief — each  stick  repre¬ 
senting  a  castore;  so  that  he  knew  exactly  how 
much  he  was  worth,  and  proceeded  to  choose 
accordingly. 

First  he  gazed  earnestly  at  a  huge  thick  blanket, 
then  he  counted  his  sticks,  and  considered.  Perhaps 
the  memory  of  the  cold  blasts  of  winter  crossed  his 
mind,  for  he  quickly  asked  how  many  castores  it 
was  worth.  The  trader  told  him.  The  proper  num¬ 
ber  of  pieces  of  stick  were  laid  down,  and  the 
blanket  was  handed  over.  Next  a  gun  attracted  his 
eye.  The  guns  sent  out  for  the  Indian  trade  are 
very  cheap  ones,  with  blue  barrels  and  red  stocks. 
They  shoot  pretty  well,  but  are  rather  apt  to  burst. 
Indeed  this  fate  had  befallen  the  chief’s  last  gun, 
so  he  resolved  to  have  another,  and  bought  it.  Then 
he  looked  earnestly  for  some  time  at  a  tin  kettle. 
Boiled  meat  was  evidently  in  his  mind ;  but  at  this 
point  his  squaw  plucked  him  by  the  sleeve.  She 
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whispered  in  ^nis  ear.  A  touch  of  generosity  seemed 
to  come  over  him,  for  he  pointed  to  a  web  of  bright 
scarlet  cloth.  A  yard  of  this  was  measured  off, 
and  handed  to  his  spouse,  whose  happiness  for  the 
moment  was  complete — for  squaws  in  Kupert’s  Land; 
like  the  fair  sex  in  England,  are  uncommonly  fond 
of  finery. 

As  the  chief  proceeded,  he  became  more  cautious 
and  slow  in  his  choice.  Einery  tempted  him  on  the 
one  hand,  necessaries  pressed  him  on  the  other,  and 
at  this  point  the  trader  stepped  in  to  help  him  to 
decide ;  he  recommended,  warned,  and  advised. 
Twine  was  to  be  got  for  nets  and  fishing-lines, 
powder  and  shot,  axes  for  cutting  his  winter  fire¬ 
wood,  cloth  for  his  own  and  his  wife’s  leggings, 
knives,  tobacco,  needles,  and  an  endless  variety  of 
things,  which  gradually  lessened  his  little  pile  of 
sticks,  until  at  last  he  reached  the  sticking  point, 
when  all  his  sticks  were  gone. 

“Now,  Darkeye  (that  was  the  chiefs  name), 
you ’ve  come  to  the  end  at  last,  and  a  good  thing 
you  have  made  of  it  this  year,”  said  Mr.  Grant,  in 
the  Indian  language.  Have  you  got  all  you  want  ?  ” 

“  Darkeye  wants  bullets,”  said  the  chief. 

“  Ah !  to  be  sure.  You  shall  have  a  lot  of  these 
for  nothing,  and  some  tobacco  too,”  said  the  trader, 
handing  the  gifts  to  the  Indian. 

A  look  of  satisfaction  lighted  up  the  chief’s 
countenance  as  he  received  the  gifts,  and  made  way 
for  another  Indian  to  open  and  display  his  pack 
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of  furs.  But  Jasper  was  struck  by  a  peculiar 
expression  in  the  face  of  Darkeye.  Observing  that 
he  took  up  one  of  the  bullets  and  showed  it  to 
another  savage,  our  hunter  edged  near  him  to  over¬ 
hear  the  conversation. 

“  Do  you  see  that  bail  ?  ”  said  the  chief,  in  a  low 
tone. 

The  Indian  to  whom  he  spoke  nodded. 

“  Look  here  !  ” 

Darkeye  put  the  bullet  into  his  mouth  as  he  spoke, 
and  bit  it  until  his  strong  sharp  teeth  sank  deep  into 
the  lead ;  then,  holding  it  up,  he  said,  in  the  same 
low  voice,  “  You  will  know  it  again  ?  ” 

Once  more  the  savage  nodded,  and  a  malicious 
smile  played  on  his  face  for  a  moment. 

Just  then  Mr.  Grant  called  out,  “Come  here, 
Jasper,  tell  me  what  you  think  this  otter-skin  is 
worth.” 

Jasper’s  curiosity  had  been  aroused  by  the  mys¬ 
terious  conduct  of  Darkeye,  and  he  would  have 
given  a  good  deal  to  have  heard  a  little  more  of 
his  conversation ;  but,  being  thus  called  away,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  place,  and  soon  forgot  the 
incident. 

During  the  w'hole  of  that  day  the  trading  of  furs 
was  carried  on  much  as  I  have  now  described  it. 
Some  of  the  Indians  had  large  packs,  and  some  had 
small,  but  all  of  them  had  sufficient  to  purchase 
such  things  as  were  necessary  for  themselves  and 
their  families  during  the  approacliing  winter ;  and 
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aa  each  man  received  from  Mr.  Grant  a  present 
of  tobacco,  besides  a  few  trinkets  of  small  value, 
they  returned  to  the  Hall  that  night  in  high  good 
humour. 

Next  day,  Jasper  and  his  friends  bade  the  hos¬ 
pitable  trader  farewell,  and  a  few  days  after  that 
the  Indians  left  him.  They  smoked  a  farewell 
pipe,  then  struck  their  tents,  and  placed  them  and 
their  packs  of  goods  in  the  canoes,  with  their  wives, 
children,  and  dogs.  Pushing  out  into  the  stream, 
they  commenced  the  return  journey  to  their  distant 
hunting-grounds.  Once  more  their  shouts  rang 
through  the  forest,  and  rolled  over  the  water,  and 
once  more  the  paddles  sent  the  sparkling  drops  into 
the  air  as  they  dashed  ahead,  round  the  point  of 
rocks  above  the  fort,  and  disappeared ;  leaving  the 
fur-trader,  as  they  found  him,  smoking  his  pipe, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  leaning  against 
the  door-post  of  his  once-again  silent  and  solitary 
home. 
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CHAPTEE  VII 


A  SAVAGE  FAMILY,  AND  A  FIGHT  WITH  A  BEAR 
BOUT  a  week  after  our  travellers  left  the  out- 


JIX.  post,  Arrowhead  had  an  adventure  with  a 
bear,  which  had  well-nigh  cut  short  his  journey 
through  this  world,  as  well  as  his  journey  in  the 
wilderness  of  Kupert’s  Land. 

It  was  in  the  evening  of  a  beautiful  day  when  it 
happened.  The  canoe  had  got  among  some  bad 
rapids,  and,  as  it  advanced  very  slowly,  young 
Heywood  asked  to  be  put  on  shore,  that  he  might 
walk  up  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  were  very 
beautiful,  and  sketch. 

In  half  an  hour  he  was  far  ahead  of  the  canoe. 
Suddenly,  on  turning  round  a  rocky  point,  he  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  a  small  Indian  boy.  It  is 
probable  that  the  little  fellow  had  never  seen  a  white 
man  before,  and  it  is  certain  that  Heywood  had  never 
.  seen  such  a  specimen  of  a  brown  boy.  He  was 
clothed  in  skin,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  the  skin  in 
which  he  had  been  born,  for  he  had  not  a  stitch  of 
clothing  on  his  fat  little  body. 
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As  the  man  and  the  boy  stood  staring  at  each 
other,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  which 
opened  his  eyes  widest  with  amazement  At  first 
Hey  wood  fancied  the  urchin  was  a  wild  beast  of  some 
sort  on  two  legs,  but  a  second  glance  convinced  him 
that  he  was  a  real  boy.  The  next  thought  that 
occurred  to  the  artist  was,  that  he  would  try  to 
sketch  him,  so  he  clapped  his  hand  to  his  pocket, 
pulled  out  his  book  and  pencil,  and  forthwith  began 
to  draw. 

This  terrified  the  little  fellow  so  much,  that  he 
turned  about  and  fled  howling  into  the  woods, 
Heywood  thought  of  giving  chase,  but  a  noise  at¬ 
tracted  his  attention  at  that  moment,  and,  looking 
across  the  river,  he  beheld  the  boy’s  father  in  the 
same  cool  dress  as  his  son.  The  man  had  been  fish¬ 
ing,  but  when  he  saw  that  strangers  were  passing, 
he  threw  his  blanket  round  him,  jumped  into  his 
canoe,  and  crossed  over  to  meet  them. 

This  turned  out  to  be  a  miserably  poor  family  of 
Indians,  consisting  of  the  father,  mother,  three  girls, 
and  a  boy,  and  a  few  ill-looking  dogs.  They  all  lived 
together  in  a  little  tent  or  wigwam,  made  partly  of 
skins  and  partly  of  birch- bark.  This  tent  was  shaped 
like  a  cone.  The  fire  was  kindled  inside,  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor.  A  hole  in  the  side  served  for  a 
door,  and  a  hole  in  the  top  did  duty  for  window  and 
chimney.  The  family  kettle  hung  above  the  fire, 
and  the  family  circle  sat  around  it  A  dirtier  family 
and  filthier  tent  one  could  not  wish  to  see.  The 
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father  was  a  poor  weakly  man  and  a  bad  hunter ;  the 
squaw  was  thin,  wrinkled,  and  very  dirty,  and  the 
children  were  all  sickly-looking,  except  the  boy 
before  mentioned,  who  seemed  to  enjoy  more  than 
his  fair  share  of  health  and  rotundity. 

“  Have  ye  got  anything  to  eat  ?  ”  inquired  Jasper, 
when  the  canoe  reached  the  place. 

They  had  not  got  much,  only  a  few  fish  and  an 
owl. 

“Poor  miserable  critters,”  said  Jasper,  throwing 
them  a  goose  and  a  lump  of  venison ;  “  see  there— 
that  11  keep  the  wolf  out  o’  yer  insides  for  some  time. 
Have  ye  got  anything  to  smoke  ?  ” 

No,  they  had  nothing  to  smoke  but  a  few  dried 
leaves. 

“  Worse  and  worse,”  cried  Jasper,  pulling  a  large 
plug  of  tobacco  from  the  breast  of  his  coat ;  “  here, 
that  ’ll  keep  you  puffin’  for  a  short  bit,  anyhow.” 

Heywood,  although  no  smoker  himself,  carried  a 
small  supply  of  tobacco  just  to  give  away  to  Indians, 
so  he  added  two  or  three  plugs  to  Jasper’s  gift,  and 
Arrowhead  gave  the  father  a  few  charges  of  powder 
and  shot.  They  then  stepped  into  their  canoe,  and 
pushed  off  with  that  feeling  of  light  hearted  happi¬ 
ness  which  always  follows  the  doing  of  a  kind  action, 

“  There ’s  bears  up  the  river,”  said  the  Indian,  as 
they  were  leaving. 

“  Have  ye  seen  them  ?  ”  inquired  Jasper. 

“  Ay,  but  could  not  shoot — no  powder,  no  ball 
Look  out  for  them  I  ” 
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“  That  will  I,”  replied  the  hunter,  and  in  another 
moment  the  canoe  was  out  among  the  rapids  again, 
advancing  slowly  up  the  river. 

In  about  an  hour  afterwards  they  came  to  a  part 
of  the  river  where  the  banks  were  high  and  steep. 
Here  Jasper  landed  to  look  for  the  tracks  of  the  bears. 
He  soon  found  these,  and  as  they  appeared  to  be  fresh, 
he  prepared  to  follow  them  up. 

“We  may  as  well  encamp  here,”  said  he  to  Arrow¬ 
head  ;  “  you  can  go  and  look  for  the  bears.  I  will 
land  the  baggage,  and  haul  up  the  canoe,  and  then 
take  my  gun  and  follow  you.  I  see  that  our  friend 
Heywood  is  at  work  with  his  pencil  already.” 

This  was  true.  The  keen  artist  was  so  delighted 
with  the  scene  before  him,  that  the  moment  the  canoe 
touched  the  land  he  had  jumped  out,  and,  seating 
himself  on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  with  book  and 
pencil,  soon  forget  everything  that  was  going  on 
around  him. 

Arrowhead  shouldered  his  gun  and  went  away  up 
the  river.  Jasper  soon  finished  what  he  had  to  do, 
and  followed  him,  leaving  Heywood  seated  on  the 
fallen  tree. 

Now  the  position  which  Heywood  occupied  was 
rather  dangerous.  The  tree  lay  on  the  edge  of  an 
over-hanging  bank  of  clay,  about  ten  feet  above  the 
water,  which  was  deep  and  rapid  at  that  place.  At 
first  the  young  man  sat  down  on  the  tree-trunk  near 
its  root,  but  after  a  time,  finding  the  position  not 
quite  to  his  mind,  he  changed  it,  and  went  close  to 
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the  edge  of  the  bank.  He  was  so  much  occupied 
with  his  drawing,  that  he  did  not  observe  that  the 
ground  on  which  his  feet  rested  actually  overhung 
the  stream.  As  his  weight  rested  on  the  fallen  tree, 
however,  he  remained  there  safe  enough  and  busy  for 
half  an  hour. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  disturbed  by  a  noise 
in  the  bushes.  Looking  up,  he  beheld  a  large  brown 
bear  coming  straight  towards  him.  Evidently  the 
bear  did  not  see  him,  for  it  was  coming  slowly  and 
and  lazily  along,  with  a  quiet  meditative  expression 
on  its  face.  The  appearance  of  the  animal  was  so 
sudden  and  unexpected,  that  poor  Heywood’s  heart 
almost  leaped  into  his  mouth.  His  face  grew  deadly 
pale,  his  long  hair  almost  rose  on  his  head  with  terror, 
and  he  was  utterly  unable  to  move  hand  or  foot. 

In  another  moment  the  bear  was  within  three 
yards  of  him,  and,  being  taken  by  surprise,  it  imme¬ 
diately  rose  on  its  hind  legs,  which  is  the  custom  of 
bears  when  about  to  make  or  receive  an  attack.  It 
stared  for  a  moment  at  the  horrified  artist. 

Let  not  my  reader  think  that  Heywood’s  feelings 
were  due  to  cowardice.  The  bravest  of  men  have 
been  panic-stricken  when  taken  by  surprise.  The 
young  man  had  never  seen  a  bear  before,  except  in  a 
cage,  and  the  dijfference  between  a  caged  and  a  free 
bear  is  very  great.  Besides,  when  a  rough-looking 
monster  of  this  kind  comes  unexpectedly  on  a  man 
who  is  unarmed,  and  has  no  chance  of  escape,  and 
rises  on  its  hind  legs,  as  if  to  let  him  have  a  full  view 
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of  its  enormous  size,  its  great  strength,  and  its  ugly 
appearance,  he  may  well  be  excused  for  feeling  a 
little  uncomfortable,  and  looking  somewhat  uneasy. 

When  the  bear  rose,  as  I  have  said,  Heywood’s 
courage  returned.  His  first  act  was  to  fling  his 
sketch-book  in  Bruin's  face,  and  then,  uttering  a 
loud  yell,  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  intending  to  run 
away.  But  the  violence  of  his  action  broke  off 
the  earth  under  his  feet.^  He  dropt  into  the  river 
like  a  lump  of  lead,  and  was  whirled  away  in  a 
moment ! 

What  that  bear  thought  when  it  saw  the  man 
vanish  from  the  spot  like  a  ghost,  of  course  I  cannot 
tell.  It  certainly  looked  surprised,  and,  if  it  was  a 
bear  of  ordinary  sensibility,  it  must  undoubtedly 
have  felt  astonished.  At  any  rate,  after  standing 
there,  gazing  for  nearly  a  minute  in  mute  amazement 
at  the  spot  where  Heywood  had  disappeared,  it  let 
itself  down  on  its  forelegs,  and,  turning  round,  walked 
slowly  back  into  the  bushes. 

Poor  Heywood  could  not  swim,  so  the  river  did 
what  it  pleased  with  him.  After  sweeping  him  out 
into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  rolling  him  over 
five  or  six  times,  and  whirling  him  round  in  an  eddy 
close  to  the  land,  and  dragging  him  out  again  into 
the  main  current,  and  sending  him  struggling  down 
a  rapid,  it  threw  him  at  last,  like  a  bundle  of  old 
clothes,  on  a  shallow,  where  he  managed  to  get  on 
his  feet,  and  staggered  to  the  shore  in  a  most  melan- 

1  See  Frontispiece. 
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choly  plight.  Thereafter  he  returned  to  the  encamp¬ 
ment,  like  a  drowned  rat,  with  his  long  hair  plastered 
to  his  thin  face,  and  his  soaked  garments  clinging 
tightly  to  his  slender  body.  Had  he  been  able  to 
see  himself  at  that  moment,  he  would  have  laughed, 
but,  not  being  able  to  see  himself,  and  feeling  very 
miserable,  he  sighed  and  shuddered  with  cold,  and 
then  set  to  work  to  kindle  a  fire  and  dry  himself. 

Meanwhile  the  bear  continued  its  walk  up  the 
river.  Arrowhead,  after  a  time,  lost  the  track  of  the 
bear  he  was  in  search  of,  and,  believing  that  it  was 
too  late  to  follow  it  up  farther  that  night,  he  turned 
about,  and  began  to  retrace  his  steps.  Not  long 
after  that,  he  and  the  bear  met  face  to  face.  Of 
course,  the  Indian’s  gun  was  levelled  in  an  instant, 
but  the  meeting  was  so  sudden,  that  the  aim  was 
not  so  true  as  usual,  and,  although  the  ball 
mortally  wounded  the  animal,  it  did  not  kill  him 
outright. 

There  was  no  time  to  re-load,  so  Arrowhead 
dropped  his  gun  and  ran.  He  doubled  as  he  ran, 
and  made  for  the  encampment;  but  the  bear  ran 
faster.  It  was  soon  at  the  Indian’s  heels.  Know¬ 
ing  that  farther  flight  was  useless.  Arrowhead 
drew  the  hatchet  that  hung  at  his  belt,  and,  turn- 
'  ing  round,  faced  the  infuriated  animal,  which 
instantly  rose  on  its  hind  legs  and  closed  with  him. 

The  Indian  met  it  with  a  tremendous  blow  of  his 
axe,  seized  it  by  the  throat  with  his  left  hand,  and 
endeavoured  to  repeat  the  blow.  But  brave  and 
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powerful  though  he  was,  the  Indian  was  like  a  mere 
child  in  the  paw  of  the  hear.  The  axe  descended 
with  a  crash  on  the  monster’s  head,  and  sank  into 
its  skull.  But  bears  are  notoriously  hard  to  kill. 
This  one  scarcely  seemed  to  feel  the  blow.  Next 
instant  Arrowhead  was  down,  and,  with  its  claws 
fixed  in  the  man’s  back,  the  bear  held  him  down,  while 
it  began  to  gnaw  the  fleshy  part  of  his  left  shoulder. 

No  cry  escaped  from  the  prostrate  hunter.  He 
determined  to  lie  perfectly  still,  as  if  he  were  dead, 
that  being  his  only  chance  of  escape ;  but  the  animal 
was  furious,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Indian’s 
brave  spirit  would  soon  have  fled,  had  not  God 
mercifully  sent  Jasper  Derry  to  his  relief. 

That  stout  hunter  had  been  near  at  hand  when 
the  shot  was  fired.  He  at  once  ran  in  the  direction 
whence  the  sound  came,  and  arrived  on  the  scene 
of  the  struggle  just  as  Arrowhead  fell.  Without  a 
moment’s  hesitation  he  dropt  on  one  knee,  took  a 
quick  but  careful  aim  and  fired.  The  ball  entered 
the  bear’s  head  just  behind  the  ear  and  rolled  it  over 
dead ! 

Arrowhead’s  first  act  on  rising  was 'to  seize  the 
hand  of  his  deliverer,  and  in  a  tone  of  deep  feeling 
exclaimed,  “  My  brother  !  ” 

‘‘  Ay,”  said  Jasper  with  a  quiet  smile,  as  he  re¬ 
loaded  his  gun ;  “  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  you 
and  I  have  helped  one  another  in  the  nick  of  time. 
Arrowhead  ;  we  shall  be  brothers,  and  good  friends 
to  boot,  I  hope,  as  long  as  we  live.” 
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“  Good,”  said  the  Indian,  a  smile  lighting  up  for 
one  moment  his  usually  grave  features. 

“  But  my  brother  is  wounded,  let  me  see,”  said 
Jasper. 

“  It  will  soon  be  well,”  said  the  Indian  carelessly, 
as  he  took  off  his  coat  and  sat  down  on  the  bank, 
while  the  white  hunter  examined  his  wounds. 

This  was  all  that  was  said  on  the  subject  by 
these  two  men.  They  were  used  to  danger  in  ever}^ 
form,  and  had  often  saved  each  other  from  sudden 
death.  The  Indian’s  wounds,  though  painful,  were 
trifling.  Jasper  dressed  them  in  silence,  and  then, 
drawing  his  long  hunting  knife,  he  skinned  and  cut 
up  the  bear,  while  his  companion  lay  down  on  the 
bank,  smoked  his  pipe,  and  looked  on.  Having  cut 
off  the  best  parts  of  the  carcass  for  supper,  the  hun¬ 
ters  returned  to  the  canoe,  carrying  the  skin  along 
with  them. 
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CHAPTEK  VIII 

RUNNING  THE  FALLS — WILD  SCENES  AND  MEN 

I^EXT  day  the  travellers  reached  one  of  those 
JLi  magnificent  lakes  of  which  there  are  so  many 
in  the  wild  woods  of  North  America,  and  which  are 
so  like  to  the  great  ocean  itself,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  believe  them  to  be  bodies  of  fresh  water 
until  they  are  tasted. 

The  largest  of  these  inland  seas  is  the  famous 
Lake  Superior,  which  is  so  enormous  in  size  that 
ships  can  sail  on  its  broad  bosom  for  several  days 
out  of  sight  of  land.  It  is  upwards  of  three  hundred 
miles  long,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  broad. 
A  good  idea  of  its  size  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact,  that  it  is  large  enough  to  contain  the  whole 
of  Scotland,  and  deep  enough  to  cover  her  highest 
hills! 

The  lake  on  which  the  canoe  was  now  launched, 
although  not  so  large  as  Superior,  was,  nevertheless, 
a  respectable  body  of  water,  on  which  the  sun  was 
shining  as  if  on  a  shield  of  bright  silver.  There  were 
numbers  of  small  islets  scattered  over  Its  surface ; 
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some  thickly  wooded  to  the  water’s  edge,  others 
little  better  than  bare  rocks.  Crossing  this  lake 
they  came  to  the  mouth  of  a  pretty  large  stream 
and  began  to  ascend  it.  The  first  thing  they  saw  on 
rounding  a  bend  in  the  stream  was  an  Indian  tent, 
and  in  front  of  this  tent  was  an  Indian  baby,  hang¬ 
ing  from  the  branch  of  a  tree. 

Let  not  the  reader  he  horrified.  The  child  was 
not  hanging  by  the  neck,  but  by  the  handle  of  its 
cradle,  which  its  mother  had  placed  there,  to  keep 
her  little  one  out  of  the  way  of  the  dogs.  The  Indian 
cradle  is  a  very  simple  contrivance.  A  young  mother 
came  out  of  the  tent  with  her  child  just  as  the  canoe 
arrived,  and  began  to  pack  it  in  its  cradle.  Jasper 
stopped  for  a  few  minutes  to  converse  with  one  of 
the  Indians,  so  that  the  artist  had  a  good  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  whole  operation. 

The  cradle  was  simply  a  piece  of  flat  board,  with 
a  bit  of  scarlet  cloth  fastened  down  each  side  of  it. 
First  of  all,  the  mother  laid  the  poor  infant,  which 
was  quite  naked,  sprawling  on  the  ground.  A  dirty- 
looking  dog  took  advantage  of  this  to  sneak  forward 
and  smell  at  it,  whereupon  the  mother  seized  a  heavy 
piece  of  wood,  and  hit  the  dog  such  a  rap  over  the 
nose  as  sent  it  away  howling.  Then  she  spread  a 
thick  layer  of  soft  moss  on  the  wooden  board.  Above 
this  she  laid  a  very  neat,  small  blanket,  about  two 
feet  in  length.  Upon  this  she  placed  the  baby,  which 
objected  at  first  to  go  to  bed,  squalled  a  good  deal, 
and  kicked  a  little.  The  mother  therefore  took  it  up. 
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turned  it  over,  gave  it  one  or  two  hearty  slaps,  and 
laid  it  down  again. 

This  seemed  to  quiet  it,  for  it  afterwards  lay 
straight  out,  and  perfectly  still,  with  its  coal-black 
eyes  staring  out  of  its  fat  brown  face,  as  if  it  were 
astonished  at  receiving  such  rough  treatment.  The 
mother  next  spread  a  little  moss  over  the  child,  and 
above  that  she  placed  another  small  blanket,  which 
she  folded  and  tucked  in  very  comfortably,  keeping 
the  little  one’s  arms  close  to  its  sides,  and  packing 
it  all  up,  from  neck  to  heels,  so  tightly  that  it 
looked  more  like  the  making  up  of  a  parcel  than  the 
wrapping  up  of  a  child.  This  done,  she  drew  the 
scarlet  cloth  over  it  from  each  side  of  the  cradle,  and 
laced  it  down  the  front.  When  all  was  done,  the 
infant  looked  like  an  Egyptian  mummy,  nothing  but 
the  head  being  visible. 

The  mother  then  leaned  the  cradle  against  the 
stem  of  a  tree,  and  immediately  one  of  the  dogs  ran 
against  it,  and  knocked  it  over.  Luckily,  there 
was  a  wooden  bar  attached  to  the  cradle,  in  front 
of  the  child’s  face,  which  bar  is  placed  there  on 
purpose  to  guard  against  injury  from  such  accidents, 
so  that  the  bar  came  first  to  the  ground,  and  thus 
prevented  the  flattening  of  the  child’s  nose,  which,  to 
say  truth,  was  flat  enough  already  ! 

Instead  of  scolding  herself  for  her  own  carelessness, 
the  Indian  mother  scolded  the  dog,  and  then  hung 
the  child  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  to  keep  it  from 
further  mischief. 
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The  next  turn  in  the  river  revealed  a  large  water¬ 
fall,  up  which  it  was  impossible  to  paddle,  so  they 
prepared  to  make  a  portage.  Before  arriving  at  the 
foot  of  it,  however,  Jasper  landed  Hey  wood,  to  enable 
him  to  make  a  sketch,  and  then  the  two  men  shoved 
off,  and  proceeded  to  the  foot  of  the  fall. 

They  were  lying  there  in  an  eddy,  considering 
where  was  the  best  spot  to  land,  when  a  loud  shout 
drew  their  attention  towards  the  rushing  water. 
Immediately  after,  a  boat  was  seen  to  hover  for  a 
moment  on  the  brink  of  the  waterfall.  This  fall,  al¬ 
though  about  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high,  had  such  a  large 
body  of  water  rushing  over  it,  that  the  river,  instead 
of  falling  straight  down,  gushed  over  in  a  steep 
incline.  Down  this  incline  the  boat  now  darted  with 
the  speed  of  lightning.  It  was  full  of  men,  two  of 
whom  stood  erect,  the  one  in  the  bow,  the  other  in 
the  stern,  to  control  the  movements  of  the  boat. 

For  a  few  seconds  there  was  deep  silence.  The 
men  held  their  breath  as  the  boat  leaped  along  with 
the  boiling  flood.  There  was  a  curling  white  wave 
at  the  foot  of  the  fall.  The  boat  cut  through  this 
like  a  knife,  drenching  her  crew  with  spray.  Next 
moment  she  swept  round  into  the  eddy  where  the 
canoe  was  floating,  and  the  men  gave  vent  to  a  loud 
cheer  of  satisfaction  at  having  run  the  fall  in  safety. 

But  this  was  not  the  end  of  that  exciting  scene. 
Scarcely  had  they  gained  the  land,  when  another 
boat  appeared  on  the  crest  of  the  fall.  Again  a  shout 
was  given  and  a  dash  made.  For  one  moment  there 
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was  a  struggle  with  the  raging  flood,  and  then  a  loud 
cheer  as  the  second  boat  swept  into  the  eddy  in  safety. 
Then  a  third  and  a  fourth  boat  went  through  the  same 
operation,  and  before  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
six  boats  ran  the  fall.  The  bay  at  the  foot  of  it, 
which  had  been  so  quiet  and  solitary  when  Jasper 
and  his  friends  arrived,  became  the  scene  of  the 
wildest  confusion  and  noise,  as  the  men  ran  about 
with  tremendous  activity,  making  preparations  to 
spend  the  night  there. 

Some  hauled  might  and  main  at  the  boats ;  some 
carried  up  the  provisions,  frying-pans,  and  kettles ; 
others  cut  down  dry  trees  with  their  axes,  and  cut 
them  up  into  logs  from  five  to  six  feet  long  and  as 
thick  as  a  man’s  thigh.  These  were  intended  for  six 
great  fires,  each  boat’s  crew  requiring  a  fire  to  them¬ 
selves. 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  principal  guides  and 
steersmen  crowded  round  our  three  travellers,  and 
plied  them  with  questions  ;  for  it  was  so  unusual  to 
meet  with  strangers  in  that  far-off  wilderness,  that 
a  chance  meeting  of  this  kind  was  regarded  as  quite 
an  important  event. 

“You’re  bound  for  York  Fort,  no  doubt,”  said 
Jasper,  addressing  a  tall  handsome  man  of  between 
forty  and  fifty,  who  was  the  principal  guide. 

“  Ay,  that ’s  the  end  of  our  journey.  You  see  we  ’re 
taking  our  furs  down  to  the  coast.  Have  you  come 
from  York  Fort,  friend  !” 

“  No,  I ’ve  come  all  the  way  from  Canada,”  said 
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Jasper,  who  thereupon  gave  them  a  short  account  of 
his  voyage. 

“  Well,  Jasper,  you  ’ll  spend  the  night  with  us, 
won’t  you  ?  ”  said  the  guide. 

"  That  will  I,  right  gladly.” 

“  Come,  then,  I  see  the  fires  are  beginning  to  burn. 
We  may  as  well  have  a  pipe  and  a  chat  while  supper 
is  getting  ready.” 

The  night  was  now  closing  in,  and  the  scene  in  the 
forest,  when  the  camp-fires  began  to  blaze,  was  one 
of  the  most  stirring  and  romantic  sights  that  could 
be  witnessed  in  that  land.  The  men  of  the  brigade 
were  some  of  them  French-Oanadians,  some  natives 
of  the  Orkney  Islands,  who  had  been  hired  and  sent 
out  there  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  others  were 
half-breeds,  and  a  few  were  pure  Indians.  They  were 
all  dressed  in  what  is  called  voyageur  costume — coats 
or  capotes  of  blue  or  grey  cloth,  with  hoods  to  come 
over  their  heads  at  night,  and  fastened  round  their 
waists  with  scarlet  worsted  belts ;  corduroy  or  grey 
trousers,  gartered  outside  at  the  knees,  moccasins, 
and  caps.  But  most  of  them  threw  off  their  coats, 
and  appeared  in  blue  and  red  striped  cotton  shirts, 
which  were  open  at  the  throat,  exposing  their  broad, 
sun-burned,  hairy  chests.  There  was  variety,  too,  in 
the  caps — some  had  Scotch  bonnets,  others  red  night¬ 
caps,  a  few  had  tall  hats,  ornamented  with  gold  and 
silver  cords  and  tassels,  and  a  good  many  wore  no 
covering  at  all  except  their  own  thickly-matted  hair. 
Their  faces  were  burned  to  every  shade  of  red,  brown, 
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and  black,  from  constant  exposure,  and  they  were 
strong  as  lions,  wild  as  zebras,  and  frolicksome  as 
kittens  ! 

It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  Hey  wood  got  into  an 
extraordinary  state  of  excitement  and  delight  as  he 
beheld  these  wild,  fine-looking  men  smoking  their 
pipes  and  cooking  their  suppers,  sitting,  lying,  and 
standing,  talking  and  singing,  and  laughing,  with 
teeth  glistening  and  eyes  glittering  in  the  red  blaze 
of  the  fires — each  of  which  fires  was  big  enough  to 
have  roasted  a  whole  ox ! 

The  young  artist  certainly  made  good  use  of  his 
opportunity.  He  went  about  from  fire  to  fire,  sketch¬ 
book  in  hand,  sketching  all  the  best-looking  men  in 
every  possible  attitude,  sometimes  singly,  and  some¬ 
times  in  groups  of  five  or  six.  He  then  went  to  the 
farthest  end  of  the  encampment,  and,  in  the  light  of 
the  last  fire,  made  a  picture  of  all  the  rest. 

The  kettles  were  soon  steaming.  These  hung 
from  tripods  erected  over  the  fires.  Their  contents 
were  fiour  and  pemican,  made  into  a  thick  soup 
called  Eubbiboo. 

As  pemican  is  a  kind  of  food  but  little  known  in 
this  country,  I  may  as  well  describe  how  it  is  made. 
In  the  first  place,  it  consists  of  buffalo  meat.  The 
great  plains,  or  prairies,  of  America,  which  are  like 
huge  downs  or  commons  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent, 
afford  grass  sufiicient  to  support  countless  herds  of 
deer,  wild  horses,  and  bisons.  The  bisons  are  called 

by  the  people  there  buffaloes.  The  buffalo  is  some- 
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what  like  an  enormous  ox,  but  its  hind-quarters  are 
smaller  and  its  fore-quarters  much  larger  than  those 
of  the  ox.  Its  hair  is  long  and  shaggy,  particularly 
about  the  neck  and  shoulders,  where  it  becomes 
almost  a  mane.  Its  horns  are  thick  and  short,  and 
its  look  is  very  ferocious,  but  it  is  in  reality  a  timid 
creature,  and  will  only  turn  to  attack  a  man  when 
it  is  hard  pressed  and  cannot  escape.  Its  flesh  is 
first-rate  for  food,  even  better  than  beef,  and  there 
is  a  large  hump  on  its  shoulder,  which  is  considered 
the  best  part  of  the  animal. 

Such  is  the  bison,  or  buffalo,  from  which  pemican 
is  made. 

When  a  man  wishes  to  make  a  bag  of  pemican, 
he  first  of  all  kills  the  buffalo — not  an  easy  thing  to 
do  by  any  means,  for  the  buffalo  runs  well.  Having 
killed  him,  he  skins  him  and  cuts  up  the  meat — 
also  a  difficult  thing  to  do,  especially  if  one  is  not 
used  to  that  sort  of  work.  Then  he  cuts  the  meat 
into  thin  layers,  and  hangs  it  up  to  dry.  Dried 
meat  will  keep  for  a  long  time.  It  is  packed  up  in 
bales  and  sent  about  that  country  to  be  used  as  food. 
The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make  a  bag  of  the 
raw  hide  of  the  buffalo.  This  is  done  with  a  glover’s 
needle,  the  raw  sinews  of  the  animal  being  used 
instead  of  thread.  The  bag  is  usually  about  three 
feet  long,  and  eighteen  inches  broad,  and  the  hair  is 
left  on  the  outside  of  it.  A  huge  pot  is  now  put  on 
the  fire,  and  the  fat  of  the  buffalo  is  melted  down. 
Then  the  dried  meat  is  pounded  between  two  stones, 
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until  it  is  torn  and  broken  up  into  shreds,  after 
which  it  is  put  into  the  bag,  the  melted  fat  is 
poured  over  it,  and  the  whole  is  well  mixed.  The 
last  operation  is  to  sew  up  the  mouth  of  the  bag 
and  leave  it  to  cool,  after  'which  the  pemican  is 
ready  for  use. 

In  this  state  a  bag  of  pemican  will  keep  fresh  and 
good  for  years.  When  the  search  was  going  on  in 
the  polar  regions  for  the  lost  ships  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  one  of  the  parties  hid  some  pemican  in  the 
ground,  intending  to  return  and  take  it  up.  They 
returned  home,  however,  another  way.  Five  years 
later  some  travellers  discovered  this  pemican,  and  it 
was  found,  at  that  time,  to  be  fit  for  food.  Pemican 
is  extensively  used  throughout  Kiiport’s  Land, 
especially  during  summer,  for  at  that  season  the 
brigades  of  boats  start  from  hundreds  of  inland  trad¬ 
ing-posts  to  take  the  furs  to  the  coast  for  shipment 
to  England,  and  pemican  is  found  to  be  not  only  the 
best  of  food  for  these  hard-working  men,  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  convenient  to  carry. 

Supper  finished,  the  wild-looking  fellows  of  this 
brigade  took  to  their  pipes,  and  threw  fresh  logs  on 
the  fires,  which  roared,  and  crackled,  and  shot  up 
their  forked  tongues  of  flame,  as  if  they  wished  to 
devour  the  forest.  Then  the  song  and  the  story  went 
round,  and  men  told  of  terrible  fights  with  the  red 
men  of  the  prairies,  and  desperate  encounters  with 
grizzly  bears  in  the  Kocky  Mountains,  and  narrow 
escapes  among  the  rapids  and  falls,  until  the  night 
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was  half  spent.  Then,  one  by  one,  each  man 
wrapped  himself  in  his  blanket,  stretched  himself 
on  the  ground  with  his  feet  towards  the  fire  and 
his  head  pillowed  on  a  coat  or  a  heap  of  brush¬ 
wood,  and  went  to  sleep. 

Ere  long  they  were  all  down,  except  one  or  two 
long-winded  story  tellers,  who  went  on  muttering  to 
their  pipes  after  their  comrades  were  asleep.  Even 
these  became  tired  at  last  of  the  sound  of  their  own 
voices,  and  gradually  every  noise  in  the  camp  was 
hushed,  except  the  crackling  of  the  fires  as  they  sank 
by  degrees  and  went  out,  leaving  the  place  in  dead 
silence  and  total  darkness. 

With  the  first  peep  of  dawn  the  guide  arose.  In 
ten  minutes  after  his  first  shout  the  whole  camp 
was  astir.  The  men  yawned  a  good  deal  at  first 
and  grumbled  a  little,  and  stretched  themselves 
violently,  and  yawned  again.  But  soon  they  shook 
off  laziness  and  sprang  to  their  work.  Pots,  pans, 
kettles,  and  pemican  bags  were  tossed  into  the  boats, 
and  in  the  course  of  half-an-hour  they  were  ready 
to  continue  the  voyage. 

Jasper  stood  beside  the  guide  looking  on  at  the 
busy  scene. 

“  Heard  you  any  news  from  the  Saskatchewan  of 
late,”  said  he. 

“  Not  much,”  replied  the  guide ;  “  there  "s  little 
stirring  there  just  now,  except  among  the  Indians, 
who  have  been  killing  and  scalping  each  other  as 
usual.  But,  by  the  way,  that  reminds  me  there  has 
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been  a  sort  of  row  between  the  Indians  and  the 
Company’s  people  at  Fort  Erie. 

“  Fort  Erie,”  said  Jasper  with  a  start. 

“  Ay,  that ’s  the  name  o’  the  fort,  if  I  remember 
right,”  returned  the  guide.  “  It  seems  that  one  o’  the 
men  there,  I  think  they  call  him  Laroche — but  what 
makes  you  start,  friend  Jasper  ?  Do  you  know  any¬ 
thing  of  this  man.” 

“  Yes,  he ’s  a  friend  of  mine.  Go  on,  let  me  hear 
about  it.” 

“  Well,  there ’s  not  much  to  tell,”  resumed  the  guide. 
“  This  Laroche,  it  would  appear,  has  got  into  hot 
water.  He  has  a  daughter,  a  good  lookin’  wench 
I ’m  told,  and,  better  than  that,  a  well-behaved  one. 
One  o’  the  Indians  had  been  impertinent  to  the  girl, 
so  old  Laroche,  who  seems  to  be  a  fiery  fellow,  up 
fist,  hit  him  on  the  nose,  and  knocked  the  savage 
flat  on  his  back.  A  tremendous  howl  was  set  up, 
and  knives  and  hatchets  were  flourished ;  but  Mr. 
Pemberton,  who  is  in  charge  of  Fort  Erie,  ran  in  and 
pacified  them.  The  Indian  that  was  floored  vows 
he  ’ll  have  the  hair  of  old  Laroche’s  head.” 

This  taking  the  hair  off  people’s  heads,  or  scalp¬ 
ing  ,as  it  is  called,  is  a  common  practice  among 
the  North  American  Indians.  When  a  savage  kills 
his  enemy  he  runs  his  scalping  knife  round  the  dead 
man’s  head,  seizes  the  hair  with  his  left  hand  and 
tears  the  scalp  off.  Indeed  this  dreadful  cruelty  is 
sometimes  practised  before  death  has  occured.  The 
scalp  with  its  lock  of  hair  is  taken  home  by  the 
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victor,  and  hung  up  in  his  tent  as  a  trophy  of  war. 
The  man  who  can  show  the  greatest  number  of 
scalps  is  considered  the  greatest  warrior.  The 
dresses  of  Indian  warriors  are  usually  fringed  with 
human  scalp-locks. 

‘‘That’s  a  bad  business,”  said  Jasper,  who  w^as 
concerned  to  hear  such  news  of  his  intended  father- 
in-law.  “  Do  ye  know  the  name  o’  this  red-skinned 
rascal ?  ” 

“  I  heard  it  mentioned,”  said  the  guide,  “  but  I 
can’t  remember  it  at  this  moment.” 

“The  boats  are  ready  to  start,”  said  one  of  the 
steersmen,  coming  up  just  then. 

“Very  good,  let  the  men  embarlv.  Now,  Jasper, 
we  must  part.  Give  us  a  shake  o’  your  hand.  A 
pleasant  trip  to  you.” 

“The  same  to  you,  friend,”  said  Jasper,  return¬ 
ing  the  guide’s  squeeze. 

In  another  minute  the  boats  were  away. 

“  Now,  friends,  we  shall  start,”  said  Jasper,  break¬ 
ing  the  deep  silence  which  followed  the  departure 
of  the  brigade. 

“  Good,”  said  Arrowhead. 

“  I ’m  ready,”  said  Hey  wood. 

The  canoe  was  soon  in  the  water,  and  the  men 
in  their  places ;  but  they  started  that  morning  with¬ 
out  a  song.  Arrowdiead  was  never  inclined  to  be 
noisy.  Hey  wood  was  sleepy,  and  Jasper  was  rendered 
anxious  by  what  he  had  heard  of  his  friends  at 
Fort  Erie,  so  they  paddled  away  in  silence. 
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CHAPTEE  IX 

THE  FORT,  AND  AN  UNEXPECTED  MEETING 
E  turn  now  to  a  very  different  scene.  It  ■  is  a 


t  f  small  fort  or  trading-post  on  the  banks  of  a 
stream  which  flows  through  the  prairie.  The  fort 
is  very  much  like  the  one  which  has  been  already 
described,  but  somewhat  stronger;  and  there  are 
four  block-houses  or  bastions,  one  at  each  corner, 
from  which  the  muzzles  of  a  few  heavy  guns  may 
be  seen  protruding. 

The  trees  and  bushes  have  been  cleared  away  from 
around  this  fort,  and  the  strips  of  forest-land  which 
run  along  both  sides  of  the  river  are  not  so  thickly 
wooded  as  the  country  through  which  the  reader  has 
hitherto  been  travelling.  In  front  of  the  fort  rolls 
the  river.  Immediately  behind  it  lies  the  boundless 
prairie,  which  extends  like  a  sea  of  grass,  with 
scarcely  a  tree  or  bush  upon  it,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach.  This  is  Fort  Erie. 

You  might  ride  for  many  days  over  that  prairie 
without  seeing  anything  of  the  forest,  except  a  clump 
of  trees  and  bushes  here  and  there,  and  now  and 
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then  a  little  pond.  The  whole  region  is  extremely 
beautiful.  One  that  ought  to  fill  the  hearts  of  men 
with  admiration  and  love  of  the  bountiful  God  who 
formed  it.  But  men  in  those  regions,  at  the  time  I 
write  of,  thought  of  little  beauties  of  nature,  and  cared 
nothing  for  the  goodness  of  God.  At  least  this  may 
be  truly  said  of  the  red-skinned  owners  of  the  soil. 
It  was  otherwise  with  sorae  of  the  white  people  who 
dwelt  there. 

Three  weeks  had  passed  away  since  the  night 
spent  by  our  friends  with  the  brigade.  It  was  now 
a  beautiful  evening,  a  little  after  sunset.  The  day’s 
work  at  the  fort  had  been  finished,  and  the  men 
were  amusing  themselves  by  racing  their  horses,  of 
which  fine  animals  there  were  great  numbers  at  Fort 
Erie. 

Just  a  little  after  the  sun  had  gone  down,  three 
horsemen  appeared  on  the  distant  prairie  and  came 
bounding  at  full  gallop  towards  the  fort.  They 
were  our  friends  Jasper,  Hey  wood,  and  Arrowhead. 
These  adventurous  travellers  had  reached  a  fort  far¬ 
ther  down  the  river  two  days  before,  and,  having 
been  supplied  with  horses,  had  pushed  forward  by 
way  of  the  plains. 

On  entering  the  belt  of  woods  close  to  the  fort, 
the  horsemen  reined  in,  and  rode  among  the  trees 
more  cautiously. 

“  Here ’s  the  end  of  our  journey  at  last,”  cried  Jas¬ 
per,  on  whose  bronzed  countenance  there  was  a  deep 
flush  of  excitement  and  a  look  of  anxiety. 
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J ust  as  he  said  this,  Jasper’s  heart  appeared  to 
leap  into  his  throat  and  almost  choked  him.  Pull¬ 
ing  up  suddenly,  he  swallowed  his  heart,  with  some 
difficulty,  and  said — 

“  Hold  on,  lads.  I  ’ll  ride  round  to  the  fort  by 
way  of  the  river,  for  reasons  of  my  own.  Push  on, 
Heywood,  with  the  Indian,  and  let  Mr.  Pemberton 
know  I ’m  coming.  See,  I  will  give  you  the  packet 
of  letters  we  were  asked  to  carry  from  the  fort  below. 
Now,  make  haste.” 

Heywood,  though  a  little  surprised  at  this  speech, 
and  at  the  manner  of  his  friend,  took  the  packet  in 
silence  and  rode  swiftly  away,  followed  by  the  Indian. 
When  they  were  gone,  Jasper  dismounted,  tied  his 
horse  to  a  tree,  and  walked  quickly  into  the  woods 
in  another  direction. 

Now  this  mysterious  proceeding  is  not  difficult  to 
explain.  J asper  had  caught  sight  of  a  female  figure 
walking  under  the  trees  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  spot  where  he  had  pulled  up.  He  knew 
that  there  were  none  but  Indian  women  at  Fort  Erie 
at  that  time,  and  that,  therefore,  the  only  respectably 
dressed  female  at  the  place  must  needs  be  his  own 
Marie  Laroche.  Overjoyed  at  the  opportunity  thus 
unexpectedly  afforded  him  of  meeting  her  alone,  he 
hastened  forward  with  a  beating  heart. 

Marie  was  seated  on  the  stump  of  a  fallen  tree 
when  the  hunter  came  up.  She  was  a  fair,  beautiful 
woman  of  about  five-and-twenty,  with  an  air  of 
modesty  about  her  which  attracted  love,  yet  repelled 
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familiarity.  Many  a  good-looking  and  well-doing 
young  fellow  had  attempted  to  gain  the  heart  of 
Marie  during  the  last  two  years,  but  without  success 
— for  this  good  reason,  that  her  heart  had  been 
gained  already. 

She  was  somewhat  startled  when  a  man  appeared 
thus  suddenly  before  her.  Jasper  stood  in  silence 
for  a  few  moments,  with  his  arms  crossed  upon  his 
breast,  and  gazed  earnestly  into  her  face. 

As  he  did  not  speak,  she  said — ‘'You  appear  to  be 
a  stranger  here.  Have  you  arrived  lately  ?  ” 

Jasper  was  for  a  moment  astonished  that  she  did 
not  at  once  recognise  him,  and  yet  he  had  no  reason 
to  be  surprised.  Besides  the  alteration  that  two 
years  sometimes  makes  in  a  man,  J asper  had  made 
a  considerable  alteration  on  himself.  When  Maria 
last  saw  him,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  practising 
the  foolish  and  unnatural  custom  of  shaving ;  and 
he  had  carried  it  to  such  an  extreme  that  he  shaved 
off  everything — whiskers,  beard,  and  moustache. 
But  within  a  year  he  had  been  induced  by  a  wise 
friend  to  change  his  opinion  on  this  subject.  That 
friend  had  suggested,  that  as  Providence  had  caused 
hair  to  grow  on  his  cheeks,  lips,  and  chin,  it  was 
intended  to  be  worn,  and  that  he  had  no  more  right 
to  shave  his  face  than  a  Chinaman  had  to  shave  his 
head.  Jasper  had  been  so  far  convinced,  that  he 
had  suffered  his  whiskers  to  grow.  These  were  now 
large  and  bushy,  and  had  encroached  so  much 
on  his  cliin  as  to  have  become  almost  a  beard. 
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Besides  this,  not  Laving  shaved  any  part  of  his  face 
during  the  last  three  weeks,  there  was  little  of  it 
visible  except  his  eyes,  forehead,  and  cheek-bones. 
All  the  rest  was  more  or  less  covered  with  black  hair. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Marie,  who  believed  him 
to  be  two  thousand  miles  away  at  that  moment,  did 
not  recognise  him  in  the  increasing  darkness  of 
evening.  The  lover  at  once  understood  this,  and  he 
resolved  to  play  the  part  of  a  stranger.  He  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  the  power  of  changing  his  voice — a 
power  possessed  by  many  people — and,  trusting  to  the 
increasing  gloom  to  conceal  him  and  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  last  person  in  the  world  whom  Marie  might 
expect  to  see  there,  he  addressed  her  as  follows  : — 

"lam  indeed  a  stranger  here  ;  at  least  I  have  not 
been  at  the  post  for  a  very  long  time.  I  have  just 
reached  the  end  of  a  long  journey.” 

"  Indeed,”  said  the  girl,  interested  by  the  stranger’s 
grave  manner.  "  May  I  ask  where  you  have  come 
from  ?  ” 

“  I  have  come  all  the  way  from  Canada,  young 
woman,  and  I  count  myself  lucky  in  meeting  with 
such  a  pleasant  face  at  the  end  of  my  journey.” 

"  From  Canada  1  ”  exclaimed  Marie,  becoming  still 
more  interested  in  the  stranger,  and  blushing 
deeply  as  she  asked — "  You  have  friends  there,  no 
doubt  ? ” 

"  Ay,  a  few,”  said  Jasper. 

"  And  wbat  has  brought  you  such  a  long  way  into 
this  wild  wilderness  ?  ”  asked  Marie,  sighing  as  she 
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thought  of  the  hundreds  of  miles  that  lay  between 
Fort  Erie  and  Canada. 

“  I  have  come  here  to  get  me  a  wife,”  replied 
J  asper, 

“  That  is  strange,”  said  the  girl,  smiling,  “  for  there 
are  few  but  Indian  women  here.  A  stout  hunter 
like  you  might  find  one  nearer  home,  I  should 
think.” 

Here  Marie  paused,  for  she  felt  that  on  such  a  sub¬ 
ject  she  ought  not  to  converse  with  a  stranger.  Yet 
she  could  help  adding,  “  But  perhaps,  as  you  say, 
you  have  been  in  this  part  of  the  world  before,  you 
may  have  some  one  in  your  mind  ?  ” 

“  I  am  engaged,”  said  Jasper  abruptly. 

On  hearing  this  Marie  felt  more  at  her  ease,  and, 
being  of  a  very  sympathetic  nature,  she  at  once 
courted  the  confidence  of  the  stranger. 

“  May  I  venture  to  ask  her  name  ?  ”  said  Marie, 
witli  an  arch  smile. 

“I  may  not  tell,”  replied  Jasper;  “I  have  a 
comrade  who  is  entitled  to  know  this  secret  before 
any  one  else.  Perhaps  you  may  have  heard  of  him, 
for  he  was  up  in  these  parts  two  years  agone.  His 
name  is  Jasper  Derry.” 

The  blood  rushed  to  Marie’s  temples  on  hearing 
the  name,  and  she  turned  her  face  away  to  conceal 
her  agitation,  while,  in  a  low  voice,  she  said — 

Is  Jasper  Derry,  then,  your  intimate  friend  ?  ” 

“  That  is  he — a  very  intimate  friend  indeed.  But 
you  appear  to  know  him  ” 
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“  Yes,  I — I  know  him — I  have  seen  him.  I  hope 
he  is  well,”  said  Marie ;  and  she  listened  with  a  beat¬ 
ing  heart  for  the  answer,  though  she  still  turned  her 
face  away. 

“  Oh !  he ’s  well  enough,”  said  Jasper  ;  "  sickness 
don’t  often  trouble  him.  He ’s  going  to  be  married.” 

Had  a  bullet  struck  the  girl’s  heart  she  could  not 
have  turned  more  deadly  pale  than  she  did  on  hear¬ 
ing  this.  She  half  rose  from  the  tree  stump,  and 
would  have  fallen  to  the  ground  insensible,  had  not 
Jasper  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

“  My  own  Marie,”  said  he  fervently,  “  forgive  me, 
dearest ;  forgive  my  folly,  my  wickedness,  in  deceiv¬ 
ing  you  in  this  fashion.  Oh,  what  a  fool  I  am !  ”  he 
added,  as  the  poor  girl  still  hung  heavily  in  his  grasp 
— “  speak  to  me  Marie,  my  own  darling.” 

Whether  it  was  the  earnestness  of  his  voice,  or  the 
kiss  which  he  printed  on  her  forehead,  or  the  coolness 
of  the  evening  air,  I  know  not,  but  certain  it  is  that 
Marie  recovered  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  and,  on 
being  convinced  that  Jasper  really  was  her  old  lover, 
she  resigned  herself,  wisely,  to  her  fate,  and  held  such 
an  uncommonly  long  conversation  with  the  bold 
hunter,  that  the  moon  was  up  and  the  stars  were  out 
before  they  turned  their  steps  towards  the  Fort. 

Why,  Jasper  Derry,”  cried  Mr.  Pemberton,  as  the 
hunter  entered  the  hall  of  Port  Erie,  “  where  ham 
you  been.  I ’ve  been  expecting  you  every  moment 
for  the  last  two  hours.” 

“Well,  you  see,  Mr.  Pemberton,  I  just  went  down 
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the  river  a  short  bit  to  see  an  old  friend  and  I  was 
kep’  longer  than  I  expected,”  said  Jasper,  with  a  cool, 
grave  face,  as  he  grasped  and  shook  the  hand  which 
was  held  out  to  him. 

“Ah!  I  see,  you  hunters  are  more  like  brothers 
than  friends.  No  doubt  you  went  to  smoke  a  pipe 
with  Hawkeye,  or  to  have  a  chat  with  the  Muskrat 
about  old  times,”  said  the  fur-trader,  mentioning  the 
names  of  two  Indians  who  were  celebrated  as  being 
the  best  hunters  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who  had 
been  bosom  friends  of  Jasper  when  he  resided  there 
two  years  before. 

“No,  I  Ve  not  yet  smoked  a  pipe  with  Hawkeye, 
neither  have  I  seen  Muskrat,  but  I  certainly  have 
had  a  pretty  long  chat  with  one  o’  my  old  friends,” 
answered  Jasper,  while  a  quiet  smile  played  on  his 
face. 

“  Well,  come  along  and  have  a  pipe  and  a  chat  with 
me.  I  hope  you  count  me  one  of  your  friends  too,” 
said  Mr.  Pemberton,  conducting  Jasper  into  an  inner 
room,  where  he  found  Hey  wood  and  Arrowhead  seated 
at  a  table,  doing  justice  to  a  splendid  supper  of 
buffalo-tongues,  venison-steaks,  and  marrow-bones. 

“  Here  are  your  comrades,  you  see,  hard  at 
work.  It ’s  lucky  you  came  to-night,  Jasper,  for  I 
intend  to  be  off  to-morrow  morning,  by  break  of  day, 
on  a  buffalo  hunt.  If  you  had  been  a  few  hours  later 
of  arriving,  I  should  have  missed  you.  Come,  will 
you  eat  or  smoke  ?  ” 
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“  1 11  eat  first,  if  you  have  no  objection,”  said  J asper, 
“  and  smoke  afterwards.” 

“Very  good.  Sit  down,  then,  and  get  to  work. 
Meanwhile,  I  ’ll  go  and  look  after  the  horses  that  we 
intend  to  take  with  us  to-morrow.  Of  course  you  ’ll 
accompany  us,  Jasper?” 

“  I  ’ll  be  very  glad,  and  so  will  Arrowhead,  there. 
There ’s  nothing  he  likes  so  much  as  a  chase  after  a 
buffalo,  unless,  it  may  be,  the  eating  of  him.  But  as 
for  my  friend  and  comrade  Mr.  Heywood,  he  must 
speak  for  himself.” 

“  1  will  be  delighted  to  go,”  answered  the  artist, 
“  nothing  will  give  me  more  pleasure ;  but  I  fear  my 
steed  is  too  much  exhausted  to  ” — 

“  Oh !  make  your  mind  easy  on  that  score,”  said 
the  fur-trader,  interrupting  him.  “  I  have  plenty  of 
capital  horses,  and  can  mount  the  whole  of  you,  so 
that ’s  settled.  And  now,  friends,  do  justice  to  your 
supper,  I  shall  be  back  before  you  have  done.” 

So  saying,  Mr.  Pemberton  left  the  room,  and  our 
three  friends,  being  unusually  hungry,  fell  vigorously 
to  work  on  the  good  cheer  of  Port  Erie. 
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CHAPTER  X 


BUFFALO-HUNTING  ON  THE  PRAIRIES 
EXT  day  most  of  the  men  of  Fort  Erie,  headed 


-  by  Mr.  Pemberton,  rode  away  into  the  prairies 
on  a  buffalo-hunt.  J asper  would  willingly  have  re¬ 
mained  with  Marie  at  the  fort,  but,  having  promised 
to  go,  he  would  not  now  draw  back. 

The  band  of  horsemen  rode  for  three  hours,  at  a 
q^uick  pace,  over  the  grassy  plains,  without  seeing 
anything.  Jasper  kept  close  beside  his  friend,  old 
Laroche,  while  Heywood  rode  and  conversed  chiefly 
with  Mr.  Pemberton.  There  were  about  twenty  men 
altogether,  armed  with  guns,  and  mounted  on  their 
best  buffalo-runners,  as  they  styled  the  horses  which 
were  trained  to  hunt  the  buffalo.  Many  of  these 
steeds  had  been  wild  horses,  caught  by  the  Indians, 
broken-in,  and  sold  by  them  to  the  fur-traders. 

I  have  seldom  ridden  so  long  without  meeting 
buffaloes,”  observed  Mr.  Pemberton,  as  the  party 
galloped  to  the  top  of  a  ridge  of  land,  from  which 
they  could  see  the  plains  far  and  wide  around  them. 

“  There  they  are  at  last,”  said  Heywood  eagerly. 
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pointing  to  a  certain  spot  on  the  far-off  horizon  where 
living  creatures  of  some  sort  were  seen  moving. 

“  That  must  be  a  band  o’  red-skins,”  said  J asper, 
who  trotted  up  at  this  moment  with  the  rest  of  the 
party. 

"  They  are  Sauteaux,”  *  observed  Arrowhead 
quietly. 

“  You  must  have  good  eyes,  friend,”  said  Pem¬ 
berton,  applying  a  small  pocket-telescope  to  his  eye ; 
“  they  are  indeed  Sauteaux,  I  see  by  their  dress,  and 
they  have  observed  us,  for  they  are  coming  straight 
this  way,  like  the  wind.” 

“  Will  they  come  as  enemies  or  friends  ?  ”  inquired 
^  Hey  wood. 

“  As  friends,  I  have  no  doubt,”  replied  the  fur- 
trader.  “  Come,  lads,  we  will  ride  forward  to  meet 
them.” 

In  a  short  time  the  two  parties  of  horsemen  met 
They  approached  almost  at  full  speed,  as  if  each 
meant  to  ride  the  other  down,  and  did  not  rein  up 
until  they  were  so  close  that  it  seemed  impossible 
to  avoid  a  shock. 

Have  you  seen  the  buffaloes  lately  ?  ”  inquired 
Pemberton,  after  the  first  salutation  had  passed. 

“Yes,  there  are  large  bands  not  an  hour’s  ride 
from  this.  Some  of  our  young  warriors  have  re¬ 
mained  to  hunt.  We  are  going  to  the  fort  to  trade.” 

“  Good ;  you  will  find  tobacco  enough  there  to  keep 

^  This  word  is  pronounced  Sotoes  in  the  plural  ;  Sotoe  in  the 
singular. 

F 
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you  smoking  till  I  return  with  fresh  meat,”  said 
Pemberton,  in  the  native  tongue,  which  he  could 
speak  like  an  Indian.  I’ll  not  be  long  away. 
Farewell.” 

FTo  more  words  were  wasted.  The  traders 
galloped  away  over  the  prairie,  and  the  Indians,  of 
whom  there  were  about  fifteen,  dashed  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  fort. 

These  Indians  were  a  very  different  set  of  men 
from  those  whom  I  have  already  introduced  to  the 
reader  in  a  former  chapter.  There  are  many  tribes 
of  Indians  in  the  wilderness  of  Eupert’s  Land,  and 
some  of  the  tribes  are  at  constant  war  with  each 
other.  But  in  order  to  avoid  confusing  the  reader, 
it  made  be  as  well  to  divide  the  Indian  race  into  two 
great  classes — namely,  those  who  inhabit  the  woods, 
and  those  who  roam  over  the  plains  or  prairies. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  thickwood  Indians  are  a  more 
peaceful  set  of  men  than  the  prairie  Indians.  They 
are  few  in  number,  and  live  in  a  land  full  of  game, 
where  there  is  far  more  than  enough  of  room  for  all 
of  them.  Their  mode  of  travelling  in  canoes,  and  on 
foot,  is  slow,  so  that  the  different  tribes  do  not  often 
meet,  and  they  have  no  occasion  to  quarrel.  They 
are,  for  the  most  part,  a  quiet  and  harmless  race 
of  savages,  and  being  very  dependent  on  the  fur- 
traders  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  they  are  on  their 
good  behaviour,  and  seldom  do  much  mischief. 

It  is  very  different  with  the  plain  Indians.  These 
savages  have  numbers  of  fine  horses,  and  live  in  a 
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splendid  open  country,  which  is  well-stocked  with 
deer  and  buffaloes,  besides  other  game.  They  are 
bold  riders,  and  scour  over  the  country  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  consequently  the  different  tribes  often  come 
across  each  other  when  out  hunting.  Quarrels  and 
fights  are  the  results,  so  that  these  savages  are 
naturally  a  fierce  and  warlike  race.  They  are  inde¬ 
pendent  too ;  for  although  they  get  their  guns  and 
ammunition  and  other  necessaries  from  the  traders, 
they  can  manage  to  live  without  these  things  if  need 
be.  They  can  clothe  themselves  in  the  skins  of 
wild  animals,  and  when  they  lose  their  guns,  or  wet 
their  powder,  they  can  kill  game  easily  with  their 
own  bows  and  arrows. 

It  was  a  band  of  these  fellows  that  now  went 
galloping  towards  Fort  Erie,  with  the  long  manes 
and  tails  of  the  half- wild  horses  and  the  scalp-locks 
on  their  dresses  and  their  own  long  black  hair 
streaming  in  the  wind. 

Pemberton  and  his  party  soon  came  up  with  the 
young  Indians  who  had  remained  to  chase  the  buffa¬ 
loes.  He  found  them  sheltered  behind  a  little 
mound,  making  preparations  for  an  immediate  attack 
on  the  animals,  which,  however,  were  not  yet  visible 
to  the  men  from  the  fort. 

I  do  believe  they  Ve  seen  buffaloes  on  the  other 
side  of  that  mound,”  said  Pemberton,  as  he  rode 
forward. 

He  was  right.  The  Indians,  of  whom  there  were 
six,  well  mounted  and  armed  with  strong  short  bows, 
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pointed  to  the  mound,  and  said  that  on  the  other 
side  of  it  there  were  hundreds  of  buffaloes. 

As  the  animals  were  so  numerous,  no  objection 
was  made  to  the  fur-traders  joining  in  the  hunt,  so 
in  another  moment  the  united  party  leaped  from 
their  horses  and  prepared  for  action.  Some  wiped 
out  and  carefully  loaded  their  guns,  others  examined 
the  priming  of  their  pieces,  and  chipped  the  edges 
off  the  flints  to  make  sure  of  their  not  missing  fire. 
All  looked  to  the  girths  of  their  saddles,  and  a  few 
threw  off  their  coats  and  rolled  their  shirt-sleeves  up 
to  their  shoulders,  as  if  they  were  going  to  undertake 
hard  and  bloody  work. 

Mr.  Pemberton  took  in  hand  to  look  after  our 
friend  Heywood,  the  rest  were  well  qualified  to 
look  after  themselves.  In  five  minutes  they  were 
all  remounted  and  rode  quietly  to  the  brow  of 
the  mound. 

Here  an  interesting  sight  presented  itself.  The 
whole  plain  was  covered  with  the  huge  unwieldy  forms 
of  the  buffaloes.  They  were  scattered  about,  singly 
and  in  groups,  grazing  or  playing  or  lying  down,  and 
in  one  or  two  places  some  of  the  bulls  were  engaged 
in  single  combat,  pawing  the  earth,  goring  each  other, 
and  bellowing  furiously. 

After  one  look,  the  hunters  dashed  down  the  hill 
and  were  in  the  midst  of  the  astonished  animals  al¬ 
most  before  they  could  raise  their  heads  to  look  at 
them.  Now  commenced  a  scene  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  describe  correctly.  Each  man  had  selected  his 
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own  group  of  animals,  so  that  the  whole  party  was 
scattered  in  a  moment. 

“  Follow  me,”  cried  Pemberton  to  Hey  wood, 
“  observe  what  I  do,  and  then  go  try  it  yourself.” 

The  fur-trader  galloped  at  full  speed  towards  a 
group  of  buffaloes  which  stood  right  before  him, 
about  two  hundred  yards  off.  He  carried  a  single- 
barrelled  gun  with  a  flint  lock  in  his  right  hand  and 
a  bullet  in  his  mouth,  ready  to  re-load.  The  buffaloes 
gazed  at  him  for  one  moment  in  stupid  surprise,  and 
then,  with  a  toss  of  their  heads  and  a  whisk  of  their 
tails,  they  turned  and  fled.  At  first  they  ran  with 
a  slow  awkward  gait,  like  pigs ;  and  to  one  who  did 
not  know  their  powers,  it  would  seem  that  the  fast¬ 
running  horses  of  the  two  men  would  quickly  over¬ 
take  them.  But  as  they  warmed  to  the  work  their 
speed  increased,  and  it  required  the  horses  to  get  up 
their  best  paces  to  overtake  them. 

After  a  furious  gallop,  Pemberton’s  horse  ran  close 
up  alongside  of  a  fine-looking  buffalo  cow — so  close 
that  he  could  almost  touch  the  side  of  the  animal 
with  the  point  of  his  gun.  Dropping  the  rein,  he 
pointed  the  gun  without  putting  it  to  his  shoulder 
and  fired.  The  ball  passed  through  the  animal’s 
heart,  and  it  dropt  like  a  stone.  At  the  same 
moment  Pemberton  flung  his  cap  on  the  ground  be¬ 
side  it,  so  that  he  might  afterwards  claim  it  as  his  own. 

The^  well-trained  horse  did  not  shy  at  the  shot, 
neither  did  it  check  its  pace  for  a  moment,  but  ran 
straight  on  and  soon  placed  its  master  alongside  of 
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another  buffalo  cow.  In  the  meantime,  Pemberton 
loaded  like  lightning.  He  let  the  reins  hang  loose, 
knowing  that  the  horse  understood  his  work,  and 
seizing  the  powder-horn  at  his  side  with  his  right 
hand,  drew  the  wooden  stopper  with  his  teeth,  and 
poured  a  charge  of  powder  into  his  left — guessing 
the  quantity,  of  course.  Pouring  this  into  the  gun 
he  put  the  muzzle  to  his  mouth,  and  spat  the  ball 
into  it,  struck  the  butt  on  the  pommell  of  the  saddle 
to  send  it  down,  as  weU  as  to  drive  the  powder  into 
the  pan,  and  taking  his  chance  of  the  gun  priming 
itself,  he  aimed  as  before,  and  pulled  the  trigger. 
The  explosion  followed,  and  a  second  buffalo  lay  dead 
upon  the  plain,  with  a  glove  beside  it  to  show  to 
whom  it  belonged. 

Scenes  similar  to  this  were  being  enacted  ail  over 
the  plain,  with  this  difference,  that  the  bad  or  im¬ 
patient  men  sometimes  fired  too  soon  and  missed 
their  mark,  or  by  only  wounding  the  animals, 
infuriated  them  and  caused  them  to  run  faster. 
One  or  two  ill-trained  horses  shied  when  the  guns 
were  fired,  and  left  their  riders  sprawling  on  the 
ground.  Others  stumbled  into  badger-holes  and 
rolled  over.  The  Indians  did  their  work  well.  They 
were  used  to  it,  and  did  not  bend  their  bows  until 
their  horses  almost  brushed  the  reeking  sides  of  the 
huge  brutes.  Then  they  drew  to  the  arrow  heads, 
and,  leaning  forward,  buried  the  shafts  up  to  the 
feathers.  The  arrow  is  said  to  be  even  more  deadly 
than  the  bullet. 
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Already  the  plain  was  strewn  with  dead  or  dying 
buffaloes,  and  the  ground  seemed  to  tremble  with 
the  thunder  of  the  tread  of  the  affrighted  animals. 
J asper  had  *  dropt  *  three,  and  Arrowhead  had  slain 
two,  yet  the  pace  did  not  slacken — still  the  work  of 
death  went  on. 

Having  seen  Pemberton  shoot  another  animal, 
Heywood  became  fired  with  a  desire  to  try  his  own 
hand,  so  he  edged  away  from  his  companion.  See¬ 
ing  a  very  large  monstrous-looking  buffalo  flying 
away  by  itself  at  no  great  distance,  he  turned  his 
horse  towards  it,  grasped  his  gun,  shook  the  reins, 
and  gave  chase. 

How  poor  Heywood  did  not  know  that  the  animal 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  kill  was  a  tough  old 
bull ;  neither  did  he  know  that  a  bull  is  bad  to  eat, 
and  dangerous  to  follow;  and,  worse  than  all,  he 
did  not  know  that  when  a  bull  holds  his  tail  stiff  and 
straight  up  in  the  air,  it  is  a  sign  that  he  is  in  a  tre¬ 
mendous  rage,  and  that  the  wisest  thing  a  man  can 
do  is  to  let  him  alone.  Heywood^  in  fact,  knew 
nothing,  so  he  rushed  blindly  on  his  fata  At  first 
the  bull  did  not  raise  his  tail,  but,  as  the  rider  drew 
near,  he  turned  his  enormous  shaggy  head  a  little  to 
one  side,  and  looked  at  him  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
wicked  little  eye.  When  Heywood  came  within  a 
few  yards  and,  in  attempting  to  take  aim,  fired  off 
his  gun  by  accident  straight  into  the  face  of  the  sun, 
the  tail  went  up  and  the  bull  began  to  growL  The 
ferocious  aspect  of  the  creature  alarmed  the  artist, 
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but  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  kill  it,  so  he 
attempted  to  re-load,  as  Pemberton  had  done.  He 
succeeded,  and,  as  he  was  about  to  turn  his  attention 
again  to  the  bull,  he  observed  one  of  the  men  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  fort  making  towards  him.  This  man 
saw  and  knew  the  artist’s  danger,  and  meant  to 
warn  him,  but  his  horse  unfortunately  put  one  of 
its  feet  into  a  hole,  and  sent  him  flying  head 
over  heels  through  the  air.  Heywood  was  now  so 
close  to  the  bull  that  he  had  to  prepare  for  another 
shot. 

The  horse  he  rode  was  a  thoroughly  good  buffalo- 
runner.  It  knew  the  dangerous  character  of  the  bull, 
if  its  rider  did  not,  and  kept  its  eye  watchfully  upon 
it.  At  last  the  bull  lost  patience,  and,  suddenly 
wheeling  round,  dashed  at  the  horse,  but  the  trained 
animal  sprang  nimbly  to  one  side,  and  got  out  of  the 
way.  Heywood  was  all  but  thrown.  He  clutched 
the  mane,  however,  and  held  on.  The  bull  then 
continued  its  flight. 

Determined  not  to  be  caught  in  this  way  again, 
the  artist  seized  the  reins,  and  ran  the  horse  close 
alongside  of  the  buffalo,  whose  tail  was  now  as  stiff  as 
a  poker.  Once  more  the  bull  turned  suddenly  round. 
Heywood  pulled  the  reins  violently,  thus  confusing 
his  steed  which  ran  straight  against  the  buffalo’s  big 
hairy  forehead.  It  was  stopped  as  violently  as  if  it  had 
run  against  the  side  of  a  house.  But  poor  Heywood 
was  not  stopped.  He  left  the  saddle  like  a  rocket, 
flew  right  over  the  bull’s  back,  came  down  on  his 
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face,  ploughed  up  the  land  with  his  nose — and 
learned  a  lesson  from  experience  ! 

Fortunately  the  spot  on  which  he  fell  happened 
to  be  one  of  those  soft  muddy  places  in  which  the 
buffaloes  are  fond  of  rolling  their  huge  bodies  in  the 
heat  of  summer,  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
bruised  and  dirty  face,  and  badly  soiled  clothes, 
the  bold  artist  was  none  the  worse  for  his 
adventure. 
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CHAPTEE  XI 

WINTER — SLEEPING  IN  THE  SNOW — A  NIGHT  ALARM 

SUMMEE  passed  away,  autumn  passed  away,  and 
winter  came.  So  did  Christmas,  and  so  did 
Jasper's  marriage-day. 

Now  the  reader  must  understand  that  there  is  a 
wonderful  difference  between  the  winter  in  that 
part  of  the  North  American  wilderness  called 
Eupert’s  land,  and  winter  in  our  own  happy  island. 

Winter  out  there  is  from  six  to  eight  months 
long.  The  snow  varies  from  three  to  four  feet  deep, 
and  in  many  places  it  drifts  to  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
deep.  The  ice  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  is  sometimes 
above  six  feet  thick ;  and  the  salt  sea  itself,  in 
Hudson’s  Bay,  is  frozen  over  to  a  great  extent. 
Nothing  like  a  thaw  takes  place  for  many  months 
at  a  time,  and  the  frost  is  so  intense  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  difficulty  to  prevent  one’s-self  from  being 
frost-bitten.  The  whole  country,  during  these  long 
winter  months,  appears  white,  desolate,  and  silent. 

Yet  a  good  many  of  the  birds  and  animals  keep 
moving  about,  though  most  of  them  do  so  at  night, 
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aud  do  not  often  meet  the  eye  of  man.  The  bear 
goes  to  sleep  all  winter  in  a  bole,  but  the  wolf  and 
the  fox  prowl  about  the  woods  at  night.  Ducks, 
geese,  and  plover  no  longer  enliven  the  marshes  with 
their  wild  cries ;  but  white  grouse,  or  ptarmigan,  fly 
about  in  immense  flocks,  and  arctic  hares  make 
many  tracks  in  the  deep  snow.  Still,  these  are  quiet 
creatures,  and  they  scarcely  break  the  deep  dead 
silence  of  the  forests  in  winter. 

At  this  period  the  Indian  and  the  fur-trader  wrap 
themselves  in  warm  dresses  of  deer-skin,  lined  with 
the  thickest  flannel,  and  spend  their  short  days  in 
trapping  and  shooting.  At  night  the  Indian  piles 
logs  on  his  fire  to  keep  out  the  frost,  and  adds  to  the 
warmth  of  his  skin-tent  by  heaping  snow  up  the 
outside  of  it  all  round.  The  fur-trader  puts  double 
window-frames  and  double  panes  of  glass  in  his 
windows,  puts  on  double  doors,  and  heats  his  rooms 
with  cast-iron  stoves. 

But  do  what  he  wiU,  the  fur-trader  cannot  keep 
out  the  cold  altogether.  He  may  heat  the  stove 
red-hot  if  he  will,  yet  the  water  in  the  basins  and 
jugs  in  the  corner  of  his  room  will  be  frozen,  and  his 
breath  settles  on  the  window-panes,  and  freezes  there 
so  thickly  that  it  actually  dims  the  light  of  the  sun. 
This  crust  on  the  windows  iTiside  is  sometimes  an 
inch  thick ! 

Thermometers  in  England  are  usually  filled  with 
quicksilver.  In  Kupert’s  Land  quicksilver  would 
be  frozen  half  the  winter,  so  spirit  of  wine  is  used 
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instead,  because  that  liquid  will  not  freeze  with  any 
ordinary  degree  of  cold.  Here,  the  thermometer 
sometimes  falls  as  low  as  zero.  Out  there  it  does 
not  rise  so  high  as  zero  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  winter,  and  it  is  often  as  low  as  twenty,  thirty, 
and  even  fifty  degrees  helow  zero. 

If  the  wind  should  blow  when  the  cold  is  intense* 
no  man  dare  face  it — he  would  be  certain  to  be 
frost-bitten.  The  parts  of  the  body  that  are  most 
easily  frozen  are  the  ears,  the  chin,  the  cheek-bones, 
the  nose,  the  heels,  fingers,  and  toes.  The  freezing 
of  any  part  begins  with  a  pricking  sensation.  When 
this  occurs  at  the  point  of  your  nose,  it  is  time  to 
give  earnest  attention  to  that  feature,  elso  you  run 
the  risk  of  having  it  shortened.  The  best  way  to 
recover  it  is  to  rub  it  well,  and  to  keep  carefully 
away  from  the  fire. 

The  likest  thing  to  a  frost-bite  is  a  burn.  In  fact, 
the  two  things  are  almost  the  same.  In  both  cases 
the  skin  or  flesh  is  destroyed,  and  becomes  a  sore. 
In  the  one  case  it  is  destroyed  by  fire,  in  the  other 
by  frost ;  but  in  both  it  is  painful  and  dangerous, 
according  to  the  depth  of  the  frost-bite  or  the  burn. 
Many  a  poor  fellow  loses  joints  of  his  toes  and  fingers 
— some  have  even  lost  their  hands  and  feet  by  frost. 
Many  have  lost  their  lives.  But  the  most  common 
loss  is  the  loss  of  the  skin  of  the  point  of  the  nose, 
cheek-bones,  and  chin — a  loss  which  is  indeed 
painful,  but  can  be  replaced  by  nature  in  the  course 
of  time. 
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Of  course  curious  appearances  are  produced  by 
such  intense  cold.  On  going  out  into  the  open  air, 
the  breath  settles  on  the  breast,  whiskers,  and  eye¬ 
brows  in  the  shape  of  hoar-frost ;  and  men  who  go 
out  in  the  morning  for  a  ramble  with  black  or  brown 
locks,  return  at  night  with  what  appears  to  be  grey 
hair — sometimes  with  icicles  hanging  about  their 
faces.  Horses  and  cattle  there  are  seldom  without 
icicles  hanging  from  their  lips  and  noses  in  winter. 

Poor  Mr.  Pemberton  was  much  troubled  in  this 
way.  He  was  a  fat  and  heavy  man,  and  apt  to  per¬ 
spire  freely.  When  he  went  out  to  shoot  in  winter, 
the  moisture  trickled  down  his  face  and  turned  his 
whiskers  into  two  little  blocks  of  ice  ;  and  he  used 
to  be  often  seen,  after  a  hard  day's  walk,  sitting  for 
a  long  time  beside  the  stove,  holding  his  cheeks  to 
the  fire,  and  gently  coaxing  the  icy  blocks  to  let  go 
their  hold ! 

But  for  all  this,  the  long  winter  of  those  regions 
is  a  bright  enjoyable  season.  The  cold  is  not  felt  so 
much  as  one  would  expect,  because  it  is  not  damp, 
and  the  weather  is  usually  bright  and  sunny. 

Prom  what  I  have  said,  the  reader  will  understand 
that  summer  in  those  regions  is  short  and  very  hot ; 
the  winter  long  and  very  cold.  Both  seasons  have 
their  own  peculiar  enjoyments,  and,  to  healthy  men, 
both  are  extremely  agreeable. 

I  have  said  that  Jasper’s  marriage  day  had  arrived. 
New  Year’s  Day  was  fixed  for  his  union  with  the 
fair  and  gentle  Marie.  As  is  usual  at  this  festive 
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season  of  the  year,  it  was  arranged  that  a  ball  should 
be  given  at  the  fort  in  the  large  hall  to  all  the  people 
that  chanced  to  be  there  at  the  time. 

Old  Laroche  had  been  sent  to  a  small  hut  a  long 
day’s  march  from  the  fort,  where  he  was  wont  to 
spend  his  time  in  trapping  foxes.  He  was  there 
alone,  so,  three  days  before  New  Year’s  Day,  Jasper 
set  out  with  Arrowhead  to  visit  the  old  man,  and 
bear  him  company  on  his  march  back  to  the  fort. 

There  are  no  roads  in  that  country.  Travellers 
have  to  plod  through  the  wilderness  as  they  best 
can.  It  may  not  have  occurred  to  my  reader  that 
it  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  walk  for  a  day  through 
snow  so  deep,  that,  at  every  step,  the  traveller 
would  sink  the  whole  length  of  his  leg.  The  truth 
is,  that  travelling  in  Eupert’s  Land  in  winter  would 
be  impossible  but  for  a  machine  which  enables  men 
to  walk  on  the  surface  of  the  snow  without  sinking 
more  than  a  few  inches.  This  machine  is  the  snow- 
shoe.  Snow-shoes  vary  in  size  and  form  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  but  they  are  all  used  for 
the  same  purpose.  Some  are  long  and  narrow; 
others  are  nearly  round.  They  vary  in  size  from 
three  to  six  feet  in  length,  and  from  eight  to  twenty 
inches  in  breadth.  They  are  extremely  light — 
made  of  a  frame  work  of  hard  wood,  and  covered 
with  a  network  of  deer-skin,  which,  while  it  pre¬ 
vents  the  wearer  from  sinking  more  than  a  few 
inches,  allows  any  snow  that  may  chance  to  fall  on 
the  top  of  the  shoe  to  pass  through  the  netting. 
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The  value  of  this  clumsy  looking  machine  may  be 
imagined,  when  I  say  that  men  with  them  will  easily 
walk  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  forty  miles  across  a 
country  over  which  they  could  not  walk  three  miles 
without  such  helps. 

It  was  a  bright,  calm,  frosty  morning  when  J asper 
and  his  friend  set  out  on  their  short  journey.  The 
sun  shone  brilliantly,  and  the  hoar-frost  sparkled  on 
the  trees  and  bushes,  causing  them  to  appear  as  if 
they  had  been  covered  with  millions  of  diamonds. 
The  breath  of  the  two  men  came  from  their  mouths 
like  clouds  of  steam.  Arrowhead  wore  the  round 
snow-shoes  which  go  by  the  name  of  bear’s  paws — 
he  preferred  these  to  any  others.  Jasper  wore  the 
snow-shoes  peculiar  to  the  Chipewyan  Indians. 
They  were  nearly  as  long  as  himself,  and  turned  up 
at  the  point.  Both  men  were  dressed  alike,  in  the 
yellow  leathern  costume  of  winter.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  being  that  Jasper  wore  a  fur  cap,  while  Arrow¬ 
head  sported  a  cloth  head-piece  that  covered  his 
neck  and  shoulders,  and  was  ornamented  with  a 
pair  of  horns. 

All  day  the  two  men  plodded  steadily  over  the 
country.  Sometimes  they  were  toiling  through 
deep  snow  in  wooded  places,  sinking  six  or  eight 
inches  in  spite  of  their  snow-shoes.  At  other  times 
they  were  passing  swiftly  over  the  surface  of  the 
open  plains,  where  the  snow  was  beaten  so  hard  by 
exposure  to  the  sun  and  wind  that  the  shoes  only 
just  broke  the  crust  and  left  their  outlines  behind. 
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Then  they  reached  a  bend  of  the  river,  where  they 
had  again  to  plod  heavily  through  the  woods  on  its 
banks,  until  they  came  out  upon  its  frozen  surface. 
Here  the  snow  was  so  hard,  that  they  took  off  their 
snow-shoes  and  ran  briskly  along  without  them  for 
a  long  space. 

Thus  they  travelled  all  day,  without  one  halt, 
and  made  such  good  use  of  their  time,  that  they 
arrived  at  the  log-hut  of  old  Laroche  early  in  the 
evening. 

“  Well  met,  son-in-law,  that  is  to  he”  cried  the 
stout  old  man  heartily,  as  the  two  hunters  made 
their  appearance  before  the  low  door- way  of  his  hut, 
which  was  surrounded  by  trees  and  almost  buried  in 
snow.  “  If  you  had  been  half  an  hour  later,  I  would 
have  met  you  in  the  woods.” 

“  How  so,  father-in-law,  that  is  to  he”  said  Jasper, 
“  were  ye  goin’  out  to  your  traps  so  late  as  this  ?  ” 

“  Hay,  man,  but  I  was  startin’  for  the  fort.  It ’s 
a  long  way,  as  you  know,  and  my  old  limbs  are  not 
just  so  supple  as  yours.  I  thought  I  would  travel 
to-night,  and  sleep  in  the  woods,  so  as  to  be  there  in 
good  time  to-morrow.  But  come  in,  come  in,  and 
rest  you.  I  warrant  me  you  ’ll  not  feel  inclined  for 
more  walkin’  to-night.” 

Now  my  name  is  not  Jasper  Derry  if  I  enter 
your  hut  this  night,”  said  the  hunter  stoutly.  “  If 
I  could  not  turn  round  and  walk  straight  back  to 
the  fort  this  night,  I  would  not  be  worthy  of  your 
daughter,  old  man.  So  come  along  with  you. 
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What  say  you,  Arrowhead;  shall  we  go  straight 
back  ?  ” 

Good,”  answered  the  Indian. 

“  Well,  well,”  cried  Laroche,  laughing,  lead  the 
way,  and  I  will  follow  in  your  footsteps.  It  becomes 
young  men  to  beat  the  track,  and  old  ones  to  take 
it  easy.” 

The  three  men  turned  their  faces  towards  Fort 
Erie,  and  were  soon  far  away  from  the  log  hut.  They 
walked  steadily  and  silently  along,  without  once 
halting,  until  the  night  became  so  dark  that  it  was 
difficult  to  avoid  stumps  and  bushes.  Then  they 
prepared  to  encamp  in  the  snow. 

Now  it  may  seem  to  many  people  a  very  disagree¬ 
able  idea,  that  of  sleeping  out  in  snow,  but  one  who 
has  tried  it  can  assure  them  that  it  is  not  so  bad  as 
it  seems.  No  doubt,  when  Jasper  halted  in  the 
cold  dark  woods,  and  said,  “  I  think  this  will  be  a 
pretty  good  place  to  sleep,”  any  one  unacquainted 
with  the  customs  of  that  country  would  have  thought 
the  man  was  jesting  or  mad ;  for,  besides  being  very 
dismal,  in  consequence  of  its  being  pitch  dark,  it 
was  excessively  cold,  and  snow  was  falling  steadily 
and  softly  on  the  ground.  But  Jasper  knew  what 
he  was  about,  and  so  did  the  others.  Without  say¬ 
ing  a  word,  the  three  men  flung  down  their  bundles 
of  provisions,  and  each  set  to  work  to  make  the  en¬ 
campment.  Of  course  they  had  to  work  in  darkness 
so  thick  that  even  the  white  snow  could  scarcely  be 
seen. 
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First  of  all  they  selected  a  tree,  the  branches  of 
which  were  so  thick  and  spreading  as  to  form  a  good 
shelter  from  the  falling  snow.  Here  Jasper  and 
Laroche  used  their  snow-shoes  as  shovels,  while 
Arrowhead  plied  his  axe  and  soon  cut  enough  of  fire¬ 
wood  for  the  night.  He  also  cut  a  large  bundle  of 
small  branches  for  bedding.  A  space  of  about  twelve 
feet  long,  by  six  broad,  was  cleared  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree  in  half  an  hour.  But  the  snow  was  so  deep 
that  they  had  to  dig  down  four  feet  before  they 
reached  the  turf.  As  the  snow  taken  out  of  the  hole 
was  thrown  up  all  round  it,  the  walls  rose  to  nearly 
seven  feet. 

Arrowhead  next  lighted  a  roaring  fire  at  one  end 
of  this  cleared  space,  the  others  strewed  the  branches 
over  the  space  in  front  of  it,  and  spread  their 
blankets  on  the  top,  after  which  the  kettle  was  put 
on  to  boil,  buffalo  steaks  were  stuck  up  before  the 
fire  to  roast,  and  the  men  then  lay  down  to  rest  and 
smoke,  while  supper  was  preparing.  The  intense 
cold  prevented  the  fire  from  melting  the  snowy 
walls  of  this  encampment,  which  shone  and  sparkled 
in  the  red  blaze  like  pink  marble  studded  all  over 
with  diamonds,  while  the  spreading  branches  formed 
a  ruddy-looking  ceiling.  When  they  had  finished 
supper,  the  heat  of  the  fire  and  the  heat  of  their 
food  made  the  travellers  feel  quite  warm  and  com¬ 
fortable,  in  spite  of  J ohn  Frost ;  and  when  they  at 
last  wrapped  their  blankets  round  them  and  laid 
their  heads  together  on  the  branches,  they  fell  into 
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a  sleep  more  sound  and  refreshing  than  they  would 
have  enjoyed  had  they  gone  to  rest  in  a  warm  house 
upon  the  best  bed  in  England. 

But  when  the  fire  went  out,  about  the  middle  of 
the  night,  the  cold  became  so  intense  that  they  were 
awakened  by  it,  so  Jasper  rose  and  blew  up  the  fire, 
and  the  other  two  sat  up  and  filled  their  pipes,  while 
their  teeth  chattered  in  their  heads.  Soon  the 
blaze  and  the  smoke  warmed  them,  and  again  they 
lay  down  to  sleep  comfortably  till  morning. 

Before  daybreak,  however.  Arrowhead  —  who 
never  slept  so  soundly  but  that  he  could  be 
wakened  by  the  slightest  unusual  noise — slowly 
raised  his  head  and  touched  Jasper  on  the  shoulder. 
The  hunter  was  too  well  trained  to  the  dangers  of 
the  wilderness  to  start  up  or  speak.  He  uttered 
no  word  but  took  up  his  gun  softly  and  looked  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  Indian’s  eyes  gazed. 
A  small  red  spot  in  the  ashes  served  to  reveal  a 
pair  of  glaring  eye-balls  among  the  bushes. 

“A  wolf,”  whispered  Jasper,  cocking  his  gun. 

“  No ;  a  man,”  said  Arrowhead. 

At  the  sound  of  the  click  of  the  lock  the  object 
in  the  bushes  moved.  Jasper  leaped  up  in  an 
instant,  pointed  his  gun,  and  shouted  sternly — 

“  Stand  fast  and  speak,  or  I  fire  !  ” 

At  the  same  moment  Arrowhead  kicked  the  logs 
of  the  fire,  and  a  bright  flame  leapt  up,  showing  that 
the  owner  of  the  pair  of  eyes  was  an  Indian.  Seeing 
that  he  was  discovered,  and  that  if  he  turned  to  run 
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he  would  certainly  be  shot,  the  savage  came  forward 
sulkily  and  sat  down  beside  the  fire.  Jasper  asked 
him  why  he  came  there  in  that  stealthy  manner  like 
a  sly  fox.  The  Indian  said  he  was  merely  travelling 
by  night,  and  had  come  on  the  camp  unexpectedly. 
Not  knowing  who  was  there,  he  had  come  forward 
with  caution. 

Jasper  was  not  satisfied  with  this  reply.  He  did 
not  like  the  look  of  the  man,  and  he  felt  sure  that 
he  had  seen  him  somewhere  before,  but  his  face  was 
disfigured  with  war  paint,  and  he  could  not  feel  cer¬ 
tain  on  that  point  until  he  remembered  the  scene  in 
the  trading  store  at  Jasper’s  House. 

“  What — Darkeye  !  ”  cried  he,  “  can  it  be  you  ?  ” 
Darkeye!"  shouted  Laroche,  suddenly  rising  from 
his  reclining  position  and  staring  the  Indian  in  the 
face  with  a  dark  scowl.  “  Why,  J asper,  this  is  the 
villain  who  insulted  my  daughter,  and  to  whom  I 
taught  the  lesson  that  an  old  man  could  knock  him 
down. 

The  surprise  and  indignation  of  J  asper  on  hearing 
this  was  great,  but  remembering  that  the  savage  had 
already  been  punished  for  his  offence,  and  that  it 
would  be  mean  to  take  advantage  of  him  when  there 
were  three  to  one,  he  merely  said — “Well,  well,  I 
won’t  bear  a  grudge  against  a  man  who  is  coward 
enough  to  insult  a  woman.  I  would  kick  you  out 
o’  the  camp,  Darkeye,  but  as  you  might  use  your  gun 
when  you  got  into  the  bushes,  I  won’t  give  you  that 
chance.  At  the  sam^  time,  we  can’t  afford  to  lose 
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the  rest  of  our  nap  for  you,  so  Arrowhead  will  keep 
you  safe  here  and  watch  you,  while  Laroche  and  I 
sleep.  We  will  let  you  go  at  daybreak.” 

Saying  this  Jasper  lay  down  beside  his  father-in- 
law,  and  they  were  both  asleep  in  a  few  minutes, 
leaving  the  two  Indians  to  sit  and  scowl  at  each 
other  beside  the  fire. 
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CHAPTEE  XII 

THE  WEDDING,  AN  ARRIVAL,  A  FEAST,  AND 

A  BALL 

l^EW  Year’s  Day  came  at  last,  and  on  the  morning 
Xi  of  that  day  Jasper  Derry  and  Marie  Laroche 
were  made  man  and  wife.  They  were  married  by 
the  Eev.  Mr.  Wilson,  a  Wesleyan  missionary,  who 
had  come  to  Port  Erie,  a  few  days  before,  on  a  visit 
to  the  tribes  of  Indians  in  that  neighbourhood. 

The  North  American  Indian  has  no  religion 
worthy  of  the  name  ;  but  he  has  a  conscience,  like 
other  men,  which  tells  him  that  it  is  wrong  to 
murder  and  to  steal.  Yet,  although  he  knows  this, 
he  seldom  hesitates  to  do  both  when  he  is  tempted 
thereto.  Mr.  Wilson  was  one  of  those  earnest  mis¬ 
sionaries  who  go  to  that  wilderness  and  face  its 
dangers,  as  well  as  its  hardships  and  sufferings,  for 
the  sake  of  teaching  the  savage  that  the  mere  know¬ 
ledge  of  right  and  wrong  is  not  enough — that  the 
love  of  God,  wrought  in  the  heart  of  man  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  alone  can  enable  him  to  resist  evil  and 
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do  good — that  belief  in  the  Lord  J esus  Christ  alone 
can  save  the  soul. 

There  are  several  missionaries  of  this  stamp — men 
who  love  the  name  of  Jesus — in  that  region,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  stations  where  the  good  seed 
of  God’s  Word  is  being  planted  in  the  wilderness. 
But  I  have  not  space,  and  this  is  not  the  place,  to 
enlarge  on  the  great  and  interesting  subject  of  mis¬ 
sionary  work  in  Kupert’s  Land.  I  must  return  to 
my  narrative. 

It  was,  as  I  have  said.  New  Year’s  day  when 
Jasper  and  Marie  were  married.  And  a  remarkably 
bright,  beautiful  morning  it  was.  The  snow  appeared 
whiter  than  usual,  and  the  countless  gems  of  hoar, 
frost  that  hung  on  shrub  and  tree  seemed  to  sparkle 
more  than  usual ;  even  the  sun  appeared  to  shine 
more  brightly  than  ever  it  did  before — at  least 
it  seemed  so  in  the  eyes  of  Jasper  and 
Marie. 

“  Everything  seems  to  smile  on  us  to-day,  Marie,” 
said  Jasper,  as  they  stood  with  some  of  their  friends 
at  the  gate  of  the  fort,  just  after  the  ceremony  was 
concluded. 

“  I  trust  that  God  may  smile  on  you,  and  bless 
your  union,  my  friends,”  said  Mr.  Wilson,  coming 
forward  with  a  small  Bible  in  his  hand.  “  Here  is 
a  copy  of  God’s  Word,  Jasper,  which  I  wish  you  to 
accept  of  and  keep  as  a  remembrance  of  me  and  of 
this  day.” 

“  I  ’ll  keep  it,  sir,  and  I  thank  you  heartily,”  said 
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Jasper,  taking  the  book  and  returning  the  grasp  of 
the  missionary’s  hand. 

“  And  my  chief  object  in  giving  it  to  you,  Jasper, 
is,  that  you  and  Marie  may  read  it  often,  and  find 
joy  and  peace  to  your  souls.” 

As  the  missionary  said  this  a  faint  sound,  like  the 
tinkling  of  distant  bells,  was  heard  in  the  frosty 
air. 

Looks  of  surprise  and  excitement  showed  that  this 
was  an  unwonted  sound.  And  so  it  was  ;  for  only 
once  or  twice  during  the  long  winter  did  a  visitor 
gladden  Fort  Erie  with  his  presence.  These  sweet 
sounds  were  the  tinkling  of  sleigh-bells,  and  they 
told  that  a  stranger  was  approaching — that  letters, 
perhaps,  and  news  from  far-distant  homes,  might  be 
near  at  hand. 

Only  twice  in  the  year  did  the  Europeans  at  that 
lonely  outpost  receive  letters  from  home.  Little 
wonder  that  they  longed  for  them,  and  that  they 
went  almost  wild  with  joy  when  they  came. 

Soon  the  sleigh  appeared  in  sight,  coming  up  the 
river  at  full  speed,  and  a  loud  “  hurrah !  ”  from  the 
men  at  the  gate,  told  the  visitor  that  he  was  a 
welcome  guest.  It  was  a  dog-sleigh — a  sort  of  con¬ 
veyance  much  used  by  the  fur-traders  in  winter¬ 
travelling.  In  form,  it  was  as  like  as  possible  to  a  tin 
slipper  bath.  It  might  also  be  compared  to  a  shoe. 
If  the  reader  will  try  to  conceive  of  a  shoe  large 
enough  to  hold  a  man,  sitting  with  his  legs  out  before 
him,  that  will  give  him  a  good  idea  of  the  shape  of  a 
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dog  cariole.  There  is  sometimes  an  ornamental 
curve  in  front.  It  is  made  of  two  thin  hardwood 
planks  curled  up  in  front,  with  a  light  frame-work  of 
wood,  covered  over  with  deer  or  buffalo  skin,  and 
painted  in  a  very  gay  manner.  Four  dogs  are  usually 
harnessed  to  it,  and  these  are  quite  sufficient  to  drag  a 
man  on  a  journey  of  many  days,  over  every  sort  of 
country,  where  there  is  no  road  whatever.  Dogs  are 
much  used  for  hauling  little  sledges  in  that  country 
in  winter.  The  traveller  sits  wrapped  up  so  com¬ 
pletely  in  furs,  that  nothing  but  his  head  is  visible. 
He  is  attended  by  a  driver  on  snow-shoes,  who  is 
armed  with  a  large  whip.  No  reins  are  used.  If 
the  snow  is  hard,  as  is  usually  the  case  on  the  surface 
of  a  lake  or  river,  the  driver  walks  behind  and  holds 
on  to  a  tail-line,  to  prevent  the  dogs  from  running 
away.  If  the  traveller’s  way  lies  through  the  woods, 
the  snow  is  so  soft  and  deep  that  the  poor  dogs  are 
neither  willing  nor  able  to  run  away.  It  is  as  much 
as  they  can  do  to  walk ;  so  the  driver  goes  before 
them,  in  this  case,  and  beats  down  the  snow  with 
his  snow-shoes — “  beats  the  track,”  as  it  is  called. 
The  harness  of  the  dogs  is  usually  very  gay,  and 
covered  with  little  bells  which  give  forth  a  cheerful 
tinkling  sound. 

“It’s  young  Cameron,”  cried  Mr.  Pemberton, 
hastening  forward  to  welcome  the  new  comer. 

Cameron  was  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  nearest 
outpost — two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  down  the  river. 

“Welcome,  Cameron,  my  boy,  welcome  to  Fort 
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Erie.  You  are  the  pleasantest  sight  we  have  seen 
here  for  many  a  day/’  said  Pemberton,  shaking  the 
young  man  heartily  by  the  hand  as  soon  as  he  had 
jumped  out  of  his  sleigh. 

“  Come,  Pemberton,  you  forget  Miss  Marie  Loroche 
when  you  talk  of  my  being  the  pleasantest  sight,” 
said  Cameron,  laughing. 

“  Ah !  true.  Pardon  me,  Marie  ” — 

‘‘Excuse me, gentlemen,”  interrupted  Jasper,  with 
much  gravity,  “  I  know  of  no  such  person  as  Miss 
Marie  Laroche !  ” 

“  How  ?  what  do  you  mean  ?  ”  said  Cameron,  with 
a  puzzled  look. 

“  J asper  is  right,”  explained  Pemberton,  “  Marie 
was  Miss  Laroche  yesterday ;  she  is  Mrs.  Derry  to¬ 
day.” 

“  Then  I  salute  you,  Mrs.  Derry,  and  congratulate 
you  both,”  cried  the  young  man,  kissing  the  bride’s 
fair  cheek,  “  and  I  rejoice  to  find  that  I  am  still  in 
time  to  dance  at  your  wedding.” 

“  Ay,”  said  Pemberton,  as  they  moved  up  to  the 
hall,  “  that  reminds  me  to  ask  you  why  you  are  so 
late.  I  expected  you  before  Christmas  Day.” 

“  I  had  intended  to  be  here  by  that  day,”  replied 
Cameron,  “  but  one  of  my  men  cut  his  foot  badly 
with  an  axe,  and  I  could  not  leave  him ;  then  my 
dogs  broke  down  on  the  journey,  and  that  detained 
me  still  longer.  But  you  will  forgive  my  being  so 
late,  I  think,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  got  a 
packet  of  letters  with  me.” 
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**  Letters !  ”  shouted  every  one. 

“  Ay,  letters  and  newspapers  from  England.” 

A  loud  cheer  greeted  this  announcement.  The 
packet  was  hauled  out  of  the  sleigh,  hurried  up  to 
the  fort,  torn  open  with  eager  haste,  and  the  fur- 
traders  of  Fort  Erie  were  soon  devouring  the  contents 
like  hungry  men. 

And  they  were  hungry  men — they  were  starving ! 
Those  who  see  their  kindred  and  friends  daily,  or 
hear  from  them  weekly,  cannot  understand  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  men  who  hear  from  them  only  twice  in  the 
year.  Great  improvements  have  taken  place  in  this 
matter  of  late  years ;  still,  many  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company’s  outposts  are  so  distant  from  the  civilised 
world,  that  they  cannot  get  news  from  *‘home” 
oftener  than  twice  a  year. 

It  was  a  sight  to  study  and  moralise  over — the 
countenances  of  these  banished  men.  The  trem¬ 
bling  anxiety  lest  there  should  be  “  bad  news.”  The 
gleam  of  joy,  and  the  deep  “  thank  God,”  on  reading 
“  all  well.”  Then  the  smiles,  the  sighs,  the  laughs, 
the  exclamations  of  surprise,  perhaps  the  tears  that 
would  spring  to  their  eyes  as  they  read  the  brief  but, 
to  them,  thrilling  private  history  of  the  past  half 
year. 

There  was  no  bad  news  in  that  packet,  and  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  deep  joy  was  poured  into  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  the  fort  by  these  “  Good  news  from  a  far 
country.”  Even  the  half-breeds  and  Indians,  who 
could  not  share  the  feeling,  felt  the  sweet  influence 
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of  the  general  happiness  that  was  diffused  among  the 
fur-traders  on  that  bright  New  Year’s  Day  in  the 
wilderness. 

What  a  dinner  they  had  that  day  to  he  sure ! 
What  juicy  roasts  of  buffalo  beef ;  what  enormous 
steaks  of  the  same ;  what  a  magnificent  venison 
pasty;  and  what  glorious  marrow-bones — not  to 
mention  tongues,  and  hearts,  and  grouse,  and  other 
things !  But  the  great  feature  of  the  feast  was  the 
plum-pudding.  It  was  like  a  huge  cannon-ball  with 
the  measles  !  There  was  wine,  too,  on  this  occasion. 
Not  much,  it  is  true,  but  more  than  enough,  for  it 
had  been  saved  up  all  the  year  expressly  for  the 
Christmas  and  New  Year’s  festivities.  Thus  they 
were  enabled  to  drink  to  absent  friends,  and  bring 
up  all  the  old  toasts  and  songs  that  used  to  be  so 
familiar  long  ago  in  the  “  old  country.”  But  these 
sturdy  traders  needed  no  stimulants.  There  were 
one  or  two  who  even  scorned  the  wine,  and  stuck  to 
water,  and  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  that  they  toasted 
and  sang  with  the  best  of  them. 

At  night  there  was  a  ball,  and  the  ball  beat  the 
dinner  out  of  sight.  Few  indeed  were  the  women, 
but  numerous  were  the  men.  Indian  women  are 
not  famous  for  grace  or  cleanliness,  poor  things. 
But  they  enjoyed  the  ball,  and  they  did  their  best  to 
dance.  Such  dancing !  They  seemed  to  have  no 
joints.  They  stood  up  stiff  as  lamp-posts,  and  went 
with  an  up-and-down  motion  from  side  to  side.  But 
the  men  did  the  thing  bravely,  especially  the  Indians. 
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The  only  dances  attempted  were  Scotch  reels,  and 
the  Indians  tried  to  copy  the  fur-traders ;  but  on 
finding  this  somewhat  difiicult,  they  introduced  some 
surprising  steps  of  their  own,  which  threw  the  others 
entirely  into  the  shade !  There  was  unfortunately 
no  fiddler,  but  there  was  a  fiddle — one  made  of  pine 
wood  by  an  Indian,  with  strings  of  deer-skin  sinew. 
Some  of  the  boldest  of  the  party  scraped  time  with¬ 
out  regard  to  tune,  and  our  friend  Heywood  beat  the 
kettle-drum.  The  tones  of  the  fiddle  at  last  became 
so  horrible  that  it  was  banished  altogether,  and  they 
danced  that  night  to  the  kettle-drum  1 

Of  course  the  fair  bride  was  the  queen  of  that  ball. 
Her  countenance  was  the  light  of  it,  and  her  modest, 
womanly  manner  had  a  softening  influence  on  the 
rough  men  who  surrounded  her. 

When  the  ball  was  over,  a  curious  thing  occurred 
in  the  hall  in  which  it  had  taken  place.  The  room 
was  heated  by  a  stove,  and  as  a  stove  dries  the  air 
of  a  room  too  much,  it  was  customary  to  keep  a  pan 
of  water  on  the  stove  to  moisten  it  a  little.  This 
moisture  was  increased  that  night  by  the  steam  of 
the  supper  and  by  the  wild  dancing,  so  that,  when 
all  was  over,  the  walls  and  ceiling  were  covered  with 
drops  of  water.  During  the  night  this  all  froze  in 
the  form  of  small  beautifully-shaped  crystals,  and  in 
the  morning  they  found  themselves  in  a  crystal  palace 
of  nature’s  own  formation,  which  beat  all  the  crystal 
palaces  that  ever  were  heard  of — at  least  in  origin¬ 
ality,  if  not  in  splendour. 
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Thus  happily  ended  the  marriage-day  of  honest 
Jasper  Derry  and  sweet  Marie  Laroche,  and  thus 
pleasantly  began  the  new  year  of  18 — .  But  as 
surely  as  darkness  follows  light,  and  night  follows 
day,  so  surely  does  sorrow  tread  on  the  heels  of  joy 
in  the  history  of  man.  God  has  so  ordained  it,  and 
he  is  wise  who  counts  upon  experiencing  both. 
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CHAPTEE  XIII 


THE  CONCLUSION 


WEEK  after  the  events  narrated  in  the  last 


-Al.  chapter,  Jasper  Derry  was  sitting  beside  the 
stove  in  the  hall  at  Fort  Erie,  smoking  his  pipe  and 
conversing  with  his  father-in-law  about  his  intention 
of  going  to  Lake  Winnipeg  with  the  brigade  in  spring 
and  proceeding  thence  to  Canada  in  a  bark  canoe. 

“  Of  course,”  said  he,  “  I  will  take  Marie  with  me, 
and  if  you  11  take  my  advice,  father,  you  11  come  too.” 

“  No,  my  son,  not  yet  a  while,”  said  old  Laroche, 
shaking  his  head ;  “  I  have  a  year  yet  to  serve  the 
Company  before  my  engagement  is  out.  After  that 
I  may  come,  if  I’m  spared  ;  but  you  know  that  the 
Indians  are  not  safe  just  now,  and  some  of  them,  I 
fear,  bear  me  a  grudge,  for  they  ’re  a  revengeful  set. 

“  That ’s  true,  father,  but  supposin’  that  all  goes 
well  with  you,  will  ye  come  an’  live  with  Marie  and 


“We  shall  see,  lad;  we  shall  see,”  replied  La¬ 
roche,  with  a  pleased  smile  ;  for  the  old  guide 
evidently  enjoyed  the  prospect  of  spending  the  even- 
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ing  of  life  in  the  land  of  his  fathers,  and  under  the 
roof-tree  of  his  son  and  daughter. 

At  that  moment  the  report  of  a  gun  was  heard 
outside  the  house.  One  of  the  window  panes  was 
smashed  and  at  the  same  instant  Laroche  fell  heavily 
forward  on  the  floor. 

Jasper  sprang  up  and  endeavoured  to  raise  him, 
but  found  that  he  was  insensible.  He  laid  him  care¬ 
fully  on  his  back,  and  hastily  opened  the  breast  of  his 
coat.  A  few  drops  of  blood  showed  where  he  had 
been  wounded.  Meanwhile  several  of  the  men  who 
had  been  attracted  by  the  gunshot  so  close  to  the 
house  burst  into  the  room. 

Stand  back,  stand  back,  give  him  air,”  cried  Jas¬ 
per  ;  stay,  0  God  help  us  !  the  old  man  is  shot  clean 
through  the  heart !  ” 

For  one  moment  Jasper  looked  up  with  a  be¬ 
wildered  glance  in  the  faces  of  the  men,  then,  uttering 
a  wild  cry  of  mingled  rage  and  agony,  he  sprang  up, 
dashed  them  aside,  and  catching  up  his  gun  and 
snow-shoes  rushed  out  of  the  house. 

He  soon  found  a  fresh  track  in  the  snow,  and  the 
length  of  the  stride,  coupled  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  snow  was  cast  aside,  and  the  smaller 
bushes  were  broken  and  trodden  down,  told  him  that 
the  fugitive  had  made  it.  In  a  moment  he  was 
following  the  track  with  the  utmost  speed  of  which 
he  was  capable.  He  never  once  halted,  or  faltered, 
or  turned  aside,  all  that  day.  His  iron  frame  seemed 
to  be  incapable  of  fatigue.  He  went  with  his  body 
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bent  forward,  his  brows  lowering,  and  his  lips  firmly 
compressed ;  but  he  was  not  successful.  The 
murderer  had  got  a  sufficiently  long  start  of  him  to 
render  what  sailors  call  a  stern  chase  a  long  one. 
Still  Jasper  never  thought  of  giving  up  the  pursuit, 
until  he  came  suddenly  on  an  open  space,  where  the 
snow  had  been  recently  trodden  down  by  a  herd  of 
buffaloes,  and  by  a  band  of  Indians  who  were  in 
chase  of  them. 

Here  he  lost  the  track,  and  although  he  searched 
long  and  carefully  he  could  not  find  it.  Late  that 
night  the  baffled  hunter  returned  to  the  fort. 

‘'You  have  failed — I  see  by  your  look,”  said  Mr. 
Pemberton,  as  Jasper  entered. 

“  Ay,  I  have  failed,”  returned  the  other  gloomily. 
“  He  must  have  gone  with  the  band  of  Indians  among 
whose  tracks’ I  lost  his  footsteps.” 

“Have  you  any  idea  who  can  have  done  this 
horrible  deed  ?  ”  said  Pemberton. 

“  It  was  Darkey e,”  said  Jasper  in  a  stern  voice. 

Some  of  the  Indians  who  chanced  to  be  in  the  hall 
were  startled,  and  rose  on  hearing  this. 

“  Be  not  alarmed,  friends,”  said  the  fur-trader. 
“  You  are  the  guests  of  Christian  men.  We  will  not 
punish  you  for  the  deeds  of  another  man  of  your  tribe.” 

“  How  does  the  white  man  know  that  this  was 
done  by  Darkeye  ?  ”  asked  a  chief  haughtily. 

“  I  know  it,'*  said  Jasper  angrily;  “  I  feel  sure  of  it ; 
but  I  cannot  prove  it — of  course.  Does  Arrowhead 
agree  with  me  ?  ” 

H 
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“  He  does !  ”  replied  the  Indian,  “  and  there  may 
be  proof.  Does  Jasper  remember  the  trading  store 
and  the  hitten  bvXht  ?  ” 

A  gleam  of  intelligence  shot  across  the  countenance 
of  the  white  hunter  as  his  comrade  said  this.  “  True, 
Arrowhead,  true.” 

He  turned,  as  he  spoke,  to  the  body  of  his  late 
father-in-law,  and  examined  the  wound.  The  ball, 
after  passing  through  the  heart,  had  lodged  in  the 
back,  just  under  the  skin, 

“  See,”  said  he  to  the  Indians,  “  I  will  cut  out  this 
ball,  but  before  doing  so  I  will  tell  how  I  think  it  is 
marked.” 

He  then  related  the  incident  in  the  trading  store, 
with  which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted,  and 
afterwards  extracted  the  ball,  which,  although  much 
flattened  and  knocked  out  of  shape,  showed  clearly 
the  deep  marks  made  by  the  Indian’s  teeth.  Thus, 
the  act  which  had  been  done  slyly  but  boastfully 
before  the  eyes  of  a  comrade,  probably  as  wicked  as 
himself,  became  the  means  whereby  Darkeye’s  guilt 
was  clearly  proved. 

At  once  a  party  of  his  own  tribe  were  directed  by 
their  chief  to  go  out  in  pursuit  of  the  murderer. 

It  were  vain  for  me  to  endeavour  to  describe  the 
anguish  of  poor  Marie  on  being  deprived  of  a  kind  and 
loving  father  in  so  awful  and  sudden  a  manner.  I  will 
drop  a  veil  over  her  grief,  which  was  too  deep  and 
sacred  to  be  intermeddled  with. 

On  the  day  following  the  murder,  a  band  of 
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Indians  arrived  at  Fort  Erie  with  buffalo  skins  for 
sale.  To  the  amazement  of  every  one  Darkeye  him¬ 
self  was  among  them.  The  wily  savage — knowing 
that  his  attempting  to  quit  that  part  of  the  country 
as  a  fugitive  would  be  certain  to  fix  suspicion  on  him 
as  the  murderer — resolved  to  face  the  fur-traders  as 
if  he  were  ignorant  of  the  deed  which  had  been 
done.  By  the  very  boldness  of  this  step  he  hoped 
to  disarm  suspicion;  but  he  forgot  the  litten 
hall. 

It  was  therefore  a  look  of  genuine  surprise  that 
rose  to  Darkeye’s  visage,  when,  the  moment  he 
entered  the  fort,  Mr.  Pemberton  seized  him  by 
the  right  arm,  and  led  him  into  the  hall. 

At  first  he  attempted  to  seize  the  handle  of  his 
knife,  but  a  glance  at  the  numbers  of  the  white  men, 
and  the  indifference  of  his  own  friends,  showed  him 
that  his  best  chance  lay  in  cunning. 

The  Indians  who  had  arrived  with  him  were  soon 
informed  by  the  others  of  the  cause  of  this,  and  all 
of  them  crowded  into  the  hall  to  watch  the  proceed¬ 
ings.  The  body  of  poor  Laroche  was  laid  on  a  table, 
and  Darkeye  was  led  up  to  it.  The  cunning  Indian 
put  on  a  pretended  look  of  surprise  on  beholding  it, 
and  then  the  usual  expression  of  stolid  gravity  settled 
on  his  face  as  he  turned  to  Mr.  Pemberton  for  infor¬ 
mation. 

Your  hand  did  this,”  said  the  fur-trader. 

"  Is  Darkeye  a  dog  that  he  should  slay  an  old 
man  ?  ”  said  the  savage. 
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“  No,  you  ’re  not  a  dog,”  cried  Jasper  fiercely  “  you 
are  worse — a  cowardly  murderer  ?  ” 

“Stand  back,  Jasper,”  said  Mr.  Pemberton,  laying 
his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  excited  hunter,  and 
thrusting  him  firmly  away.  “  This  is  a  serious 
charge.  The  Indian  shall  not  be  hastily  condemned. 
He  shall  have  fair  play,  and jhistice” 

“  Good  !  ”  cried  several  of  the  Indians  on  hearing 
this.  Meanwhile  the  principal  chief  of  the  tribe 
took  up  his  stand  close  beside  the  prisoner. 

“  Darkeye,”  said  Mr.  Pemberton,  while  he  looked 
steadfastly  into  the  eyes  of  the  Indian,  who  returned 
the  look  as  steadily — “  Darkeye,  do  you  remember  a 
conversation  you  had  many  weeks  ago  in  the  trading 
store  at  Jasper’s  House  ?  ” 

The  countenance  of  the  Indian  was  instantly 
troubled,  and  he  said  with  some  hesitation,  “  Darkeye 
has  had  many  conversations  in  that  store ;  is  he  a 
medicine-man  1  that  he  should  know  what  you 
mean  ?  ” 

“  I  will  only  put  one  other  question,”  said  the  fur- 
trader.  “  Do  you  know  this  bullet  with  the  marks  of 
teeth  in  it  ?  ” 

Darkeye’s  visage  fell  at  once.  He  became  deadly 
pale,  and  his  limbs  trembled.  He  was  about  to  speak 
when  the  chief,  who  had  hitherto  stood  in  silence  at 
his  side,  suddenly  whirled  his  tomahawk  in  the  air, 
and,  bringing  it  down  on  the  murderer’s  skull,  cleft 
him  to  the  chin ! 

A  fierce  yell  followed  this  act,  and  several  scalp- 

'  A  conjurer. 
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ing  knives  reached  the  dead  man’s  heart  before  his 
body  fell  to  the  ground.  The  scene  that  followed 
was  terrible.  The  savages  were  roused  to  a  state  of 
frenzy,  and  for  a  moment  the  white  men  feared  an 
attack,  but  the  anger  of  the  Indians  was  altogether 
directed  against  their  dead  comrade,  who  had  been 
disliked  by  his  people,  while  his  poor  victim  Laroche 
had  been  a  universal  favourite.  Seizing  the  body  of 
Darkeye,  they  carried  it  down  to  the  banks  of  the 
river,  hooting  and  yelling  as  they  went ;  hacked  and 
cut  it  nearly  to  pieces,  and  then,  kindling  a  large  fire, 
they  threw  the  mangled  corpse  into  it,  and  burned 
it  to  ashes. 

It  was  long  before  the  shadow  of  this  dark  cloud 
passed  away  from  Fort  Erie ;  and  it  was  longer  still 
before  poor  Marie  recovered  her  wonted  cheerfulness. 
But  the  presence  of  Mr.  Wilson  did  much  to  comfort 
her.  Gradually  time  softened  the  pang  and  healed 
the  wound. 

»  «  «  «  • 

And  now,  little  remains  to  be  told.  Winter  passed 
away  and  spring  came,  and  when  the  rivers  and 
lakes  were  sufficiently  free  from  ice,  the  brigade  of 
boats  left  Fort  Erie,  laden  with  furs,  for  the  seacoast. 

On  arriving  at  Lake  Winnipeg,  Jasper  obtained  a 
small  canoe,  and,  placing  his  wife  and  Heywood  in 
the  middle  of  it,  he  and  Arrowhead  took  the  paddles, 
seated  themselves  in  the  bow  and  stern,  and  guided 
their  frail  bark  through  many  hundreds  of  miles  of 
wilderness — over  many  a  rough  portage,  across  many 
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a  beautiful  lake,  and  up  many  a  roaring  torrent, 
until,  finally,  they  arrived  in  Canada. 

Here  Jasper  settled.  His  farm  prospered — his 
family  increased.  Sturdy  boys,  in  course  of  time, 
ploughed  the  land  and  blooming  daughters  tended 
the  dairy.  Yet  Jasper  Derry  did  not  cease  to  toil. 
He  was  one  of  those  men  who  feel  that  they  were 
made  to  work,  and  that  much  happiness  flows  from 
working.  He  often  used  to  say  that  if  it  was  God’s 
will,  he  would  “  like  to  die  in  harness.” 

Jasper’s  only  weakness  was  the  pipe.  It  stuck  to 
him  and  he  stuck  to  it  to  the  last.  Marie,  in  course 
of  time,  came  to  tolerate  it,  and  regularly  filled  it  for 
him  every  night. 

Evening  was  the  time  when  the  inmates  of  Erie 
Cottage  (as  their  residence  was  named)  enjoyed  them¬ 
selves  most;  for  it  was  then  that  the  stalwart  sons  and 
the  blooming  daughters  circled  round  the  great  fire 
of  wood  that  roared,  on  winter  nights,  up  the  chim¬ 
ney  ;  and  it  was  then  that  Jasper  received  his  pipe 
from  his  still  good-looking,  though  rather  stout, 
Marie,  and  began  to  spin  yarns  about  his  young  days. 
At  this  time,  too,  it  was,  that  the  door  would  fre¬ 
quently  open,  and  a  rugged  old  Indian  would  stalk 
in  like  a  mahogany  ghost,  and  squat  down  in  front 
of  the  fire.  He  was  often  followed  by  a  tall  thin  old 
gentleman,  who  was  extremely  excitable,  but  good 
humoured.  Jasper  greeted  these  two  remarkable 
looking  men  by  the  names  of  Arrowhead  and  Hey- 
wood. 
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And  glad  were  the  young  people  when  they  saw 
their  wrinkled  faces,  for  then,  they  knew  from  ex¬ 
perience,  their  old  father  would  become  more  lively 
than  usual,  and  would  go  on  for  hours  talking  of 
all  the  wonders  and  dangers  that  he  had  seen  and 
encountered  long,  long  ago,  when  he  and  his  two 
friends  were  away  in  the  wilderness. 


Printed  by  T.  and  A.  Constable,  Printers  to  His  Majesty 
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PKEFACE 


Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  was  one  of  tlie 
most  energetic  and  successful  of  the  discoverers 
who  have  traversed  the  vast  wilderness  of  British 
America.  He  did  his  work  single-handed,  with 
slender  means,  and  slight  encouragement,  at  a 
time  when  discovery  was  rare  and  the  country 
almost  terra  incognita.  The  long  and  difficult 
route,  so  recently  traversed  by  the  Bed  River 
Expedition,  was,  to  Sir  Alexander,  but  the  small 
beginning  of  his  far-reaching  travels.  He  traced 
the  great  river  which  bears  his  name  to  its  outlet 
in  the  Polar  Sea,  and  was  the  first  to  cross  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  those  latitudes  and  descend 
to  the  Pacific  ocean. 

Being  a  man  of  action,  and  not  particularly 
enamoured  of  the  pen,  his  joumaP — full  though 
it  be  of  important  and  most  interesting  facts — is 
a  bare  and  unadorned  though  valuable  record  of 

^  For  a  sight  of  which  apply  to  the  British  Museum,  London, 
or  the  Advocates’  Library,  Edinburgh. 
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progress  made,  of  work  done,  wkicli  is  unsuited 
to  juvenile  minds,  besides  being  bulky  and  scarce. 

Having  spent  some  years  in  Kupert’s  Land,  and 
seen  something  of  Red  Indian  and  fur-trading 
life,  I  have  ventured  to  weave  the  incidents  of 
Sir  Alexander’s  narratives  into  a  story  which,  it 
is  hoped,  may  prove  interesting  to  the  young — 
perchance,  also,  to  the  old. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  myself 
deeply  indebted  to  Sir  Alexander’s  daughter.  Miss 
Mackenzie,  and  to  his  two  sons,  for  kindly  placing 
at  my  disposal  all  the  information  in  their 
possession. 

RM.B. 
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CHAPTER  I 

SHOWS  HOW  IT  BEGAN 

“  rpHE  world  is  round,”  said  somebody  in  ancient 
-L  times  to  somebody  else. 

“Not  at  aU;  it  is  flat — flat  as  a  pancake,” 
replied  somebody  else  to  somebody ;  “  and  if  you 
were  to  travel  far  enough  you  might  get  to  the 
end  of  it  and  tumble  over  the  edge,  if  so  disposed.” 

Ever  since  the  commencement  of  thi's  early 
geographical  controversy,  men  have  been  labour¬ 
ing  with  more  or  less  energy  and  success  to 
ascertain  the  form  and  character  of  the  earth; 
and  a  grand,  glorious  labour  it  has  been;  re¬ 
sulting  in  blessings  innumerable  to  mankind — 
blessings  both  spiritual  and  temporal. 

We  have  heard  some  people  object  to  geo¬ 
graphical  discovery,  especially  in  the  inclement 
parts  of  the  earth,  on. the  ground  that  it  could  be 
of  no  use,  and  involved  great  risk  to  life  and  limb. 
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no  use!”  Who  can  tell  what  discoveries 
shall  be  useful  and  what  useless?  “The  works 
of  God  are  great,  sought  out  of  all  those  that  have 
pleasure  therein,”  saith  the  Scripture.  There  is 
no  reference  here  to  usefulness,  but  the  searching 
out  of  God’s  works,  without  limitation,  is  author¬ 
ised  ;  and  those  who  “  take  pleasure  therein  ”  will 
be  content  to  leave  the  result  of  their  labours  in 
the  hands  of  Him  who  sent  them  forth.  As  to 
“risk,” — why,  a  carpenter  cannot  ascend  to  the 
top  of  a  house  to  put  the  rafters  thereon  without 
risk ;  a  chemist  cannot  investigate  the  properties 
of  certain  fumes  without  risk;  you  cannot  even 
eat  your  dinner  without  risk.  Only  this  are  we 
sure  of — that,  if  man  had  never  undertaken 
labour  except  when  such  was  obviously  useful 
and  devoid  of  risk,  the  world  would  still  be  in 
the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Eeuben  Guff  held  these  sentiments,  or  some¬ 
thing  like  them;  and  Keuben  was  a  man  who 
had  seen  a  great  deal  of  life  in  his  day,  although 
at  the  time  we  introduce  him  to  pubhc  notice  he 
had  not  lived  more  than  six-and-thirty  summers. 
He  was  a  bronzed,  stalwart  Canadian.  His  father 
had  been  Scotch,  his  mother  of  French  extraction; 
and  Reuben  possessed  the  dogged  resolution  of 
the  Scot  with  the  vivacity  of  the  Frenchman. 
In  regard  to  his  tastes  and  occupation  we  shall 
let  him  speak  for  himself. 

Sitting  under  a  pine-tree,  in  the  wild  wilderness 
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that  lies  to  the  north  of  Canada,  with  the  drum¬ 
stick  of  a  goose  in  one  hand  and  a  scalping-knife 
in  the  other ;  with  a  log-fire  in  front  of  him,  and 
his  son,  a  stripling  of  sixteen,  by  his  side,  he 
delivered  himself  of  the  following  sentiments : — 

“  I  tell  ’ee  what  it  is,  Lawrence  ”  (the  lad  was 
named  after  the  great  river  on  the  banks  of  which 
he  had  been  reared),  “  I  was  born  to  be  a  pioneer. 
Ever  since  I  was  the  height  of  a  three-fut  rule 
I ’ve  had  a  skunner  at  the  settlements  and  a  love 
for  the  wilderness  that  I  couldn’t  overcome  nohow. 
Moreover,  I  wouldn’t  overcome  it  if  I  could,  for 
it’s  my  opinion  that  He  who  made  us  knows 
what  He  wants  us  to  do,  an’  has  given  us  sitch 
feelin’s  and  inclinations  as  will  lead  us  to  do  it,  if 
we  don’t  run  mad  after  notions  of  our  own,  as 
the  folk  in  the  settlements  are  raither  apt  to  do.” 

Here  some  of  the  “  notions  ”  referred  to  appeared 
to  tickle  the  fancy  of  the  backwoodsman,  for  he 
paused  to  indulge  in  a  quiet  chuckle  which 
wrinkled  up  all  the  lines  of  good-humour  and 
fun  in  his  rough  countenance.  After  applying 
himself  for  a  few  seconds  with  much  energy  to 
the  drumstick,  he  resumed  his  discourse  in  a 
slow,  deliberate  style  of  speech  which  was  peculiar 
to  him : — 

“Yes,  Lawrence,  my  lad,  I’ve  made  it  my 
business  ever  since  I  was  fifteen  to  explore  this 
here  wilderness,  livin’  by  my  gun  and  guidin’  the 
fur-traders  on  their  v’yages,  or  consorting  with 
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the  Injins,  as  you  know  very  well;  and,  now 
that  we  Ve  come  to  the  big  lake  it  is  needful  to 
tell  ’ee  that  I ’m  still  bent  on  followin’  out  my 
callin’.  I ’m  goin’  away  to  the  nor’ard  to  explore, 
and  you  ’ll  have  to  make  up  your  mind  to-night 
whether  you  will  be  my  steersman  or  whether 
I ’m  to  lay  that  dooty  on  Swiftarrow.  I  needn’t 
say  which  I ’d  like  best.” 

The  hunter  finished  the  drumstick  at  this 
point,  threw  the  bone  into  the  fire,  lighted  his 
pipe,  and  awaited  his  son’s  answer  in  silence. 

But  the  son  appeared  to  be  in  no  hurry  to 
reply;  for,  after  giving  his  father  a  glance  and 
nod,  which  were  meant  to  say,  “  I  hear  and  I  ’U 
consider,  but  I ’m  too  much  engaged  just  now  to 
speak,”  he  continued  his  occupation  of  devouring 
venison  steaks,  the  sauce  to  which  was  evidently 
hunger. 

Having  finished  his  supper  and  lighted  his 
pipe  he  became  more  communicative. 

“Father,”  he  said,  “you  have  always  advised 
me  to  think  well  before  speaking.” 

“  I  have,  lad ;  it ’s  the  natur’  of  our  forefathers 
an’  a  very  good  natur’  too.  I ’d  be  sorry  to  see 
it  go  out  of  the  family.” 

“Well,  then,  I ’ve  thought  my  best  about  goin* 
with  ’ee  on  this  trip,”  returned  the  youth,  “an’ 
I ’ve  resolved  to  go  on  one  condition — that 
Swiftarrrow  goes  with  us.” 

“  Why  so,  my  son  ?  we  doj^’t  need  him,” 
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•  Perhaps  not,  but  I  like  him ;  for  he  has  taught 
me  all  that  I  know  of  woodcraft,  and  I 'm  certain 
that  if  you  and  I  both  leave  him  he  ’ll  be  sure  to 
return  to  the  new  settlement  at  the  south  end  of 
Ontario,  and  you  know  what  the  end  of  that 
would  be.” 

“  Death  by  drinkin’,”  replied  Reuben  Guff,  shak¬ 
ing  his  head  slowly,  while  he  watched  the  upward 
flight  of  a  ring  of  white  smoke  that  had  just 
issued  from  his  lips. 

“Well,  I  won’t  leave  him  to  that”  continued 
the  youth,  with  sudden  energy  of  manner  and 
look,  “as  long  as  my  name  is  Lawrence.  You 
know  that  nothin’  would  please  me  more  than 
goin’  to  explore  the  wilderness  with  you,  father ; 
but  if  Swiftarrow  is  to  be  left  behind,  there  shall 
be  no  pioneering  for  me.  Besides,  three  are 
better  than  two  on  such  a  trip,  and  the  Injin 
will  be  sure  to  keep  the  pot  full,  no  matter  what 
sort  o’  country  we  may  have  to  pass  through,  for 
he ’s  a  dead  shot  wi’  the  gun  as  well  as  wi’  the 
arrow.” 

“  I  daresay  you  ’re  right,  lad,”  replied  Reuben, 
in  a  tone  of  one  who  muses.  “  There ’s  room  in 
the  canoe  for  three,  and  it ’s  not  unlikely  that  the 
Injin  would  go  south  to  the  settlement,  for  he  is 
a  lonely  man  since  his  poor  mother  died.  I  do 
believe  that  it  was  nothin’  but  his  extraor’nar’ 
love  for  that  old  ’ooman  that  kep’  him  from  goin’  to 
the  dogs.  Leastwise  it  was  that  kep’  him  from  goin’ 
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to  the  settlement,  which  is  much  the  same  thing, 
for  Swiftarrow  can’t  resist  fire-water.  Yes,  lad, 
you  ’re  right — so  we  ’ll  take  him  with  us.  As  you 
say,  three  are  better  than  two  on  such  a  v’yage.” 

Some  weeks  after  the  foregoing  conversation 
the  pioneers  arrived  at  the  northern  end  of  that 
great  inland  sea.  Lake  Superior,  which,  being  up¬ 
wards  of  four  hundred  miles  long,  and  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  broad,  presents 
many  of  the  features  of  Ocean  itself.  This  end  of 
the  lake  was,  at  the  time  we  write  of,  and  still  is, 
an  absolute  wilderness,  inhabited  only  by  scattered 
tribes  of  Indians,  and  almost  untouched  by  the 
hand  of  the  white  man,  save  at  one  spot,  where 
the  fur- traders  had  planted  an  isolated  establish¬ 
ment.  At  this  point  in  the  wild  woods  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  fur-traders  of  Canada  were  wont 
to  congregate  for  the  settlement  of  their  affairs  in 
the  spring  of  every  year,  and  from  this  point  also 
trading-parties  were  despatched  in  canoes  into  the 
still  more  remote  parts  of  the  great  northern 
wilderness,  whence  they  returned  with  rich  cargoes 
of  furs  received  from  the  “  red  men  ”  in  exchange 
for  powder  and  shot,  guns,  hatchets,  knives,  cloth, 
twine,  fish-hooks,  and  such  articles  as  were  suited 
to  the  tastes  and  wants  of  a  primitive  and 
wandering  peopla 

Here  Eeuben  Guff  and  his  son  found  Swiftarrow, 
as  they  had  expected,  and  proposed  to  him  that 
he  should  accompany  them  on  their  voyage  north, 
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— a  proposal  which  he  accepted  with  pleasure, — 
for  the  strong-boned  Indian  had  an  adventurous 
spirit  as  well  as  a  healthy  frame. 

Swiftarrow  was  a  brave  and  powerful  Indian, 
and  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  hunters  of  his 
tribe;  but  no  one  seeing  him  in  camp  in  a 
quiescent  state  would  have  thought  him  to  be 
possessed  of  much  energy,  for  he  was  slow  and 
deliberate  in  his  movements,  and  withal  had  a 
lazy  look  about  his  eyes.  But  the  sight  of  a  bear 
or  moose-deer  had  the  effect  of  waking  him  up  in 
a  way  that  caused  his  dark  eyes  to  flash  and  his 
large  frame  to  move  with  cat-like  activity. 

When  Reuben  Guff  discovered  him  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Superior,  ho  was  seated  at  the  door  of  his 
skin  lodge,  anointing  his  hair,  which  was  long  and 
black,  with  bear’s  grease — the  “genuine  article,” 
without  even  the  admixture  of  a  drop  of  scent  .* — 
so  pure,  in  fact,  that  the  Indian  basted  his  steaks 
and  anointed  his  hair  with  grease  from  the  same 
box. 

“Hallo!  Swiftajrow,”  exclaimed  Reuben,  as  he 
sauntered  up  to  the  savage,  with  his  gun  on  his 
shoulder,  “  ye  seem  to  be  beautifyin’  yerself  to-day 
— not  goin’  to  get  married,  eh  ?  ” 

Swiftarrow,  whose  long  hair  hung  over  his  face 
like  a  glossy  curtain,  tossed  aside  his  locks  and 
gazed  earnestly  at  the  hunter.  A  slight  smile  and 
a  pleasant  gleam  lighted  up  his  dark  countenance 
as  he  wiped  his  greasy  right  hand  on  his  legging 
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and  extended  it,  exclaiming,  “  watchoe !  ”  by  which 
he  meant,  what  cheer  ? 

“What  cheer?  what  cheer?”  replied  Keuben, 
with  a  broad  but  quiet  grin,  as  he  shook  his 
friend’s  hand  heartily. 

Each  man  understood  the  other’s  language 
perfectly ;  but  each  appeared  to  prefer  to  talk  in 
his  own  tongue ;  for  while  Keuben  addressed  the 
red  man  in  English,  Swiftarrow  replied  in  Indian. 
This  had  been  an  understood  arrangement  between 
them  ever  since  the  time  when,  as  lads,  they  had 
first  met  and  formed  a  close  friendship,  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Huron. 

“  Is  my  brother’s  trail  to  be  through  the  woods 
or  on  the  waters  ?  Does  he  go  hunting  or  trad¬ 
ing  ?  ”  inquired  the  Indian,  after  the  first  saluta¬ 
tions  were  over. 

“Well,  I  may  say  that  I ’m  neither  goin’  a-hunt- 
in’  or  tradin’ — here,  fill  yer  pipe  wi’  baccy  from 
my  pouch ;  it ’s  better  than  yours,  I  ’ll  be  bound. 
In  a  manner,  too,  I ’m  goin’  both  to  hunt  an’  trade 
in  a  small  way;  but  my  main  business  on  this 
trip  is  to  be  diskivery.” 

The  Indian  uttered  a  sound,  which  meant  that 
he  did  not  understand. 

“  I ’m  goin’  to  sarch  out  new  lands,”  explained 
Keuben,  “away  to  the  far  north.  I’ve  heard  it 
said  by  Injins  that  have  wandered  to  the  nor’ard 
that  they ’ve  met  in  with  red-skins,  who  said  that 
there  is  a  big  river  flowin’  out  o'  a  great  lake  in 
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the  direction  o’  the  north  pole,  an’  that  it  runs 
into  the  sea  there.  They  may  be  tellin’  truth,  or 
they  may  be  tellin’  lies;  I  dun  know;  anyhow, 
I ’m  koorious  to  know  somethin’  about  it,  so  I ’m 
goin’  north  to  see  for  myself,  and  I ’ve  corned  to 
ask  if  Swiftarrow  will  go  with  me.” 

The  hunter  paused,  but  the  Indian  remained 
silently  smoking  his  long  stone-headed  pipe,  or 
calumet,  with  a  countenance  so  grave  and  ex¬ 
pressionless,  that  no  idea  of  his  sentiments  could 
be  gathered  from  it.  After  a  brief  pause,  Keuben 
continued — 

“It  won’t  be  altogether  a  trip  of  diskivery 
neither,  for  I’ve  got  some  bales  of  goods  with 
me,  and  as  we  go  in  a  small  birch  canoe,  we’ll 
travel  light;  but  I  hope  to  come  back  sunk  to 
the  gunwale  with  furs,  for  the  red-skins  of  the  far 
north  are  like  enough  to  have  plenty  of  pelts,  and 
they  won’t  ask  much  for  them.  As  to  grub,  you 
and  I  could  manage  to  supply  ourselves  wi’  lots 
o’  that  anywheres,  and  I ’ve  got  plenty  of  powder 
and  lead.  Moreover,  my  boy  Lawrence  is  goin’ 
with  me.” 

During  the  foregoing  remarks,  the  Indian’s 
countenance  betrayed  no  sign  of  feeling  until  the 
name  of  Lawrence  was  mentioned,  when  a  gleam 
of  satisfaction  shot  from  his  eyes.  Removing 
the  pipe  from  his  lips,  he  pufied  a  volume  of 
smoke  through  his  nostrils,  and  said : — 

“  Swiftarrow  will  go.” 
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Backwoodsmen  seldom  take  long  to  mature 
their  plans,  and  are  generally  prompt  to  carry 
them  into  execution.  Two  days  after  the  brief 
conversation  above  narrated,  the  three  friends 
pushed  off  in  their  little  birch-bark  canoe  and 
paddled  up  the  stream  which  leads  to  the  Kaka- 
beka  Falls  on  the  Kamenistaquoia  River.  Sur¬ 
mounting  this  obstacle  by  the  simple  process  of 
carrying  the  canoe  and  her  lading  past  the  falls 
by  land  and  relaunching  on  the  still  water  above, 
they  continued  their  voyage  day  by  day,  encamp¬ 
ing  under  the  trees  by  night,  until  they  had 
penetrated  far  and  deep  into  the  heart  of  the 
northern  wilderness,  and  had  even  passed  beyond 
the  most  distant  establishments  of  the  adventurous 
fur-traders. 

The  world  of  forest,  swamp,  lake,  and  river, 
that  still,  however,  lay  between  them  and  the 
land  which  they  sought  to  reach,  was  very  wide. 
Weeks,  and  even  months,  would  certainly  elapse 
before  they  could  hope  to  approach  it ;  one  day, 
therefore,  they  buried  their  goods  and  stores  in  a 
convenient  place,  intending  to  dig  them  up  on 
their  return,  and  meanwhile  turned  aside  into  a 
country  which  promised  to  afford  them  a  good 
supply  of  fresh  provisions  for  the  voyage  north. 

Here  an  adventure  befell  them  which  brought 
their  voyage  of  discovery,  at  that  time,  to  an 
abrupt  close. 
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CHAPTER  II 

TERRIBLE  DISCOVERIES  AND  ALTERED  PLANS 

“TTO !”  ejaculated  Swiftarrow. 

«  Smoke !  ”  exclaimed  Reuben  Guff. 

Both  men  spoke  at  the  same  moment, — their 
discovery  having  been  simultaneous.  At  the  same 
time  Lawrence  pointed  with  the  blade  of  his 
paddle  to  a  thin  line  of  smoke  which  rose  above 
the  tree-tops  into  the  blue  sky,  and  was  faithfully 
mirrored  in  the  lake  on  which  they  floated. 

“Injins!”  said  Reuben,  resting  his  steering 
paddle  across  the  canoe  for  a  few  seconds. 

Swiftarrow  assented  with  another  “  Ho,”  and 
Lawrence  moved  his  gun  into  a  handy  position 
to  be  ready  for  an  emergency ;  but  there  was  no 
further  sign  of  man’s  presence  than  the  wreath 
of  smoke.  All  was  perfectly  silent.  The  air  too 
was  quite  still,  and  the  surface  of  the  lake 
resembled  a  sheet  of  glass. 

“Strange,”  observed  Reuben,  “red-skins  ain’t 
usually  so  shy.  If  they  mean  mischief  they  don’t 
ever  let  smoke  be  seen,  an’  when  they  don’t  mean 
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mischief  they  generally  show  themselves.  Come, 
push  on,  lads ;  we  ’ll  go  see  what ’s  i’  the  wind.” 

“  I  ’U  show  them  the  muzzle,  father,”  said 
Lawrence,  laying  down  his  paddle  and  taking  up 
his  gun ;  “  it  may  be  well  to  let  ’em  see  that  we 
have  arms.” 

“No  need  for  that,  boy.  If  they  know  anything 
at  aU,  they  know  that  white  men  don’t  go  about 
in  the  wilderness  empty-handed.  Put  down  the 
piece  and  use  your  paddle.” 

Thus  reproved,  Lawrence  flushed  slightly,  but 
obeyed  the  order  and  resumed  paddling. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  on  shore.  Still  all 
was  silent  as  the  grave.  Hauling  the  bow  of  the 
canoe  on  the  beach  to  keep  it  fast,  the  three  men 
took  their  weapons,  and,  entering  the  woods  in 
single  file,  walked  cautiously  but  swiftly  in  the 
direction  of  the  smoke.  They  soon  reached  the 
spot,  and  the  scene  which  nuct  their  eyes  was  one 
which,  while  it  accounted  for  the  silence  that 
reigned  around,  fiUed  their  minds  with  sadness 
and  horror. 

In  an  open  space,  where  a  number  of  trees  had 
been  cut  down,  stood  about  a  dozen  skin  tents  or 
Indian  lodges,  some  with  the  curtain-doors  closed, 
others  open,  exposing  the  interiors,  on  the  floors 
of  which  the  dead  bodies  of  Indian  men,  women, 
and  children,  lay  in  every  attitude  and  in  all 
stages  of  decomposition.  Outside  of  the  tents 
other  corpses  lay  strewn  on  the  ground,  and  most 
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of  these  bore  evidence  of  having  been  more  or  less 
tom  by  wolves.  The  travellers  knew  at  a  glance 
that  these  unfortunate  people  had  fallen  before 
that  terrible  disease,  small-pox,  which  had  recently 
attacked  and  almost  depopulated  several  districts 
of  the  Indian  country. 

How  the  disease  was  introduced  among  the 
Indians  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  and  useless  to  conjecture.  The 
fact  of  its  desolating  effects  is  unquestionable. 
One  who  dwelt  in  the  country  at  the  time 
writes  “  The  fatal  infection  spread  around  with 
a  baneful  rapidity  which  no  flight  could  escape, 
and  with  a  fatal  effect  that  nothing  could  resist. 
It  destroyed  with  its  pestilential  breath  whole 
families  and  tribes;  and  the  horrid  scene  presented, 
to  those  who  had  the  melancholy  opportunity  of 
beholding  it,  a  combination  of  the  dead,  the  dying, 
and  such  as,  to  avoid  the  fate  of  their  friends 
around  them,  prepared  to  disappoint  the  plague 
of  its  prey  by  terminating  their  own  existence. 
To  aggravate  the  picture,  if  aggravation  were 
possible,  the  carcases  were  dragged  forth  from 
the  huts  by  the  wolves,  or  were  mangled  within 
them  by  the  dogs,  which  thus  sought  to  satisfy 
their  hunger  with  the  putrid  remains  of  their 
masters.  It  was  not  uncommon  at  this  time  for 
the  father  of  a  family,  whom  the  infection  had 
not  reached,  to  caU  his  household  around  him, 

^  See  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie’s  Voyages,  p.  14. 
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represent  the  terrible  sufferings  and  fate  that 
awaited  them,  which  he  believed  was  owing  to 
the  influence  of  an  evil  spirit  who  desired  to 
extirpate  the  race,  and  incited  them  to  baflle 
death  with  all  its  horrors  by  at  once  killing 
themselves — at  the  same  time  offering  to  perform 
the  deed  of  mercy  with  his  own  hand  if  their 
hearts  should  fail  them.” 

That  some  of  the  dead  before  our  pioneers  had 
acted  in  this  way  was  evident,  for  while  most  of 
the  corpses  bore  marks  of  having  been  smitten 
with  the  disease,  others  were  there  which  showed 
nothing  to  account  for  death  save  a  knife  wound 
over  the  region  of  the  heart. 

It  was  a  sad  and  sickening  sight,  and  drew 
forth  one  or  two  low- toned  sorrowful  remarks 
from  Reuben,  as  he  moved  slowly  towards  the 
tent  from  which  smoke  still  issued. 

The  three  men  paused  before  it  because  no 
sound  came  from  within,  and  they  felt  reluctant 
to  disturb  the  awful  silence.  The  pause,  however, 
was  but  momentary.  Reuben  lifted  the  covering 
and  opened  it  wide.  A  small  fire  still  burned  on 
the  hearth  in  the  centre  of  the  lodge ;  around  it 
lay  the  bodies  of  dead  men,  wmmen,  and  children. 
Only  one  figure,  that  of  an  old  woman,  remained 
in  a  half-reclining  position,  but  she  was  motionless, 
and  they  thought  her  dead  also.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  case.  The  flood  of  light  which 
streamed  in  on  her  appeared  to  rouse  her,  for  she 
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raised  her  grey  head,  and,  gazing  anxiously  at  the 
figures  which  darkened  the  entrance  of  the  lodge, 
asked  in  a  tremulous  voice  :  “  Is  that  you,  my  son?” 

“  No,  mother,  but  it  is  a  friend,”  said  Swiftarrow, 
who  understood  her  language. 

“A  friend,”  repeated  the  old  woman,  shaking 
her  head  slowly,  “  I  don’t  want  a  friend.  The 
Master  of  Life  is  my  friend.  My  people  said  that 
an  evil  spirit  was  slaying  them ;  but  I  know  better. 
It  was  the  Great  Spirit  who  came  to  us.  We 
have  been  very  wicked.  We  needed  punishment. 
But  why  has  He  spared  me  ?  I  was  the  worst  of 
them  all’* 

There  was  something  terrible  in  the  tone  and 
manner  in  which  this  was  uttered,  as  if  the  breast 
of  the  speaker  were  torn  with  conflicting  feelings. 

“  She  must  have  met  wi’  the  missionaries  some 
time  or  other,”  whispered  Reuben. 

“  Is  the  old  woman  the  only  one  of  aU  the  tribe 
left  alive  ?  ”  asked  Swiftarrow. 

“  Ay,  the  only  one — no,  not  the  only  one ;  my 
son  is  yet  alive.  He  went  to  set  a  bear-trap  not 
very  long  since ;  but  he  should  have  come  back 
before  now.  He  will  be  back  soon.” 

The  deep  sigh  which  followed  proved  that  the 
poor  old  woman  Avas  hoping  against  hope. 

“  How  long  is ’t  since  he  left  you,  mother  ?  ” 
asked  Lawrence  eagerly. 

“  Two  suns  have  risen  and  set  since  he  left,  and 
he  had  not  far  to  go.” 
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“Father,  Ill  go  seek  for  this  man,”  said 
Lawrence ;  “  something  may  have  befallen  him.” 

Reuben  made  no  objection,  and  the  youth  set 
off  immediately  in  a  direction  which  was  pointed 
out  by  the  old  woman. 

After  he  was  gone  his  father  and  the  Indian 
shifted  one  of  the  cleanest  looking  of  the  empty 
tents  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  spot 
where  the  terrible  work  of  death  had  been  done, 
and  removing  the  old  woman  from  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  pestilential  atmosphere,  placed  her 
therein,  kindled  a  fire  and  cooked  her  a  little 
food,  of  which  she  evidently  stood  much  in  need. 

Meanwhile  Lawrence  sped  through  the  pathless 
forest  with  the  light  step  of  a  strong  youth  and 
the  precision  of  a  practised  hunter.  About  four 
miles  from  the  Indian  camp  he  came  upon  the 
track  of  a  bear,  the  footprints  of  which  proved 
that  it  was  an  unusually  large  one.  He  followed 
it  up  closely,  and  was  led  by  it  to  a  spot  where 
some  trees  had  been  cut  down,  and  not  far  from 
which  he  saw  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the 
remains  of  a  trap.  Almost  at  the  same  moment 
of  his  making  this  discovery  he  heard  a  growl, 
and  saw  the  bear  itself — a  monster  of  the  brown 
species,  which  differs  from  the  ordinary  black 
bear  of  America  in  being  more  carnivorous  and 
much  larger,  as  well  as  more  savage  and  bold. 
No  sooner  did  it  see  the  youth  than  it  rushed 
upon  him  with  great  fury.  A  piece  of  broken 
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line  was  drawn  tight  round  its  neck,  and  another 
piece  round  its  fore-leg,  while  four  arrows  stuck 
in  its  shoulder  and  side,  showing  plainly  that  it 
had  broken  loose  from  a  snare  and  had  been 
attacked  by  maru  But  Lawrence  had  no  time  to 
think  on  these  things.  He  had  barely  time  to 
throw  forward  and  cock  his  gun  when  the  bear 
was  upon  him.  It  rose  on  its  hind-legs,  and  in 
doing  so  towered  high  above  the  youth,  who, 
whatever  his  feelings  might  have  been,  looked 
undismayed.  With  an  unflinching  eye  he  took 
aim  at  the  monster’s  heart,  and  shot  it  dead.  So 
close  was  it  to  him  that  he  singed  the  hair  on  its 
breast  and  had  to  leap  to  one  side  to  avoid  being 
struck  as  it  fell. 

Keloading  quickly,  the  young  hunter  advanced 
towards  the  trap,  where  his  worst  fears  were 
realised,  for  near  to  it  he  found  the  body  of  an 
Indian  torn  limb  from  limb,  and  mostly  eaten, 
except  the  head,  which  remained  entire.  It  was 
evident  that  the  poor  man,  having  set  several 
snares  for  bears,  had  gone  to  visit  them,  and 
found  this  brown  bear  caught  by  the  head  and 
leg.  He  seemed  to  have  tried  to  kiU  it  with 
arrows,  but  must  have  been  afraid  to  go  near 
enough  to  use  his  weapons  with  effect,  and  the 
enraged  animal,  having  broken  the  snare,  flew 
upon  him  and  tore  him  to  pieces. 

Brown  bears  of  this  kind  are  very  powerful 
One  traveller  in  these  regions  saw  the  footprints 
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of  a  large  one,  which,  having  seized  a  moose-deer 
in  a  river,  dragged  it  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  along 
the  sandy  banks,  and  afterwards  devoured  it  all 
except  part  of  the  hind-quarters ;  and  the  moose 
which  had  been  treated  in  this  unceremonious 
way,  judging  from  the  size  and  hardness  of  the 
bones,  must  have  been  upwards  of  a  year  old, 
when  it  would  weigh  as  much  as  an  ox  of  the 
same  age. 

Collecting  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Indian,  who  was  no  other  than  the  old 
woman’s  son,  Lawrence  covered  them  over  with 
leaves  and  sticks.  He  then  skinned  the  bear 
and  cut  off  its  claws,  which  he  carried  away  as 
trophies,  along  with  one  or  two  choice  steaks  cut 
from  the  creature’s  flank.  He  also  collected  the 
weapons  and  part  of  the  dress  of  the  Indian, 
with  which  he  returned  to  the  camp. 

“  Heyday !  Lawrence,  what  have  you  got  there, 
lad  ?  ”  said  Reuben,  as  his  son  came  up  and  threw 
the  bundle  on  the  ground. 

“  A  brown  bear,  father.” 

“Well  done!”  exclaimed  Reuben,  with  a  look 
of  pride,  for  although  his  son  had  shot  many  a 
black  bear  in  the  forest,  he  had  never  before  stood 
face  to  face  with  such  a  monster  as  that  whose 
skin  and  claws  now  lay  at  his  feet. 

“  It  would  have  been  well,  father,”  said  Lawrence 
gravely,  “  if  the  man  who  first  saw  this  bear  had 
owned  a  gun.  His  arrows  were  no  better  than 
needles  in  such  a  hide.  See  here  I  ” 
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He  drew  from  his  breast  the  bloody  portions  of 
dress  which  had  belonged  to  the  slaughtered 
Indian. 

“The  son  of  the  old  woman  has  gone  to  the 
happy  hunting-grounds,”  said  Swiftarrow,  referring 
to  the  heaven  of  the  Indian,  as  he  lifted  and 
examined  the  dress. 

“  Ay,  ay,”  said  Reuben  sadly,  “  ’tis  the  chances 
of  the  wilderness.  You ’d  better  tell  the  poor 
old  creetur’,  Swiftarrow ;  you  understand  her  ways 
and  lingo  better  than  me.” 

Silently  the  Indian  went  to  the  old  woman,  and 
laid  the  bloody  garments  before  her.  At  first 
she  did  not  understand  what  had  happened. 
Suddenly  the  truth  flashed  upon  her,  and  she 
looked  quickly  up  into  the  grave  countenance  of 
the  Indian,  but  death  and  sorrow  appeared  to 
have  already  done  their  worst  on  her,  for  she 
neither  spoke  nor  wept  for  some  time.  She  took 
up  the  shreds  of  cloth  and  turned  them  over 
tenderly ;  but  neither  sign  nor  groan  escaped  her. 
Evidently  she  had  been  already  so  stunned  by 
the  horrors  which  had  surrounded  her  for  some 
time,  that  this  additional  blow  did  not  teU — at 
least,  not  at  first — but  Reuben  observed,  while 
trying  to  comfort  her  some  time  afterwards,  that 
a  few  tears  were  coursing  slowly  down  her 
withered  cheeks. 

That  night,  round  the  camp  fire,  the  pioneers 
held  earnest  counsel,  and  resolved,  sadly  but 
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firmly,  that  their  projected  journey  must  be 
up  for  that  season. 

“  It ’s  a  hard  thing  to  do,”  said  Reuben,  as  he 
lay  at  full  length  before  the  fire  after  supper,  “  to 
give  up  our  plans  after  cornin’  so  far ;  but  it  ain’t 
possible  to  carry  that  old  ’ooman  along  with  us 
an’  it ’s  not  to  be  thought  of  to  leave  her  behind 
to  starve,  so  there ’s  nothin’  for  it  but  to  go  back 
an’  take  her  wi’  us  to  the  settlements.  I  would 
feel  like  a  murderer  if  I  was  to  leave  one  o’  God’s 
creeturs  to  perish  in  the  wilderness.  What  think 
you,  Lawrence  ?  ” 

“I  think  you  are  right,  father,”  replied  the 
youth,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

“  An’  what  says  Swiftarrow  ?  ” 

“  Go  back,”  was  the  Indian’s  prompt  and  laconic 
answer. 

“Well,  then,  we’re  aU  agreed,  so  we’ll  turn 
back  on  our  trail  to-morrow;  but  I  shall  try 
again  next  year  if  I’m  above  ground.  I  once 
know’d  a  Yankee  who  had  what  he  called  a 
motto,  an’  it  was  this,  ‘Never  give  in,  ’xcept  w’en 
yer  wrong.’  I  think  I  ’ll  take  to  that  motto.  It 
seems  to  me  a  good  ’un.” 

In  proof,  we  presume,  of  his  sincerity,  Reuben 
Guff  rolled  himself  in  his  blanket,  stretched  his 
feet  towards  the  fire,  pillowed  his  head  on  a 
bundle  of  moss,  and  at  once  gave  in  to  the 
seductive  influences  of  sleep;  an  example  which 
was  so  irresistible  that  his  companions  followed 
it  without  delay. 
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CHAPTER  III 

INTRODUCES  THE  KING  OF  PIONEERS 

"rvISCARDING  space  and  ignoring  time,  we 
^  seize  you  by  the  hand,  reader,  and  bound 
away  with  you  still  deeper  into  the  northern 
wilderness,  away  into  that  remote  region  which, 
at  the  time  we  write  of,  was  the  ultima  thule  of 
the  fur- traders  of  Canada, — beyond  which  lay  the 
great  unknown  world,  stretching  to  the  pole. 
Here,  amid  the  grand  scenery  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  lies  the  Athabasca  Lake,  also  styled 
the  Lake  of  the  Hills.  We  prefer  the  latter 
name,  as  being  more  romantic. 

This  is  no  pretty  pond  such  as  we  in  England 
are  wont  to  visit  and  delight  in  during  our 
summer  holidays.  It  is  a  great  sheet  of  water ;  a 
grand  fresh-water  sea,  200  miles  long  and  15 
miles  broad — a  fitting  gem  for  the  bosom  of  the 
mighty  region  on  which  it  glitters. 

A  year  has  fled  since  the  period  of  our  last 
chapter,  and  here,  in  a  birch- bark  canoe  on  the 
waters  of  the  Lake  of  the  Hills,  we  find  our 
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pioneers — Reuben  Guff,  his  son  Lawrence,  and  his 
Indian  friend  Swiftarrow.  There  is  also  a  young 
Indian  woman  in  the  canoe — Swiftarrow’s  wife. 

The  kind-hearted  red  man  adopted  the  old 
woman  who  had  been  rescued  on  their  previous 
trip,  but,  not  finding  her  a  good  substitute  for  his 
own  mother,  he  bethought  him  of  adding  a  young 
squaw  to  his  establishment.  While  he  meditated 
on  this  step,  the  old  woman  died.  About  the 
same  time  Reuben  Guff  made  proposals  to  him  to 
join  him  on  a  second  “v’yage  of  diskivery.”  The 
Indian  agreed;  got  married  off-hand,  and  took 
his  bride  along  with  him.  We  now  find  them  all 
four  at  the  Lake  of  the  Hills. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  observe,  in  passing,  that 
Indian  brides  are  usually  more  robust  than  those 
of  civilised  communities.  They  are  quite  com¬ 
petent  to  follow  their  lords  on  the  most  arduous 
canoe  voyages,  and,  besides  being  able  to  wield 
the  paddle  with  great  dexterity,  are  exceedingly 
useful  in  managing  what  may  be  styled  the 
domestic  matters  of  the  camp.  They  also  keep 
up  a  constant  supply  of  the  Indian’s  indispensable 
foot-gear — moccasins — which  are  so  slender  in 
their  nature  that  a  pair  may  be  completely  worn 
out  in  a  single  day  of  hard  hunting. 

The  brown  bride,  therefore,  was  not  a  hindrance 
to  the  party,  but  a  useful  member  of  it,  as  weU  as 
a  pleasant  companion.  True,  her  companionship 
consisted  chiefly  in  answering  “yes”  and  “no* 
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when  spoken  to,  and  in  smiling  pleasantly  at  all 
times;  but  this  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
moderate  demands  of  her  male  friends  upon  her 
intellectual  resources. 

“  Fort  Chipewyan  at  last”  said  Reuben,  resting 
his  paddle  across  the  canoe  and  looking  earnestly 
towards  the  horizon ;  “  I  hope  we  ain’t  too  late  after 
all  our  pushin’  on.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  that 
Monsieur  Mackenzie  had  started.” 

“  Too  much  ice  in  the  lake,”  said  Swiftarrow. 
“  He  has  not  gone  yet.” 

“  I ’m  not  so  sure  o’  that,”  observed  Lawrence. 
“  If  reports  be  true,  Monsieur  Mackenzie  is  not  the 
man  to  wait  until  the  ice  is  aU  off  the  lakes  and 
nothin’  but  plain  sailin’  lies  before  him.” 

“  That ’s  true,  lad,”  replied  Reuben,  resuming  his 
paddle.  “  I  wonder,”  he  murmured  to  himself,  as 
he  gazed  wistfully  towards  the  unknown  north,  “  I 
wonder  if  the  big  river  is  really  there,  an’  if  it  do 
jine  the  sea  ?  ” 

That  same  question  was  put  to  himself  that  same 
evening — though  not  for  the  first  time — by  one  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Fort  Chipewyan.  The  fort  was  a 
mere  group  of  two  or  three  log  huts.  In  the  largest 
of  these  huts  sat  a  man  whose  strongly-marked 
handsome  countenance  gave  evidence  of  a  bold 
enterprising  spirit  and  a  resolute  will.  He  pored 
over  a  map  for  some  time,  carefully  tracing  a  few 
pencil  lines  into  the  blank  spaces  on  the  paper,  and 
then  murmured,  in  words  which  were  almost  identi- 
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cal  with  those  of  Reuben  Guff,  “  I  wonder  if  it  joins 
the  Polar  Sea  ?” 

This  man  was  the  true  pioneer,  or,  rather,  the 
king  of  pioneers,  to  whom  Gulf  gave  place  without 
a  murmur,  for  Reuben  was  a  modest  man ;  and  the 
moment  he  heard  that  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Canadian  fur-trading  company  had  taken  up  his 
favourite  hobby,  and  meant  to  work  out  the  pro¬ 
blem,  he  resolved,  as  he  said,  “  to  play  second 
fiddle,”  all  the  more  that  the  man  who  thus  un¬ 
wittingly  supplanted  him  was  a  mountaineer  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands. 

“  It ’s  of  no  manner  of  use,  you  see,”  he  said  to 
Swiftarrow,  when  conversing  on  the  subject,  “  for 
me  to  go  off  on  a  v’yage  o’  diskivery  w’en  a  gentle¬ 
man  like  Monsieur  Mackenzie,  with  a  good  edica- 
tion  an’  scienteefic  knowledge  and  the  wealth  of  a 
fur  company  at  his  back,  is  goin’  to  take  it  in  hand. 
No  ;  the  right  thing  for  Reuben  Gulf  to  do  in  the 
circumstances  is  to  jine  him  an’  play  second  fiddle 
— or  third,  if  need  be.” 

Alexander  Mackenzie — while  seated  in  the  lowly 
hut  of  that  solitary  outpost  poring  over  his  map, 
trying  to  penetrate  mentally  into  those  mysterious 
and  unknown  lands  which  lay  just  beyond  him — 
saw,  in  imagination,  a  great  river  winding  its  course 
among  majestic  mountains  towards  the  shores  of 
the  ice-laden  polar  seas.  He  also  saw  the  lofty  peaks 
and  snow-clad  ridges  of  that  mighty  range  which 
forms  the  back-bone  of  the  American  continent, 
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and — again  in  imagination — passed  beyond  it  and 
penetrated  the  vast  wilderness  to  the  Pacific,  thus 
adding  new  lands  to  the  British  Crown,  and  opening 
up  new  sources  of  wealth  to  the  fur  company  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  most  energetic  members. 
He  saw  all  this  in  imagination,  we  say,  but  he  did 
not,  at  that  time,  see  his  name  attached  to  one  of 
the  largest  American  rivers,  classed  with  the  names 
of  the  most  noted  discoverers  of  the  world,  and 
himself  knighted.  Still  less,  if  possible,  did  he 
see,  even  in  his  wildest  flights  of  fancy,  that  the 
book  of  travels  which  he  was  destined  to  write, 
would  be  translated  into  French  by  the  order  of 
Napoleon  i.,  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  studied 
by  Marshal  Bernadette,  with  the  view  of  enabling 
that  warrior  to  devise  a  roundabout  and  unlooked- 
for  attack  on  Canada — in  rear,  as  it  were — from  the 
region  of  the  northern  wilderness — a  fact  which  is 
well  worthy  of  record  !  ^ 

None  of  these  things  loomed  on  the  mind  of  the 
modest  though  romantic  and  enterprising  man, 
for  at  that  time  he  was  only  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career  of  discovery. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  say  a  word  or 
two  as  to  the  early  career  of  the  hero  whose  foot¬ 
steps  we  are  about  to  follow. 

He  was  a  Highlander,  to  begin  with ;  and  pos¬ 
sessed  all  the  fire  and  determination  pecuhar  to 
that  race.  At  an  early  period  of  life  he  was  led  to 

^  See  Appendix  for  an  interesting  letter  on  this  subject. 
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engage  in  commercial  enterprises  in  the  country 
north-west  of  Lake  Superior,  joined  the  North- 
West  Fur  Company  of  Canada  in  1784,  and  went 
into  the  Indian  country  the  following  spring.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  say  more  than  that  Alexander 
Mackenzie  proved  himself  to  be  a  first-rate  fur- 
trader  at  a  time  when  the  fur-trade  was  carried  on 
under  great  difficulties  and  amid  severe  privations. 
For  many  years  he  was  in  charge  of  Fort  Chipe- 
wyan,  the  remote  establishment  to  which  we  have 
just  conducted  our  reader.  Seven  years  before  his 
coming  on  the  scene,  the  Lake  of  the  Hills  had  not 
been  visited  by  white  men,  and  was  known  only 
through  Indian  report.  When  Mackenzie  became 
ruler  of  the  district,  all  beyond  the  lake  was  terra 
incognita.  His  spirit  was  one  which  thirsted  to 
explore  the  unknown.  He  was  eminently  fitted 
both  to  hold  an  advanced  post  and  to  invade  new 
regions,  being  robust  in  constitution,  powerful  in 
frame,  inquisitive  in  mind,  and  enterprising  in  spirit. 
Frequently  had  he  arrived  at  Fort  Chipewyan  with 
ninety  or  a  hundred  men  without  any  provision  for 
their  sustenance  for  the  winter  save  their  fishing- 
nets  and  guns.  He  was  therefore  accustomed  to 
live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  to  depend  on  his 
own  exertions  and  resources  in  a  country  where  the 
winter  is  upwards  of  eight  months  long  and  the 
severity  of  the  climate  extreme. 

It  was  in  June  1789  that  he  made  preparations 
to  start  on  his  first  voyage  of  discovery. 
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Ki'sing  from  the  table  at  which  he  had  been 
studying  his  projected  route,  Mackenzie  turned, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  made  up  his  mind, 
and  said  to  a  clerk  who  was  smoking  beside  the 
fireplace — 

“  Le  Roux,  if  we  cannot  prevail  on  these  Indians 
to  accompany  us,  I  have  determined  to  start  with¬ 
out  them.  Has  the  small  canoe  been  gummed  ?  ” 

“  It  has,”  answered  Le  Roux,  “  but  I  would  advise 
delay  for  a  day  or  two.  If  we  give  them  time,  the 
Indians  may  change  their  minds ;  besides,  the  ice 
has  not  yet  sufficiently  cleared  away.” 

Mackenzie  paced  the  room  impatiently,  and  his 
eyes  flashed  for  one  moment  with  impatience.  They 
were  deep  blue  eyes  that  could  beam  with  melting 
tenderness  or  sparkle  with  suppressed  passion — it 
is  but  just  to  add  that  passion  in  his  case  was 
usually  suppressed,  for  he  was  a  lover  of  peace,  as 
most  truly  great  and  powerful  men  usually  are. 

“  Let  us  see  now,”  he  said,  sitting  down  in  front 
of  Le  Roux,  “  how  our  resources  stand.  In  my 
canoe  there  wiU  be  the  four  Canadians  and  the 
German.  Then  there ’s  our  Indian  friend,  English 
Chief  and  his  two  wives,  who  wifi,  embark  in  the 
second-sized  canoe.  The  two  young  Indians  whom 
we  want  to  accompany  us  with  their  wives  must 
make  up  their  minds  to-night,  else  I  will  start 
without  them.  Your  own  canoe  with  goods  for 
trade  and  provisions,  will  not  be  fully  loaded ;  I 
shall  therefore  place  in  it  the  provisions  that  we 
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can't  carry,  and  when  we  come  to  the  place  where 
you  are  to  stop  and  trade,  and  where  I  shall  bid 
you  farewell,  we  shall  doubtless  have  eaten  our 
lading  down  sufficiently  to  take  the  whole  on 
board.  See,  by  the  way,  that  the  goods  and 
trinkets  to  be  given  in  presents  as  we  go  along 
are  not  placed  in  the  wrong  canoe.” 

“  They  are  already  laid  with  the  other  goods,  and 
also  the  nets  and  ammunition  by  themselves,”  said 
Le  Koux,  rising  and  laying  down  his  pipe. 

At  that  moment  Reuben  Guff  entered  with  his 
friends.  The  surprise  of  Mackenzie  was  great  on 
beholding  them,  but  greater  still  was  his  delight 
when  he  learned  their  errand.  The  young  Indians 
were  forthwith  told  that  their  services  would  not 
now  be  required,  and  our  friends — including  Swift- 
arrow’s  wife,  Darkeye— were  at  once  added  to  the 
exploring  party. 

Next  day  the  expedition  set  forth  from  Fort 
Chipewyan  and  swept  over  the  broad  breast  of  the 
Lake  of  the  HiUs. 

We  will  not  trace  their  course  over  known 
ground.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  their  troubles 
began  at  once.  Soon  after  leaving  the  lake  they 
came  to  a  rapid  part  of  the  river  which  flows  out 
of  it,  where  they  were  obliged  to  land  and  carry 
canoes  and  goods  to  the  still  water  further  down, 
but  here  the  ice  was  still  unthawed  on  the  banks, 
rendering  the  process  of  re-loading  difficult.  Soon 
after  they  came  to  a  place  called  the  Portage 
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dJEmharms,  which  is  occasioned  by  drift-wood 
filling  up  the  channel  of  the  river.  There  they 
entered  the  Slave  Eiver,  where  there  is  a  portage  or 
carr3dng-place  named  the  Mountain,  the  landing 
at  which  is  very  steep  and  close  to  the  fall.  Below 
this  fall  there  is  a  mile  of  dangerous  rapids — and 
here  they  met  with  their  first  disaster. 

Reuben  and  Swiftarrow  having  landed  with  part 
of  the  cargo  of  the  small  canoe,  had  left  it  in 
charge  of  Darkeye, — so  named  because  of  her  large 
and  lustrous  eyes,  which,  however,  were  the  only 
good  points  about  her,  for  she  was  ill-favoured  and 
clumsy,  though  strong  of  frame  and  a  diligent 
worker.  While  she  was  moving  from  one  point 
of  rock  to  another  that  appeared  to  her  more 
convenient  for  landing,  the  canoe  was  caught  by 
an  eddy  and  swept  in  a  moment  out  into  the 
strong  current,  down  which  it  sped  with  fearful 
velocity  towards  the  falls.  Darkeye  was  quite 
collected  and  cool,  but  she  happened  to  dip  her 
paddle  on!the  edge  of  a  sunk  rock  with  such  vigour 
that  the  canoe  overturned.  Upon  the  heights 
above  her  husband  saw  the  accident,  and  stood 
rooted  for  a  moment  in  helpless  dismay  to  the 
spot.  It  chanced  that  Lawrence  Guff  was  at  the 
time  the  only  man  near  the  unfortunate  woman, 
who,  although  she  swam  hke  an  otter,  could  not 
gain  the  bank.  Seeing  this,  the  youth  sprang 
towards  a  jutting  rock  that  almost  overhung  the 
fall,  and  entering  the  rushing  stream  so  deeply 
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woman  by  the  hair  of  the  head  as  she  was  sweep¬ 
ing  towards  the  edge  of  the  fall.  The  two  swayed 
for  a  few  seconds  on  the  verge  of  destruction; 
then  Swiftarrow  came  bounding  down  the  bank 
like  a  deer,  and,  catching  Lawrence  by  the  hand, 
dragged  them  both  out  of  danger ;  but  before  they 
were  fairly  landed  the  canoe  was  carried  over  the 
falls,  dashed  to  pieces,  and  in  a  few  seconds  its 
shreds  were  tossed  wildly  on  the  surging  rapids 
far  down  the  river. 

This  accident  caused  them  little  loss  beyond  the 
canoe,  which  was  soon  replaced  by  another,  pur¬ 
chased  from  a  party  of  Indians,  with  whom  they 
fell  in  that  same  evening. 

Passing  through  Slave  River,  they  swept  out  on 
the  bright  waters  of  Great  Slave  Lake.  Over 
these  they  sped  during  several  days.  This  lake 
is  one  of  the  largest  fresh-water  oceans  of  the 
continent,  about  250  miles  long  and  50  broad. 

And  here  the  work  of  exploration  fairly  began. 
Great  Slave  Lake  was  at  that  time  imperfectly 
known  from  Indian  report ;  and  the  river  of  which 
they  were  in  search  flowed,  it  was  supposed,  out 
of  its  western  extremity.  Here  also  M.  Le  Roux 
was  to  be  left  behind  with  a  party  of  men  to 
prosecute  the  fur  trade. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

VICISSITUDES  OF  THE  VOYAGE — INDIANS 
MET  WITH,  ETC. 

WE  have  passed  over  the  first  three  weeks  of 
the  voyage  rapidly,  but  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  therefore  it  was  all  plain  sailing. 
On  the  contrary,  the  travellers  were  delayed  by 
thunderstorms,  and  heavy  rains,  and  gales,  and 
impeded  by  ice,  which,  even  in  the  middle  of  June 
lay  thick  on  the  waters  in  some  parts.  They 
were  also  tormented  by  hosts  of  mosquitos,  and  at 
times  they  found  difficulty  in  procuring  food — 
despite  the  ability  of  our  friends  Reuben,  Swift- 
arrow,  and  Lawrence,  who  were  constituted  hunters 
to  the  expedition.  At  other  times,  however,  the 
supply  of  food  was  abundant  and  varied.  On  one 
occasion  the  hunters  brought  in  seven  geese,  a 
beaver,  and  four  ducks,  besides  which  a  large 
supply  of  excellent  trout  and  other  fish  was 
obtained  from  the  nets ;  and  on  another  occasion 
they  procured  two  swans,  ten  beavers,  and  a  goose. 
But  sometimes  they  returned  empty-handed,  or 
with  a  single  bird  or  so,  while  the  nets  produced 
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nothing  at  all.  Deer  were  also  shot  occasionally, 
and  they  found  immense  numbers  of  wild  cran¬ 
berries,  strawberries,  rasps,  and  other  berries,  be¬ 
sides  small  spring  onions  ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole, 
they  fared  well,  and  days  of  abstinence  were  more 
than  compensated  by  days  of  superabundance. 

One  evening  while  they  were  coasting  along 
this  great  lake,  some  Indians  were  discovered  on 
the  shore,  and  the  travellers  landed  to  make  in¬ 
quiries  of  them  as  to  the  nature  of  the  country 
beyond.  There  were  three  lodges  belonging  to  the 
Red-knife  Indians,  who  were  so  named  because 
their  knifes  were  made  of  the  copper  found  in 
that  region.  To  the  leading  man  of  these,  English 
Chief,  being  interpreter,  addressed  himself. 

English  Chief,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  was 
one  of  the  followers  of  the  chief  who  conducted 
Hearne  on  his  expedition  to  the  Coppermine  River ; 
since  which  event  he  had  been  a  principal  leader 
of  his  countrymen  who  were  in  the  habit  of  carry¬ 
ing  furs  to  the  English  fur-traders  at  Churchill, 
on  Hudson’s  Bay,  and  was  much  attached  to  the 
interest  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  which,  at 
that  time,  was  in  opposition  to  the  Canadian  or 
Nor’- West  Company.  These  circumstances  pro¬ 
cured  him  the  title  of  the  English  Chief.  An 
able,  active,  but  self-sufficient  and  somewhat 
obstinate  chief  he  was,  and  caused  Mackenzie  a 
good  deal  of  anxiety  and  much  trouble  to  keep 
him  with  the  party. 
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In  answer  to  his  queries,  the  principal  man  of 
the  Red-knife  Indians  said  that  there  were  many 
more  of  his  tribe  a  short  distance  off,  and  that  he 
would  send  a  man  to  fetch  them.  He  also  said 
that  the  explorers  should  see  no  more  of  them  at 
that  time,  because  the  Slave  and  Beaver  Indians, 
as  well  as  others  of  the  tribe,  were  about  to  depart, 
and  would  not  be  in  that  region  again  till  the  time 
when  the  swans  cast  their  feathers. 

“Ask  him,”  said  Mackenzie,  “if  he  and  his 
friends  have  many  furs  to  dispose  of.” 

To  this  the  Indian  replied  by  at  once  producing 
upwards  of  eight  large  packs  of  good  beaver  and 
marten  skins ;  and  added  the  information  that  his 
friends  had  plenty  more. 

“  Now,  then,  Le  Roux,”  said  Mackenzie,  turning 
to  his  clerk,  here  you  and  I  shall  part.  This 
seems  a  good  spot  and  a  good  opportunity  for 
opening  up  the  trade  with  these  Indians.  When 
the  rest  of  them  arrive  we  shall  have  a  palaver, 
and  then  you  shall  remain  to  look  after  them,  so, 
open  up  your  packs,  and  get  ready  a  few  small 
presents  without  delay.” 

That  day  was  spent  in  considerable  bustle  and 
excitement;  the  Indians  being  overjoyed  that  the 
white  traders  had  at  last  penetrated  into  their 
country ;  and  their  joy  being  increased  by  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  such  trifling,  but  much-prized,  gifts  as 
glass  beads,  knives,  small  looking-glasses,  etc.  It 
rained  in  torrents  all  the  time  but  this  did  not 
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damp  their  spirits ;  and  as  for  their  bodies — they 
were  used  to  it !  In  the  afternoon  Mackenzie 
assembled  the  whole  tribe,  and  made  them  the 
following  speech,  which  was  translated  by  English 
Chief  in  a  very  pompous  manner,  for  that  excellent 
red-skin  was  fully  alive  to  the  dignity  of  his 
position. 

“  My  friends,”  began  our  explorer,  “  I  am  glad 
to  meet  with  you.  The  white  man  and  the  Indians 
are  always  glad  to  meet— they  can  benefit  each 
other  mutually.  Each  has  got  what  the  other  re-  ^ 
quires.  I  have  come  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
up  trade  with  you.  It  is  true  that  I  myself  will 
take  my  departure  to-morrow,  because  I  am  in 
search  of  new  lands ;  but  some  of  my  people  wiU 
remain  on  the  spot,  and  if  you  bring  in  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  furs  to  make  it  answer,  my  men  will 
return  to  Fort  Chipewyan  for  more  goods,  and  will 
spend  the  winter  here.  They  will  build  a  fort  and 
continue  to  dwell  among  you  as  long  as  you  shaU 
be  found  to  deserve  it.” 

At  this  point  the  speaker  paused,  and  the  dark- 
skinned  audience  gave  vent  to  a  loud  “Ho!”  which 
was  equivalent  to  the  British  “  Hear,  hear !  ” 

“In  regard  to  my  own  work,”  continued  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  “  I  intend  to  search  for,  and  find  the  great 
river,  which,  it  is  said,  flows''  out  of  this  lake,  and 
follow  its  current  to  the  sea — or,  as  you  call  it,  the 
great  salt  lake.  Do  my  brothers  know  anything 
about  this  river  ?  If  so,  let  them  speak.” 
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Hereupon  an  old  chief,  with  hair  like  small  iron 
wire,  and  a  skin  like  shoe-leather,  got  up,  and  de¬ 
livered  himself  as  follows — 

“  We  are  glad  to  hear  what  our  white  brother 
says.  It  encourages  us  to  know  that  you  will  make 
a  trading  fort  in  our  country,  for  we  have  need  of 
one.  Hitherto  we  have  had  to  travel  far — very  far 
— with  our  furs  ;  or  if,  to  save  trouble,  we  intrusted 
our  furs  to  the  Chipewyans,  they  often  pillaged  us, 
or,  at  most,  gave  us  very  little  for  the  fruits  of  our 
toil.  For  a  long  time  we  have  been  so  discouraged 
that  we  had  no  motive  to  pursue  the  beaver,  except 
to  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  food  and  clothing.  Now 
if  you  come  to  us,  we  shall  be  happy — wauch  !  ” 
The  last  word  was  equivalent  to  the  expression 
— “ There,  think  o’  that!”  The  old  man  paused 
as  if  to  give  his  audience  time  for  reflection. 

‘*As  to  the  great  river,”  he  continued  senten- 
tiously,  “  we  know  of  its  existence ;  but  none  of  our 
tribe  has  ever  followed  its  course  down  to  the  great 
salt  lake.  We  earnestly  advise  our  brother  not  to 
go  there,  for  it  is  a  dreadful  river.  It  is  said  that 
there  are  two  impassable  falls  in  its  course ;  and  it 
is  so  long  that  old  age  wiR  come  upon  you  before 
the  time  of  your  return.  You  will  also  encounter 
monsters  of  horrid  shapes  and  awful  strength  on 
the  land  and  in  the  water — wauch  1  ” 

The  old  chief  began  to  glare  solemnly  at  this 
point,  and  the  whole  tribe  followed  his  example. 

"  It  is  said,”  he  continued,  “  that  there  are  bears 
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whicli  eat  the  trees  as  if  they  were  grass ;  whose 
cubs,  even  at  their  birth,  are  strong  enough  to  kill 
the  stoutest  man.  There  are  monsters  in  the  river 
so  big  that  a  canoe  full  of  men  would  be  but  a 
mouthful  to  them.  There  are  so  few  animals  or  fish 
fit  for  food,  that  you  will  all  certainly  be  starved. 
And,  besides  all  this,  evil  spirits  dwell  there,  whose 
chief  delight  lies  in  attacking,  killing,  roasting,  and 
devouring  men — wauch  !  ” 

Here  the  Indian  sat  down  with  the  decision  of  a 
man  who  has  given  unanswerable  arguments  for 
the  overturning  of  foolish  plans;  nevertheless, 
Mackenzie’s  plans  remained  unaltered.  Not  so, 
however,  those  of  a  young  Indian,  who  had  been 
engaged  to  guide  the  explorers  to  the  other  end  of 
the  lake,  in  order  to  save  them  from  the  loss  of 
time  which  would  be  occasioned  by  the  necessity 
of  coasting  round  its  numerous  bays.  The  im¬ 
agination  of  this  youth — Coppernose,  as  Lawrence 
Guff  facetiously  styled  him — was  so  wrought  upon 
by  the  dreadful  description  of  the  great  river,  that 
he  manifested  a  strong  desire  to  draw  back ;  but 
by  the  timely  addition  of  a  small  kettle,  an  axe,  a 
knife,  and  a  few  beads  to  the  gifts  already  bestowed 
on  him,  he  was  eventually  persuaded  to  venture. 

Before  departing,  poor  Coppernose  took  a  cere¬ 
monious  leave  of  his  family.  He  cut  off  a  lock  of 
his  hair,  and  divided  it  into  three  parts.  One  of 
these  he  fastened  to  the  top  of  his  wife’s  head,  and 
blew  on  it  three  times  with  the  utmost  violence, 
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at  the  same  time  uttering  certain  cabalistic  words. 
The  other  two  portions  he  fastened  with  the  same 
formalities  to  the  heads  of  his  two  children. 

Even  at  the  last  he  hesitated,  and  was  finally 
made  to  enter  the  canoe  more  by  force  than  by 
persuasion ! 

A  few  days  later,  and  our  pioneers  were  fairly 
embarked  on  the  great  river,  whose  course  to  the 
mouth  it  was  their  object  to  explore. 

The  expedition  was  now  somewhat  reduced, 
owing  to  M.  Le  Koux  having  been  left  behind. 
It  consisted  of  three  canoes — the  large  one  with 
Mackenzie  and  five  men ;  a  small  one,  with  English 
Chief  and  his  two  wives,  and  Coppernose;  and 
another  small  one,  containing  Keuben,  his  son, 
Swiftarrow,  and  Darkeye.  Two  of  the  Canadians 
were  also  attended  by  their  wives ;  so  that  the 
party  numbered  sixteen  souls,  five  of  whom  were 
women.  They  all  kept  company  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  but  English  Chief  was  frequently  left  behind 
by  the  large  canoe ;  while  Reuben  and  his  friends, 
being  the  hunters  as  we  have  said,  were  necessarily 
absent  for  considerable  periods  in  search  of  game. 

One  evening  as  they  were  descending  a  beauti¬ 
ful  sweep  of  the  river  under  sail  in  grand  style,  the 
English  Chief — leaning  composedly  back  in  his 
canoe,  while  his  right  hand  sHghtly  moved  the 
steering  paddle,  and  his  teeth  grasped  his  beloved 
pipe — said  quietly  to  Coppernose,  of  course  in  the 
Indian  tongue — 
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“  A  pretty  guide  you  are,  not  to  know  something 
more  about  a  river  so  near  to  your  own  wigwam.” 

Coppernose,  who  was  a  humble-minded  man, 
smiled  slightly,  and  shook  his  head  as  he  said — 

"All  red  men  are  not  so  adventurous  as  the 
English  Chief.  I  never  had  occasion  to  travel  in 
this  direction,  and  do  not  know  the  way.” 

"Boo!”  ejaculated  English  Chief,  meaning,  no 
doubt,  fiddlededee  I 

“  But  I  know  of  a  river,”  continued  Coppernose, 
"which  falls  into  this  one  from  the  north,  and 
comes  from  the  Horn  Mountain  that  we  passed  at 
the  end  of  Great  Slave  Lake ;  it  is  the  country  of 
the  Beaver  Indians.  My  relations  meet  me  fre¬ 
quently  on  that  river.  There  are  great  plains  on 
both  sides  of  that  river,  which  abound  in  buffaloes 
and  moose-deer.” 

"  I  don’t  believe  it — wauch  I”  said  English  Chie£ 

As  this  was  a  discouraging  reception  of  his 
remarlis,  Coppernose  relapsed  into  silence. 

Soon  afterwards  the  large  canoe  was  observed  to 
make  for  a  low  grassy  point ;  and  as  it  was  about 
the  usual  camping  time,  English  Chief  made  for 
the  same  place.  The  hunters  reached  it  about  ten 
minutes  later,  and  bore  into  camp  two  reindeer, 
four  geese,  and  a  swan,  besides  a  large  quantity  of 
berries  gathered  by  the  fair  (or  brown)  hands  of 
Darkeye. 

"There  is  plenty  of  game  everywhere,”  said 
Reuben,  in  answer  to  a  query  from  his  leader 
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"wo  might  have  killed  much  more  if  we’d  had 
more  time — but  enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast,  as 
the  sayin’  goes  in  my  country.” 

"  In  your  country  ?  ”  said  Mackenzie,  with  a 
smile. 

"  Ay,  I  claim  to  be  a  Scotchman — though  I  was 
born  and  raised  in  Canada — my  father  hailed  from 
the  land  o’  cakes.” 

"  Does  Lawrence  claim  the  same  nationahty  on 
the  same  groimd,  Reuben  ?” 

“  He  does  not !  ”  answered  Lawrence  for  himself, 
while  busy  cleaning  his  father’s  gun. 

“  The  lad  loves  the  Canadians,”  replied  Reuben, 
with  a  chuckle ;  "  besides,  he  couldn’t  claim  it  on 
the  same  ground,  seein’  that  I  am  fully  half  a  Scot, 
while  he  is  at  least  three-quarters  a  Canadian.” 

"  More  the  better  luck  for  him,”  said  one  of  the 
Canadians,  who  had  already  kindled  a  fire,  before 
which  one  of  his  comrades  was  busily  engaged 
setting  up  juicy  venison  steaks  to  roast. 

"Oui,”  observed  another  ;  “vraiment,  Canada 
beats  Scottish  land  altogeder.” 

“  Ha !  Faderland  ees  more  best  den  all  ze  vorld,” 
said  the  German,  quaffing  a  can  of  water  with  as 
much  zest  as  if  it  had  been  his  own  native  Rhine- 
wine. 

"  I  warrant  me,”  said  Mackenzie  with  a  laugh, 
that  our  trusty  guide,  Coppernose,  would  not  give 
the  wilderness  here  for  Canada,  Scotland,  and 
Faderland  put  together.  What  say  you,  lad  ?” 
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Coppemose  looked  gravely  at  his  questioner,  but 
made  no  reply. 

“Boo!”  said  English  Chief,  regarding  his  country¬ 
man  with  a  look  of  contempt;  “hims  no  oner- 
stan’  Eengleesh.” 

“  He  understands  how  to  eat  a  rumpsteak  of 
venison,  however,”  said  Mackenzie,  with  a  laugh, 
as  Coppemose  at  that  moment  coolly  appropriated 
a  mass  of  half-roasted  meat,  and  began  to  devour 
it.  “  You ’d  better  follow  his  example,  lads.” 

The  men  were  not  slow  to  take  this  advice.  In 
a  short  time  all  were  more  or  less  busily  engaged 
with  vension  steaks,  marrow-bones,  goose  drum¬ 
sticks,  and  fish;  and  comparative  silence  pre¬ 
vailed  while  the  cravings  of  nature  were  being 
appeased.  After  supper,  pipes  were  lighted,  and 
conversation  became  animated  for  some  time ;  but 
they  were  all  too  much  fatigued  to  prolong  this 
period,  interesting  though  it  was.  One  after 
another  they  spread  their  blankets  under  a  con¬ 
venient  bush  or  tree,  and,  ere  long,  the  whole 
party  was  in  the  land  of  Nod, 
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CHAPTER  V 

DESCRIBES  A  LITERAL  WILD-GOOSE  CHASE  AND 

OTHER  MATTERS 

Time  sped  on  its  proverbially  rapid  wing ;  the 
summer  advanced,  and  still  Mackenzie  and 
his  men  continued  to  descend  the  mighty  river  of 
the  far  north,  encountering  dangers  and  vicissi¬ 
tudes  enough  undoubtedly,  but  happily  escaping 
those  terrific  monsters  of  the  forest  and  the  flood, 
which  had  been  described  by  the  Copper  Indians 
of  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  the  thought  of  v^^hich 
caused  poor  Coppernose  himself  to  grow  terrified 
and  desperate  by  turns.  Fain  would  that  unhappy 
son  of  the  forest  have  bid  the  party  farewell,  and 
returned  to  his  own  wigwam  alone ;  but  this  might 
not  be,  for  his  services  were  of  some  importance, 
and  the  leader  of  the  expedition  kept  on  him  con¬ 
stantly  an  eye,  which  excelled  in  intense  watch¬ 
fulness  the  glare  of  the  fiercest  of  those  creatures 
which  filled  his  imagination.  He  submitted, 
therefore,  with  the  best  grace  he  could  assume; 
but,  what  between  being  watched  by  Mackenzie, 
haunted  by  ghosts,  and  bullied  by  English  Chief, 
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poor  Coppernose  had  a  sad  time  of  it.  He  pos¬ 
sessed,  however,  a  naturally  elastic  and  jovial 
spirit,  which  tended  greatly  to  ameliorate  his 
condition;  and  as  time  passed  by  without  any 
serious  mishap,  or  the  appearance  of  any  un¬ 
usually  dreadful  creature,  he  became  gradually 
reconciled  to  his  position. 

One  day — perhaps  we  should  rather  say  one 
night,  for  it  was  approaching  midnight,  although 
the  sun  was  still  above  the  horizon,  owing  to  the 
high  northern  latitude  to  which  they  had  attained, 
rendering  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  round  a 
continuous  day — one  day  (or  night)  as  the  canoes 
were  sweeping  down  a  reach  of  the  broad  river, 
they  saw  a  few  wreaths  of  smoko  rising  above  the 
tree-tops.  The  spot  was  very  beautiful,  being 
thickly  wooded  and  backed  by  high  land,  on  the 
slopes  of  which  the  trees  and  bushes  hung  like 
delicate  fringes  of  green  among  masses  of  silvery 
grey  rock. 

“  That  looks  like  the  smoke  of  an  Indian  wig¬ 
wam,  Louis,”  said  Mackenzie  to  his  bowman. 

“  No,  monsieur,  it  is  the  wood  burning,”  replied 
Louis,  dipping  his  vermihon-painted  paddle  with 
great  vigour. 

Louis  was  right;  for  soon  afterwards  they 
turned  a  point  which  disclosed  to  their  view  a 
considerable  tract  of  woodland  which  had  been 
recently  destroyed  by  fire.  Several  tracts  of  this 
kind  had  been  already  passed,  some  of  which  had 
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been  consumed  long  before,  and  forests  of  young 
poplars  had  grown  up  in  their  places — a  curious 
circumstance  this,  which  Mackenzie  remarks  on, 
namely,  “  That  wherever  land  covered  with  spruce, 
pine,  and  white  birch  had  been  laid  waste  with 
fire,  there  poplars,  and  nothing  else,  were  found  to 
grow,  even  though  none  of  that  species  of  tree  had 
existed  there  before.” 

Passing  this  desolated  tract  they  came  to  a 
part  of  the  river  which  was  studded  with  several 
islands,  on  one  of  which  reindeer  were  seen. 

“There’s  your  chance,”  said  Mackenzie  to  his 
hunters,  who  happened  to  range  up  alongside  in 
their  small  canoe  at  that  moment. 

“We’ve  seed  ’em,  monsieur,”  said  Eeuben,  “but 
we  must  have  some  more  ammunition  afore 
startin’  after  them,  for  the  powder-horns  of  Law¬ 
rence  and  Swiftarrow  are  both  empty.” 

As  soon  as  the  horns  were  replenished,  Reuben 
and  his  friends  pushed  out  into  the  stream  and 
made  for  the  island.  The  other  canoes  continued 
to  advance.  They  seldom  waited  for  the  hunters ; 
for  the  latter  being  comparatively  light,  could  act 
as  a  sort  of  flying  artillery,  falling  behind,  turning 
aside,  or  pushing  ahead,  as  the  case  might 
require,  in  pursuit  of  game,  and  almost  always 
returning  to  the  main  body  about  the  camping 
hour,  or  soon  after  it.  On  this  evening,  however, 
the  canoes  reached  a  snug  camping-ground  before 
the  usual  time,  they  therefore  determined  to  stop 
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there  and  set  the  nets,  as  well  as  to  overhaul  the 
canoes,  which  stood  much  in  need  of  repah.  The 
cold  of  the  ice-laden  waters  through  which  they 
had  recently  passed  had  cracked  the  gum  off  the 
seams,  and  collisions  with  the  ice  itself  had  made 
some  ugly  slits  in  the  birch  bark  of  which  the 
canoes  were  made. 

That  evening  the  nets,  which  were  set  in  four 
fathoms  water,  produced  an  abundant  supply  of 
carp,  whitefish,  and  trout. 

“Now,  lads,”  said  Mackenzie,  when  the  canoe 
brought  ashore  the  welcome  provisions,  “  set  the 
women  to  work  to  make  pemmican,  for  we  must 
leave  a  supply  concealed  here  against  our  return.” 

Louis  Blanc  superintended  the  making  of  this 
pemmican,  which  consisted  of  fish  dried  in  the 
sun  and  pounded  between  two  stones.  Pemmican 
is  also  made  of  meat,  in  which  case  the  pounded 
meat  is  put  into  a  bag  made  of  the  raw  hide  of  the 
animal ;  the  bag  is  then  fiUed  with  melted  fat  and 
the  mouth  sewed  up  with  raw  sinews.  This  style 
of  pemmican  will  keep  fresh  for  years. 

“  Where  did  English  Chief  go  when  we  landed?” 
asked  Mackenzie. 

“  Don’t  know,  monsieur,”  replied  Louis. 

**  After  game,  probably,”  observed  the  leader,  as 
he  sat  down  on  the  stump  of  a  fallen  tree  and 
began  to  make  notes  in  his  journal. 

Some  time  thereafter,  Keuben’s  canoe  returned 
laden  with  two  deer,  besides  two  swans,  a  number 
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of  ducks  and  hares,  and  several  brace  of  ptarmigan, 
which  latter  were  quite  grey  at  that  season,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  pure  white  feathers  in  the 
tail.  They  said  that  wild  fowl  were  innumerable 
among  the  islands ;  but  this,  indeed,  was  obvious 
to  all,  for  everywhere  their  plaintive  and  peculiar 
cries,  and  the  whirring  or  flapping  of  their  wings, 
were  heard  even  when  the  leafy  screen  over  the 
encampment  hid  themselves  from  view.  Darkeye 
also  contributed  her  share  to  the  general  supplies, 
in  the  shape  of  several  large  birch-baskets  full  of 
gooseberries,  cranberries,  juniper-berries,  rasps, 
and  other  wild  berries,  which,  she  said,  grew 
luxuriantly  in  many  places. 

Meanwhile,  the  night  (as  regards  time)  ad¬ 
vanced,  although  the  daylight  did  not  disappear, 
or  even  much  diminish,  but  English  Chief,  with 
Coppernose  and  his  two  squaws,  did  not  return, 
and  their  prolonged  absence  became  at  length  a 
cause  of  no  little  anxiety  to  the  leader  of  the 
expedition.  The  fact  was  that  English  Chief 
was  fond  of  a  little  fun,  and  despite  the  dignified 
position  which  he  held,  and  the  maturity  of  his 
years,  he  could  not  resist  availing  himself  of  any 
little  chance  that  came  in  his  way  of  having  what 
is  more  pithily  than  elegantly  styled  "  a  spree.” 

It  happened  to  be  the  particular  period  at 
which  the  wild-fowl  of  those  regions  begin  to 
cast  their  feathers.  Emowing  this,  English  Chief 
quietly  slipped  off  with  his  canoe  when  Mackenzie 
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landed,  and  soon  found  a  colony  of  swans  afflicted 
with  that  humiliating  lack  of  natural  clothing, 
which  is  the  cause,  doubtless,  of  their  periodically 
betaking  themselves  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
earth  in  order  to  hide  in  deep  solitude  their 
poverty,  and  there  renew  their  garments.  Judge 
then,  reader,  if  you  can,  the  consternation  with 
which  these  once  graceful  creatures  discovered 
that  their  retreat  had  been  found  out  by  that 
inquisitive  biped,  man — that  they  were  actually 
caught  in  the  act  of  moulting ! 

Uttering  a  terrific  “hoozoo!”  or  some  such 
equally  wild  Red-Indian  hunting  cry,  English 
Chief  dashed  his  paddle  into  the  water;  squaws 
and  comrade  followed  suit;  the  canoe  shot  in 
among  the  rushes,  and  the  whole  party  leaped  on 
shore.  Thus  taken  by  surprise  the  swans  bounced 
up,  extended  their  miserable  wings,  uttered  a 
trumpet-blast  of  alarm,  and  sought  to  fly.  Of 
course  they  failed,  but  although  they  could  not 
fly,  they  fled  on  the  wings  of  terror,  and  with 
straight  necks,  heads  low,  legs  doing  double  duty, 
and  remnants  of  wings  doing  what  they  could, 
they  made  for  the  interior  of  the  island  at  a  pace 
which  at  first  defied  pursuit. 

The  higher  part  of  the  island  was  level  and 
open,  with  here  and  there  a  few  stunted  bushes. 

Arrived  here  the  trumpeting  crew  scattered, 
like  wise  troops  when  pursued.  English  Chief 
set  his  heart  and  eyes  on  a  particularly  large 
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bird,  and  dashed  after  it  with  upraised  paddle. 
The  swan  made  a  desperate  ddtour,  apparently 
bent  on  gaining  the  water ;  it  ran  round  a  bush, 
and  was  almost  caught  in  the  arms  of  the  younger 
squaw,  who,  leaving  her  senior  in  the  canoe,  had 
joined  in  the  pursuit.  A  shriek  from  the  squaw 
sent  it  off  at  a  tangent  to  the  left,  pinions  aloft, 
and  terror  depicted  on  its  visage.  English  Chief 
also  doubled,  but  a  crooked  stump  caught  his 
foot  and  sent  him  headlong  into  the  bush.  At 
that  instant,  Coppernose,  having  felled  a  swan 
with  a  well-directed  sweep  of  his  paddle,  came  up 
and  gave  chase.  English  Chief,  nettled  at  the 
interference,  sprung  up,  followed  and  overtook 
him  just  as  the  hard-pushed  swan  turned  at  bay. 
Both  men  came  upon  it  at  the  same  moment, 
umbled  over  it,  and  turned  their  wrath  upon 
each  other.  The  swan  recovering,  ran  wildly  and 
blindly  back  towards  the  young  squaw,  who  was 
so  much  alarmed  by  its  look  that  she  fairly 
turned  and  fled;  but  hearing  the  shouts  of  the 
Indians  as  they  struggled,  she  turned  towards 

them.  Meanwhile,  the  elder  squaw  having  landed, 
met  the  retreating  swan  just  as  it  gained  the 
rushes.  Stooping  down  she  allowed  it  to  approach 
to  within  a  yard  of  her — like  a  true  heroine — and 

then,  rising,  hit  it  a  neat  blow  on  the  back  of  the 
head  and  laid  it  low  for  ever. 

After  this  she  joined  her  sister- wife  (if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  expression)  in  trying  to  tear  the 
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Indians  asunder.  This  was  accomplished  after  a 
few  seconds,  but  the  two  men  still  glared  at  each 
other.  Fortunately  they  could  do  little  more, 
having  left  their  knives  in  the  canoe.  While 
they  were  still  in  a  state  of  indecision,  an  un¬ 
fortunate  swan,  which  had  taken  refuge  behind  a 
bush,  so  far  recovered  its  breath  as  to  think  it 
advisable  to  get  stiU  further  away  from  such 
company.  It  was  observed  and  followed  as  wildly 
as  before  by  English  Chief.  This  time  Coppernose 
had  the  sense  to  confine  his  attentions  to  another 
part  of  the  field,  where,  while  prosecuting  the 
chase,  he  suddenly  came  upon  a  flock  of  geese  in 
the  same  helpless  circumstances  as  the  swans. 
Soon  the  swans  were  routed  out  of  their  places  of 
concealment,  and  the  cries  of  men,  women,  and 
birds  again  resounded  in  the  air.  The  way  in 
which  those  swans  behaved  was  quite  marvellous. 
They  dodged  the  blows  aimed  at  them,  and 
“jinked”  round  the  bushes  as  if  they  had  been 
trained  to  such  work  in  a  regular  public  school 
for  human  bipeds,  and  they  struck  out  with  their 
pinions,  too,  so  deftly  and  with  such  force  that 
the  pursuers  had  to  become  extremely  cautious 
as  well  as  bold  in  their  approaches. 

At  last,  when  the  Indians  were  thoroughly 
exhausted,  they  gave  up  the  chase.  On  convey¬ 
ing  the  fruits  of  their  exertions  to  the  canoe,  they 
found  that  they  had  killed  five  swans  and  a  like 
number  of  geese.  With  these  they  returned  in 
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triumph  to  camp,  to  the  great  relief  of  Mackenzie, 
who  had  begun  to  fear  either  that  an  accident 
had  befallen  them,  or  that  they  had  deserted 
him. 

At  this  place  two  bags  of  pemmican  were 
concealed  on  an  island,  and  here  one  of  their 
leads  was  lost  in  taking  soundings.  The  current 
of  the  river  also  was  so  violent  that  Mackenzie 
concluded  they  must  be  approaching  the  rapids, 
of  which  some  of  the  natives  had  made  mention. 
The  strength  of  the  current  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that,  when  the  lead  just  referred  to 
caught  on  the  bottom  and  held  on,  they  attempted 
to  clear  it  by  paddling  up  stream ;  yet  although 
they  had  eight  paddles,  and  were  held  by  the 
line,  the  strength  of  which  was  equal  to  four 
paddles,  they  were  borne  down  with  such  force 
that  the  line  snapped  asunder. 

Here  the  weather  became  very  bad.  They  had 
frequent  thunderstonns  accompanied  with  violent 
rain;  and,  although  it  was  at  that  time  the 
beginning  of  July,  ice  lay  in  great  quantities  all 
along  the  banks  of  the  river.  On  shore,  the 
earth  was  thawed  only  to  a  depth  of  about  fourteen 
inches.  Indeed,  the  soil  of  those  regions  never 
thaws  completely.  At  the  hottest  season  of  the 
year,  if  you  were  to  dig  down  a  few  feet,  you 
would  come  to  a  subsoil  which  is  locked  in  the 
embrace  of  'perpetual  frost.  Some  signs  of  natives 
were  discovered  here,  and,  from  the  appearance 
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of  the  cut  trees,  it  was  evident  that  they  possessed 
no  iron  tools. 

“Push  forward,”  was  Mackenzie’s  watchword 
more  perhaps  than  it  had  been  of  any  previous 
discoverer  in  Kupert’s  Land.  The  Indians  began 
ere  long  to  complain  bitterly  of  his  perseverance. 
They  were  not  accustomed  to  such  constant  and 
severe  exertion,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  he  prevailed  on  them  to  continue  the  voyage. 

As  they  advanced,  fresh  signs  of  natives  were 
observed,  and  at  last,  one  evening,  they  came  in 
sight  of  an  encampment  of  them.  It  was  at  a 
place  where  the  current  of  the  great  river  was 
so  strong  that  it  was  in  actual  ebullition,  and 
produced  a  hissing  noise  like  a  kettle  of  water 
in  a  moderate  boiling  state.  The  region  was 
mountainous,  and  just  before  them  they  perceived 
a  high  ridge  covered  with  snow. 

“They’re  evidently  not  much  used  to  visi¬ 
tors,”  said  Mackenzie,  on  l)bserving  that  the 
natives  were  running  abo  in  great  confusion, 
some  making  for  the  woods  and  others  hurrying 
to  the  canoes. 

“They  is  used  to  be  ’tacked  by  inimis,”  said 
English  Chief,  who  was  rather  proud  of  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  English  language. 

“Hail  them  in  the  Chipewyan  tongue,”  said 
Mackenzie,  as  the  canoes  touched  the  beach. 
English  Chief  and  the  hunters  landed  first,  and 
addressed  the  few  natives  who  had  ventured  to 
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remain ;  but  they  were  so  terrified  as  to  be  unable 
to  reply.  Seeing  this,  Mackenzie  quietly  landed, 
and  gave  orders  for  the  pitching  of  the  tents. 
While  this  was  being  done,  the  natives  grew  calm ; 
they  found  that  they  understood  Chipewyan;  a 
few  words  relieved  them  of  their  apprehensions, 
and  soon  they  not  only  came  down  to  the  tents, 
but  were  so  gratified  with  their  reception  that  they 
sent  for  those  members  of  their  tribe  who  had 
fled.  Thus  friendly  relations  were  established. 

There  were  five  families,  consisting  of  about 
thirty  persons  of  two  different  tribes — the  Slave 
and  the  Dog-rib  Indians. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

INDIANS  MET  WITH,  AND  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  GREAT 

RIVER  REACHED 

Heroes  are  not  perfect.  We  deem  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  this  observation,  because  many 
modern  biographers  seem  to  imagine  that  their 
heroes  are  perfect,  and  even  attempt  to  prove  them 
to  be  so.  We  therefore  feel  it  necessary  to  disclaim 
any  such  imagination  or  intention  in  regard  to  our 
hero.  Alexander  Mackenzie  was  indeed  a  hero, 
and  a  very  fine  specimen  of  a  man — mentally  as 
well  as  physically — if  we  are  to  credit  the  report 
of  those  who  knew  him  best;  but  he  was  not 
perfect. 

For  instance,  he  evidently  acted  sometimes  on 
the  fallacious  notion  that  whatever  gave  pleasure 
to  himself  must  necessarily  give  pleasure  to  all 
other  men.  Acting  on  this  idea  in  the  present 
instance,  he  sought  to  delight  the  hearts  of  these 
Slave  and  Dog-rib  Indians  by  presenting  them 
with  pipes  and  tobacco,  and  inducing  them  to 
smoke.  To  the  credit  of  humanity  be  it  recorded 
that  they  received  the  gift  with  marked  dislike, 
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although  they  were  too  polite  to  absolutely  refuse 
it.  Slaves  though  one  section  of  them  were  in 
name,  they  were  not  slaves  to  tobacco;  and  the 
other  section  being  Dog-ribs,  had,  we  presume, 
too  little  of  Adam’s  rib  in  them  to  find  pleasure  in 
smoke.  Of  course,  they  knew  something  about 
smoke,  but  it  was  chiefly  as  a  nuisance,  which  was 
very  troublesome  to  the  eyes,  and  which  usually 
issued  from  the  tops  of  their  wigwams — not  from 
human  lips.  It  must  also  be  recorded  that  those 
estimable  savages  entertained  a  strong  antipathy 
to  grog  when  it  was  produced.  Their  hearts  were 
reached,  however,  and  their  souls  gladdened,  when 
knives,  beads,  awls,  firesteels,  flints,  and  hatchets 
were  presented  to  them;  and  we  can  fancy  how 
animated  and  earnest  would  be  their  converse 
over  the  wigwam  fires,  for  weeks  and  months,  if 
not  for  years,  afterwards,  when  they  brought  out, 
for  the  thousandth  time,  and  feasted  their  wonder¬ 
ing  eyes  on,  those  delightfully  useful  implements, 
which  had  been  left  by  the  mysterious  white 
beings  who  had  dropped  upon  them  so  suddenly, 
as  if  from  the  skies,  and  whom  they  felt  half 
inclined  at  first  to  reverence  as  gods. 

Having  won  their  confidence  and  esteem, 
Mackenzie  proceeded  to  question  them  as  to  that 
portion  of  the  great  river  which  yet  lay  before 
him.  Their  account  was  an  exaggerated  echo 
of  that  previously  obtained  from  the  Indians  of 
Great  Slave  Lake.  Being,  therefore,  of  little  or 
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no  value,  our  hero  was  obliged  to  advance,  and 
solve  the  question  for  himself.  As  before,  the 
effect  of  the  Indian  stories  on  the  Indians  of  his 
party  was  very  marked  and  discouraging.  With 
great  difficulty  Mackenzie  overcame  their  objec¬ 
tions  to  proceed,  and  even  succeeded  in  persuad¬ 
ing  one  of  the  Dog-rib  Indians  to  accompany  him 
by  the  potent  influence  of  a  small  kettle,  an  axe, 
a  knife,  and  a  few  other  gifts.  This  man  was  a 
stout  young  fellow,  in  a  very  dirty  deerskin  coat 
and  leggings,  with  a  double  blue  line  tattooed  on 
his  cheeks  from  the  ears  to  the  nose,  on  the  bridge 
of  which  it  met  in  a  blue  spot.  Hence  Lawrence, 
following  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind,  which  he 
had  already  displayed  in  naming  Coppernose, 
immediately  addressed  this  new  recruit  as  Blue- 
nose. 

These  poor  savages,  although  exemplary  in  the 
matters  of  grog  and  tobacco,  were,  we  are  con¬ 
strained  to  admit,  a  very  filthy  set  of  creatures ; 
very  poor  also,  because  utterly  destitute  of  such 
wealth  as  the  fur-traders  had  carried  to  many  of 
the  less  remote  tribes  of  Indians.  Nevertheless 
they  possessed  a  considerable  number  of  imple¬ 
ments  of  their  own  manufacture,  some  of  wood 
and  others  of  bone,  etc.,  which  proved  them  to  be 
possessed  of  much  ingenuity  and  taste.  The 
description  of  their  weapons  reminds  one  of  those 
remains  of  prehistoric  man  which  we  find  treasured 
in  our  museums,  for  they  had  arrows  barbed  with 
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horn,  flint,  iron,  and  copper,  spears  shod  with 
bone,  daggers  of  horn  and  bone,  and  axes  made  of 
brown  or  grey  stone.  The  latter  were  from  six  to 
eight  inches  long  and  two  thick,  having  the  inside 
flat  and  the  outside  round,  and  tapering  to  an 
edge,  and  were  fastened  by  the  middle  to  wooden 
handles  with  a  cord  of  raw  skin.  They  kindled 
fires  by  striking  together  a  piece  of  white  or  yellow 
pyrites  and  a  flint  stone  over  a  piece  of  touch- 
wood  ;  and  boiled  water  in  water-tight  baskets,  by 
putting  a  succession  of  red-hot  stones  into  them. 

From  these  Indians  the  explorers  learned 
that  they  had  passed,  on  their  voyage  down  the 
river,  large  bodies  of  Indians  who  inhabit  the 
mountains. 

He  ’ll  never  make  up  his  mind  to  go,”  observed 
Reuben,  as,  when  about  to  set  forth  again,  he 
looked  at  the  pale  countenance  of  the  Dog-rib 
who  had  agreed  to  join  the  party. 

Mackenzie  had  already  had  a  severe  argument 
with  him  in  order  to  induce  him  to  fulfil  his  en¬ 
gagement,  and  had  left  him  under  the  impression 
that  he  had  been  successful ;  but  when  the  poor 
man  had  said  farewell  to  the  tribe,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  entering  the  canoe,  his  courage  failed,  and 
he  drew  back.  Seeing  this,  Lawrence  suddenly 
seized  him  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  exclaim¬ 
ing,  “  Come,  look  sharp,  Bluenose,  get  in  with  ’ee,” 
gave  him  a  lift  that  put  the  matter  at  rest  by  send¬ 
ing  him  sprawling  on  board.  Next  moment  they 
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were  off,  and  shooting  down  the  rapid  current  of 
the  river. 

That  night  they  encamped,  amid  heavy  squalls 
of  wind  and  rain,  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  hill,  on 
the  top  of  which  their  new  guide  said  that  it  blew 
a  gale  every  day  of  the  year !  Here  the  Dog-rib 
became  very  [unhappy,  and  pretended  to  be  ill, 
but  a  strict  watch  was  kept  on  him  so  that  he 
could  not  escape.  The  country  around  them  was 
very  wild  and  rugged,  and  they  were  informed  by 
their  guide  that  great  numbers  of  bears  and  small 
white  buffaloes  (musk-oxen  ?)  frequented  the 
mountains;  also  some  tribes  of  Indians.  Here 
some  of  the  party  attempted  to  ascend  a  steep  hill, 
but  were  almost  suffocated  and  fairly  driven  back 
by  clouds  of  mosquitos. 

Natives  were  sometimes  seen  and  spoken  with, 
although  their  first  impulse  on  beholding  the 
voyagers  was  almost  invariably  to  flee.  On  ono 
occasion  a  whole  tribe  fled  save  one  old  man, 
who  came  boldly  forward  and  said  that  he  was 
too  old  to  run  or  to  care  much  about  the  short 
time  that  5^et  remaied  to  him  of  this  life.  At  the 
same  time  he  pulled  out  his  grey  hairs  by  hand¬ 
fuls,  and  distributed  them  among  the  party,  im¬ 
ploring  their  favour  for  himself  and  his  relations. 
His  mind  was  quickly  relieved  by  Swiftarrow,  who 
seemed  to  have  a  special  desire,  as  well  as  talent, 
for  comforting  aged  persons  of  both  sexes. 

Some  of  these  tribes  were  named  the  Hare 
Indians  —  hares  and  fish  being  their  principal 
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means  of  support.  While  spending  a  night  with 
these  people  a  storm  of  thunder  and  rain  came  on, 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  Dog-rib,  Bluenose,  man¬ 
aged  to  make  his  escape.  As  it  was  important  to 
have  a  guide,  Mackenzie  compelled  a  Hare  Indian 
to  fill  his  place ;  and,  after  carrying  him  off,  took 
great  pains  to  conciliate  him — in  which  efforts  he 
was  happily  successful. 

Next  day  they  observed  natives  on  the  east  shore 
of  the  river,  and  directed  their  course  towards 
them.  Their  new  guide  began  to  call  to  them  in 
an  incomprehensible  manner,  and  said  that  the 
natives  did  not  belong  to  his  tribe,  but  were  a  very 
wicked  people,  who  would  beat  them  cruelly,  and 
pull  out  their  hair,  and  maltreat  them  in  various 
ways.  Despite  this  warning  Mackenzie  advanced, 
and  soon  found  them  to  be  quite  as  willing  to 
accept  of  gifts  as  other  tribes.  He  found  that  they 
understood  their  guide,  and  that  English  Chief 
clearly  comprehended  one  of  themselves,  although 
he  could  not  make  himself  understood.  Here  the 
joyful  information  was  obtained  that  in  three  days 
more  they  should  meet  with  the  Esquimaux,  and 
in  ten  days  at  furthest  reach  the  great  salt  lake — 
or  the  sea. 

These  natives  were  very  superior  to  those  whom 
the  travellers  had  last  met  with,  and  one  of  them 
was  engaged  to  take  the  place  of  Bluenose.  This 
man,  who  was  clad  in  a  shirt  made  of  the  skins  of 

the  musk-rat,  after  which  he  was  named,  was  a 
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very  lively  individual.  He  sang  the  songs  not  only 
of  his  own  tribe,  but  also  those  of  the  Esquimaux, 
with  whom  his  tribe  had  been  formerly  at  war,  but 
were  now  at  peace.  He  also  undertook  to  perform 
an  Esquimaux  dance  in  Mackenzie’s  canoe,  and 
would  infallibly  have  upset  that  conveyance  had 
he  not  been  violently  restrained.  He  commented 
on  the  tribe  to  which  Bluenose  belonged  with  great 
contempt,  calling  them  by  the  strong  names  of 
cowards  and  liars. 

During  these  brief  visits  to  the  natives  our  dis¬ 
coverer  was  not  only  troubled  by  the  thievish  pro¬ 
pensities  of  the  natives,  but  had  to  guard  against 
the  same  tendencies  in  his  own  men,  some  of  whom 
were  much  confused  as  to  the  true  course  of  recti¬ 
tude  in  regard  to  “  mine  and  thine  ” ;  in  addition 
to  which  he  had  to  contend  with  a  general  pro¬ 
pensity  on  the  part  of  his  men  to  quarrel  not  only 
with  each  other,  but  with  the  weather,  the  journey, 
and  the  decrees  of  fate  generally.  By  a  judicious 
mixture,  however,  of  firmness  and  suavity,  severity 
and  kindness,  he  managed  to  keep  the  several 
parts  of  his  discordant  band  together ;  and,  in  so 
doing,  proved  himself  an  able  general  for  the  high¬ 
est  generalship  consists  in  making  the  most  of 
existing  circumstances  and  materials. 

The  river  here  ran  through  various  channels 
formed  by  islands,  some  of  which  were  without  a 
tree,  while  others  were  covered  with  spruce  fir,  and 
other  trees.  The  banks,  which  were  about  six  feet 
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above  the  surface  of  the  river,  displayed  a  face  of 
solid  ice  intermixed  with  veins  of  black  earth,  and 
as  the  heat  of  the  sun  melted  the  ice,  the  trees 
frequently  fell  into  the  river.  The  variety  of 
channels  in  the  river  rendered  it  difficult  to  decide 
which  should  be  followed.  Muskrat,  the  new  guide, 
recommended  that  which  ran  to  the  east ;  but  his 
leader,  not  feeling  sure  of  his  wisdom  or  knowledge, 
preferred  the  middle  channel. 

Here  Mackenzie  put  ashore  and  proceeded  to 
engage  in  some  cabalistic  pursuits  which  utterly 
confounded  Muskrat. 

“  What  is  he  doing  ?  ”  asked  the  savage  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Chief. 

“  Taking  the  sun,”  replied  the  interpreter,  with 
immense  pomposity. 

"  What  does  that  mean  ?  ”  asked  the  savage. 

English  Chief  tried  to  explain,  but  failed  for 
this  good  reason — that  he  himself  was  totally 
ignorant  of  the  subject  beyond  the  phrase,  which 
he  had  picked  up  after  the  manner  of  a  parrot. 

It  was  found  that  the  latitude  was  67°  47'  north. 
This  was  further  north  than  Mackenzie  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  it,  but  the  difference  was  owing  to 
the  variation  of  the  compass.  From  this  it  became 
evident  that  the  river  emptied  itself  into  the  Polar 
Sea.  Not  satisfied,  however,  with  the  apparent 
certainty  of  this,  our  pioneer  resolved  to  have 
ocular  demonstration — to  push  on  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  even  although,  by  so  doing,  he  should 
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risk  not  being  able  to  return  to  Fort  Chipewyan 
for  want  of  provisions. 

But  now  his  men  became  so  much  discouraged 
that  they  did  their  utmost  to  induce  him  to  turn 
back,  and  he  felt  convinced  that  if  they  had  had  it 
in  their  power,  some  of  them  would  have  left  him 
to  his  fate.  As  Columbus  did  of  old,  in  somewhat 
similar  circumstances,  he  assured  them  that  he 
would  now  advance  only  a  specified  number  of 
days — seven,  adding  that  if  he  did  not  then  reach 
the  sea  he  would  return.  Indeed  the  low  state  of 
tiioir  provisions  alone  formed  a  sufficient  security 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  engagement. 

That  evening  (the  11th  July)  they  pitched  their 
tents  near  to  a  spot  where  there  had  been  three 
encampments  of  the  Esquimaux,  and  here  Mac¬ 
kenzie  sat  up  all  night  to  observe  the  sun,  being 
now  in  that  realm  of  bright  unchanging  day,  which 
in  winter  becomes  a  region  of  continuous  night. 

At  half-past  twelve  he  called  up  Reuben  Guff 
and  his  son  and  Swiftarrow,  who  were  the  most 
intelligent  members  of  his  party,  to  view  a  spectacle 
which  they  had  never  before  seen.  They  thought, 
on  observing  the  sun  so  high,  that  it  was  the 
signal  to  embark,  and  were  about  to  rouse  their 
comrades,  when  Mackenzie  checked  them,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  he  persuaded  them  that  the 
sun  had  not  descended  nearer  to  the  horizon,  and 
that  it  was  then  but  a  short  time  past  mid¬ 
night  I 
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It  is  but  justice  to  Reuben  and  his  party  to  say 
that  they  offered  no  opposition  to  their  leader 
during  the  whole  voyage.  In  regard  to  this,  one 
speech  made  by  Reuben  will  suffice  to  describe  the 
spirit  that  animated  him. 

“  It  don’t  do,  Lawrence,”  said  he,  “  to  go  for  to 
interfere  wi’  them  as  leads.  Be  they  wise  or  be 
they  foolish  it  on’y  makes  matters  wus  to  interfere 
wi’  leaders,  my  lad ;  therefore  it ’s  best  always  to 
hold  your  tongue  an’  do  yer  dooty.  What  Mon¬ 
sieur  Mackenzie  is,  it  ain’t  for  the  likes  of  you  and 
me  to  pretend  for  to  judge.  He  seems  to  me  an 
able,  brave,  and  wise  man,  so  my  colours  is  nailed 
to  the  mast,  d’ye  see — as  was  said  by  the  immortal 
Lord  Nelson — an’  I  ’ve  made  up  my  mind  to  follow 
him  to  the  end,  through  thick  and  thin.  It ’s  httle 
right  I  would  have  to  claim  to  be  a  pioneer  if  I 
didn’t  hold  them  sentiments.” 

“  Them  sentiments,”  we  need  scarcely  add,  were 
heartily  echoed  by  his  Indian  friend  and  his  son. 

The  appearance  of  deserted  native  encampments 
still  further  confirmed  Mackenzie  in  his  behef  that 
he  had  at  length  reached  the  land  of  the  Esqui¬ 
maux.  Round  their  fireplaces  were  found  scattered 
pieces  of  whalebone,  and  spots  were  observed  where 
train-oil  had  been  spilt.  The  deserted  huts  also 
corresponded  in  construction  with  those  which 
were  Imown  to  be  built  elsewhere  by  the  denizens 
of  the  far  north.  Several  runners  of  sledges  were 
also  found,  and  the  skulls  of  a  large  animal,  which 
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was  conjectured  to  be  the  walrus.  Here  the 
land  was  covered  with  short  grass  and  flowers, 
though  the  earth  was  not  thawed  above  four 
inches  from  the  surface;  beneath  that  all  was 
frozen  hard. 

The  pioneers  had  now  at  last  reached  the  en¬ 
trance  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  lake,  which  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Polar  Sea,  if  not  that 
sea  itself ;  but  the  variety  of  channels,  the  strength 
of  currents,  the  shallowness  of  the  water  and 
quantity  of  ice  with  which  it  was  beset,  with  the 
ignorance  of  their  guide,  rendered  it  impossible  to 
make  any  further  advance  that  season.  The  object 
of  the  expedition,  however,  had  been  accomplished. 
The  largest  northern  river  of  America,  estimated 
at  2000  miles  in  length,  had  been  traced  from  its 
source  to  its  outlet  in  the  Polar  Sea ;  the  nature  of 
the  country  and  its  inhabitants  had  been  ascer¬ 
tained  ;  coal  and  copper  ore  had  been  discovered ; 
the  region  had  been  wrenched  from  the  realms  of 
terra  incognita,  and  the  energetic  pioneer  fixed 
the  position  of  his  most  northerly  discoveries  in 
69®  7'  north  latitude.  Another  fact  which  proved 
that  they  were  within  the  influence  of  the  sea  was 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water,  which  could  be 
nothing  else  than  the  tide. 

They  caught  a  fish,  also,  resembling  a  herring, 
which  none  of  the  party  had  ever  seen  except 
English  Chief,  who  declared  it  to  be  of  a  kind 
that  abounds  in  Hudson’s  Pay,  and  finally  they 
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beheld  what  settled  the  question,  a  shoal  of  white 
whales,  which  their  Indian  guide  said  was  the 
principal  food  of  the  Esquimaux. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  discoverers  found 
the  navigation  very  intricate,  because  that  great 
river,  now  named  the  Mackenzie,  is  known  to 
empty  its  waters  into  the  Polar  Sea  by  innumer¬ 
able  mouths  which  form  a  delta  of  about  forty 
miles  in  width.  Storms,  rain,  and  fogs,  threw 
additional  hindrances  in  their  way.  There  was, 
therefore,  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  erect  a  post 
and  take  possession  of  the  land  in  the  name  of 
the  King. 

Homeward!  after  that,  was  the  order  of  the 
day.  But  what  a  mighty  distance  off  that  home 
was !  And,  after  all,  when  reached  it  was  but  a 
log-hut  or  two  in  a  part  of  the  vast  wilderness 
which,  regarded  from  a  civilised-land  point  of 
view,  was  itself  the  very  confines  of  the  known 
world.  Our  space  forbids  us  to  follow  Mackenzie 
and  his  men  on  their  arduous  and  interesting 
return  voyage.  Sufiice  it  to  say  that  they  dragged 
the  canoes  by  means  of  lines  against  the  strong 
current  for  a  large  portion  of  the  way ;  and  after 
incurring  innumerable  dangers  from  natives, 
rapids,  storms,  and  starvation,  they  reached  the 
Lake  of  the  Hills  and  landed  at  Fort  Chipewyan 
on  the  12th  of  September  1789,  having  been 
absent  for  the  long  period  of  one  hundred  and 
two  days. 
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That  our  hero  was  not  content  to  rest  upon 
the  laurels  thus  gathered  in  the  far  north,  but 
longed  to  act  the  part  of  pioneer  over  the  Rocky 
Mountains  into  the  far  west,  shall  be  made  plain 
in  our  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

A  VOYAGE  OF  DISCOVERY  TO  THE  FAR  WEST 
PLANNED  AND  BEGUN 

Three  years  passed  away,  during  which  period 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  being  busily  occupied 
with  his  arduous  duties  as  a  fur-trader,  could  not 
carry  out  the  more  noble  purposes  of  discovery 
on  which  his  heart  was  set.  But  a  time  at  length 
arrived  when  circumstances  permitted  him  to 
turn  his  eyes  once  more  with  a  set  purpose  on  the 
unknown  wilderness  of  the  West.  Seated  one 
fine  morning  about  the  beginning  of  spring,  in  his 
wooden  residence  at  Fort  Chipewyan,  he  observed 
Reuben  Guff  passing  the  window  with  an  axe 
on  his  shoulder,  that  worthy,  with  his  son  and 
Swiftarrow,  having  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
fur-traders  at  the  end  of  the  late  expedition. 
Opening  the  door,  Mackenzie  called  him  in. 

“  Where  are  you  bound  for  just  now,  Reuben  ?  ” 
“  To  dinner,  monsieur.” 

“  Reuben,”  said  Mackenzie,  with  a  peculiar  look, 
has  all  your  pioneering  enthusiasm  oozed  out  at 
your  finger  ends  ?  ” 
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"  No,  monsieur,”  replied  the  man,  with  a  slight 
smile,  “  but  Lawrence  and  I  have  bin  thinkin’  of 
late  that  as  Monsieur  Mackenzie  seems  to  have 
lost  heart,  we  must  undertake  a  v’yage  o’  diskivery 
on  our  own  account !  ” 

“Good.  Then  you  are  both  ready,  doubtless, 
,  to  begin  your  discoveries  with  a  canoe  journey  of 
some  extent  on  short  notice  ?  ” 

“  At  once,  monsieur,  if  it  please  you.” 

“  Nay,  Reuben,  not  quite  so  fast  as  that,”  said 
Mackenzie,  with  a  laugh;  “you  may  have  your 
dinner  first.  But  to-morrow  you  shall  become  a 
genuine  pioneer  by  preceding  me  towards  the  far 
west.  You  know  the  position  of  our  most  distant 
settlements  on  the  Peace  River  ?  ” 

“  Perfectly,”  said  Reuben,  whose  eye  kindled  as 
he  began  to  see  that  his  master  was  in  earnest. 

“Well,  I  intend  to  visit  these  settlements  this 
fall,  and  push  on  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
It  will  take  me  to  the  end  of  the  season  to 
accomplish  this,  so  that  our  real  voyage  of 
discovery  will  not  begin  until  the  following  spring. 
Now,  there  is  a  certain  locality  beyond  our  most 
distant  outpost,  which  I  shall  describe  to  you 
afterwards,  where  I  intend  to  build  a  fort  and 
spend  next  winter,  so  as  to  be  on  the  spot  ready 
to  begin  the  moment  the  ice  breaks  up.  Prepara¬ 
tions  must  be  made  there  for  the  building  of  the 
fort.  Timber  must  be  felled,  cut,  and  squared 
for  the  houses  and  palisades,  and  two  able  and 
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willing,  as  well  as  experienced  men,  must  go  there 
to  begin  this  work  without  delay.  It  occurs  to 
me  that  the  two  best  men  I  have  for  such  work 
are  Keuben  Guff  and  his  son.  Are  they  prepared 
for  this  duty,  think  you  ?  ” 

“  Say  the  word,  monsieur,”  was  Reuben’s  laconic 
but  significant  reply. 

“Well,  then,  it  is  said.  Come  back  here  after 
dinner  with  Lawrence,  and  I  will  give  you  instruc¬ 
tions  :  you  shall  start  to-morrow  at  day-break.” 

Reuben  bowed  and  left  the  hall  with  a  light 
step.  Next  day  he  and  his  son  started  on  their 
journey  in  a  small  birch-bark  canoe ;  on  the  10th 
of  October  Mackenzie  followed  in  a  canoe  of 
larger  dimensions.  He  visited  several  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  district  of  which  he  had  charge; 
ascended  the  Peace  River  towards  its  unknown 
sources,  gave  good  advice  to  the  several  bands  of 
Indians  whom  he  met  with  by  the  way,  and 
generally  strengthened  the  hearts  and  hands  of 
his  agents.  Passing  the  last  outpost  on  the  river, 
he  pushed  on,  until,  finally,  he  reached  his 
intended  winter  quarters  on  the  1st  of  November 
— not  a  day  too  soon,  for  the  river  was  already 
being  covered  with  its  winter  coat  of  ice. 

Here  he  found  Reuben  and  Lawrence,  bronzed 
and  hardened  with  toil  and  exposure.  They 
had  done  good  service  during  the  previous 
summer ;  for  aU  the  timber  was  prepared,  a  space 
marked  out  for  the  fort,  and  a  deep  trench  dug 
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for  the  palisades.  Here  also  were  found  a  band 
of  natives,  amounting  to  about  seventy  men, 
anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Chief,  as 
they  styled  Mackenzie,  and  thirsting  especially 
for  tobacco  and  rum,  both  of  which — unlike  the 
natives  of  the  far  north — they  were  particularly 
fond  of. 

To  build  a  fort  in  a  few  weeks,  consisting  of  a 
dwelling-house  and  several  stores,  with  palisades 
eighteen  feet  high,  in  the  midst  of  frost  so  intense 
that  their  axes  sometimes  became  as  brittle  as 
glass,  and  living  in  tents  the  while,  exposed  to 
the  storms  of  wind  and  snow  peculiar  to  a 
hyperborean  clime,  was  a  feat  which  if  detailed 
would  fill  a  volume.  We  are  constrained  to 
dismiss  the  subject  in  a  line.  Thus  curtly,  also, 
must  we  treat  the  winter.  Yet  some  points  we 
cannot  forbear  to  touch  on,  illustrative  as  they 
are  of  some  curious  experiences  of  the  fur-traders. 

The  Indians  there  were  unusually  ignorant 
of  medical  science,  and  when  ill  applied  to 
Mackenzie,  believing,  with  childlike  simplicity, 
that  he  certainly  knew  everything  and  could  do 
anything ! 

One  woman  came  to  him  with  a  swelled  breast, 
which  her  friends  had  lacerated  with  flints  in 
order  to  cure  it ;  this  failing,  they  had  blown  on 
it,  but  with  similar  want  of  success.  Mackenzie 
knew  not  what  to  do,  but,  bringing  common  sense 
to  bear  on  the  case,  he  mad©  the  poor  creature 
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keep  it  clean  (she  was  naturally  dirty),  poulticed 
it  several  times,  and  anointed  it  with  healing 
salve.  In  a  short  time  a  perfect  cure  was  effected. 
After  that  an  Indian  while  at  work  in  the  woods 
was  attacked  with  a  sudden  pain  near  the  first 
joint  of  his  thumb,  which  disabled  him.  He 
appealed  to  Mackenzie,  who,  to  his  surprise,  found 
a  narrow  red  inflamed  stripe  about  an  inch  wide, 
extending  from  the  man’s  thumb  to  his  shoulder. 
The  pain  was  very  violent,  and  accompanied  with 
chilliness  and  shiverinsf.  Mackenzie  admits  that 
the  case  was  quite  beyond  his  skill ;  but  as  it  was 
necessary  to  relieve  the  Indian’s  mind,  he  attempted 
a  cure.  He  prepared  a  kind  of  volatile  liniment 
of  rum  and  soap,  with  which  he  ordered  the  arm 
to  be  rubbed.  The  success  of  this  treatment  was 
doubtful,' because  at  first  it  drove  the  man  mad, 
and  the  red  stripe  not  only  increased  but  extended 
in  the  form  of  several  blotches  on  the  body,  and 
was  accompanied  by  pains  in  the  stomach.  Seeing 
this,  our  amateur  doctor  fell  back  on  the  old  plan 
of  bleeding,  an  operation  which  he  had  never 
before  performed.  The  result  was  marvellous. 
The  following  night  the  man  was  much  better, 
and  ere  long  was  restored  to  his  former  health, 
and  filled  with  gratitude. 

Again,  on  another  occasion,  a  young  Indian’s 
gun  burst  and  maimed  his  hand  so  that  the  thumb 
hung  by  a  mere  strip  of  flesh.  When  he  came  to 
the  fort  his  wound  was  in  a  very  offensive  state, 
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His  friends  had  done  their  best  for  him,  but  as 
their  panacea  for  everything  consisted  in  singing 
or  howling,  and  blowing  on  the  affected  part,  he 
was  not  perceptibly  the  better  for  their  exertions. 
The  youth’s  life  being  in  danger,  Mackenzie  once 
more  tried  his  skill.  He  applied  to  it  a  poultice 
of  bark  stripped  from  the  roots  of  the  spruce  fir, 
having  first  washed  the  wound  with  the  juice  of 
the  bark.  This  proved  to  be  a  very  painful  dress¬ 
ing,  but  it  cleaned  the  wound  effectually.  He 
then  cut  off  the  pendent  thumb,  and  applied  a 
dressing  of  salve  composed  of  Canadian  balsam, 
wax,  and  tallow  dropped  from  a  burning  candle 
into  the  water.  As  before,  the  treatment  was 
successful,  insomuch  that  the  young  red-skin  was 
soon  in  the  hunting-field  again,  and  brought  an 
elk’s  tongue  as  a  fee  to  his  benefactor. 

During  the  winter  he  was  visited  by  a  few 
Rocky  Mountain  Indians,  who  gave  him  some 
important  information;  namely,  that  the  Peace 
River  in  the  mountain  districts  was  interrupted 
by  numerous  bad  rapids  and  falls,  and  that, 
towards  the  mid-day  sun,  there  was  another  great 
river  whose  current  ran  in  an  opposite  direction, 
the  distance  between  the  sources  of  the  two  rivers 
being  short. 

The  winter,  with  its  dreary  storms  and  bitter 
colds,  at  length  passed  away,  and  genial  spring 
returned.  As  soon  as  the  ice  broke  up,  prepara¬ 
tions  were  made  for  an  immediate  start.  Their 
large  birch-bark  canoe  had  been  overhauled  and 
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repaired.  Her  dimensions  were  twenty-five  feet 
long  inside,  two  feet  two  inches  deep,  and  four 
feet  nine  inches  wide.  She  carried  goods  for  pre¬ 
sents,  provisions,  arms,  ammunition,  baggage,  etc., 
to  the  extent  of  three  thousand  pounds  weight, 
with  a  crew  of  ten  men,  including  their  chief ;  yet 
she  was  so  light  that  two  men  could  carry  her 
when  empty  for  three  or  four  miles  without  resting. 
They  had  no  small  canoe  on  this  voyage.  Their 
hopes,  and  it  may  be  truly  said,  their  lives  were 
dependent  on  this  sohtary  and  frail  conveyance. 

As  we  have  said,  Mackenzie  took  nine  men  with 
him  on  this  occasion,  our  friends  Reuben,  Lawrence, 
and  Swiftarrow  being  among  the  number,  and  two 
of  them  being  young  Indian  hunters  of  that  region, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  at  least 
part  of  the  route  they  were  about  to  pursue,  and 
who  were  to  act  as  interpreters.  English  Chief 
had  long  before  left  his  former  master,  and  no 
women  were  allowed  to  go  with  the  party — even 
Darkeye  was  left  behind!  There  was  one  other 
member  of  the  party  whom  we  must  not  omit  to 
mention — namely,  a  large  dog  named  Wolf. 

On  the  9th  of  May  1793,  Mackenzie  left  the  fort 
in  charge  of  his  interpreter,  pushed  off  into  the 
waters  of  the  Peace  River,  turned  the  canoe’s  bow 
westward,  and  the  voyage  of  discovery  began. 

A  few  days  afterwards  they  passed  through 
scenery  which  all  confessed  was  the  most  beautiful 
they  had  ever  beheld. 
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“Tis  like  a  glimpse  o’  paradise,”  exclaimed 
Reuben,  as  the  whole  party  rested  on  their  paddles 
for  a  few  minutes  to  gaze  upon  it. 

“  Ho  I  ”  exclaimed  Swiftarrow,  with  a  nod  to  his 
friend,  which  evidently  was  meant  for  assent. 

“  Betterer  nor  the  Hudson,”  said  Ducette,  one  of 
the  Canadians,  with  a  look  of  admiration. 

“Does  it  beat  Scottisland,  monsieur?”  asked 
Lawrence,  with  a  somewhat  sly  expression. 

“Well,  ahem,”  replied  Mackenzie  with  hesita¬ 
tion,  “  it ’s  not  exactly — that  is,  it  is  vastly  different 
and  truly  magnificent — they  won’t  compare,  Law¬ 
rence  ;  they  won’t  compare !  ” 

The  region  did  indeed  merit  all  that  could  be 
said  in  its  praise.  The  ground  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river — which  was  wide  and  full  of  lovely 
wooded  islets — rose  at  intervals  to  a  considerable 
height,  and  stretched  inwards  to  a  great  distance ; 
at  the  foot  of  every  slope  there  was  a  soft,  grassy 
lawn,  broken  here  and  there  by  abrupt  precipices, 
which  were  fringed  with  exuberant  verdire. 
Shrubs  and  trees  of  every  kind,  in  clumps  and  in 
groves,  crested  the  heights  or  nestled  in  the 
hollows  :  among  them  were  groves  of  poplar,  with 
the  white  spruce  and  soft  birch,  and  other 
trees ;  while  the  banks  abounded  with  alders  and 
willows.  Those  that  bore  blossom  were  just  open¬ 
ing  their  bright  buds,  and  the  setting  sun  cast  a 
rich  golden  light  over  all,  as  though  the  glory  of 
the  beneficent  Creator  were  shining  on  His 
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gorgeous  handiwork.  Bufc  that  beautiful  wilder¬ 
ness  did  not  blossom  and  bloom  in  solitude.  It 
was  tenanted  and  enjoyed  by  countless  numbers 
of  living  creatures.  Wherever  the  travellers 
turned  their  eyes,  vast  herds  of  elk  and  buffaloes 
were  to  be  seen,  the  latter  sporting  with  their 
young  ones  on  the  plains,  the  former  preferring 
to  browse  on  the  slopes  and  uplands;  and  in¬ 
numerable  birds  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  enlivened 
the  scene  with  their  varied  gyrations,  and  filled 
the  air  with  melody. 

It  seemed,  indeed,  a  species  of  paradise ;  but 
not  far  from  it  the  travellers  were  painfuUy  re¬ 
minded  of  its  terrestrial  nature  by  the  sight  of 
a  wide-spread  conflagration,  which  carried  fierce 
destruction  over  the  whole  plain,  and  left  black  ruin 
behind ;  and  still  further  on  Mackenzie  was  robbed 
of  the  pleasurable  feelings  due  to  the  influence  of 
sweet  scenery,  by  the  baleful  influence  of  man  in 
the  shape  of  a  chief  of  the  Beaver  Indians  with  a 
hunting-party.  He  tried  to  push  on  past  these 
Indians,  but  they  kept  up  with  the  canoe,  running 
along  shore,  and  when  night  approached  he  was 
compelled  to  encamp  with  them.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was,  as  he  had  feared,  that  these  people 
attempted  to  terrify  his  young  Indian  interpreters 
with  dreadful  accounts  of  the  land  beyond,  and 
succeeded  so  far  that  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  they  could  be  persuaded  to  remain 
with  the  expedition* 
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Next  night  they  encamped  at  a  spot  where  a 
stream  fell  into  the  Peace  River  from  the  north. 

“  Voil^!  w’at  is  dis?”  exclaimed  Ducette,  as  he 
leaped  on  shore. 

“The  fut-print  of  a  grizzly  bar/’  said  Reuben, 
stooping  to  examine  and  measure  the  mark ;  “  an 
oncommon  big  ’un,  too — full  nine  inches  wide. 
I  wouldn’t  like  to  embrace  that  bar.” 

The  den,  or  place  where  this  monster  or  some 
of  its  kindred  had  spent  the  winter,  was  also 
found  not  far  off.  It  was  ten  feet  deep,  horizontally, 
five  feet  high,  and  six  feet  wide. 

“  I  wish  we  could  find  him,”  said  Lawrence  as 
he  kindled  the  camp-fire. 

“  Ha !  Swiftarrow  has  found  something  better,” 
said  Mackenzie,  as  the  Indian  strode  into  camp 
laden  with  the  tongue,  marrow-bones,  and  other 
choice  portions  of  an  elk  which  he  had  killed  a 
short  distance  down  the  river. 

Lawrence  had  his  wish  next  day,  for  they  found 
a  grizzly  bear  so  fierce-looking  and  large  that  it 
was  well  for  him  he  was  in  the  canoe  struggling 
with  rapids  at  the  time,  for  he  was  reckless 
enough  to  have  attacked  it  single-handed — a  verj 
dangerous  proceeding,  and  a  thing  that  the  Indians 
never  do.  They  appear  to  think  that  at  least 
three  men  are  necessary  to  the  destruction  of 
this  much  and  justly  feared  monster  of  the 
mountams. 

Lawrence  looked  at  Bruin  with  a  feeling  of 
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blood-thirsty  desire;  Bruin  looked  at  Lawrence 
with  an  expression  of  stupid  curiosity ;  and  then 
slowly,  not  to  say  sulkily,  retired  into  his  native 
forresfe.  Next  day  they  beheld  a  more  gratifying 
sight, — namely,  the  snow-capped  Rocky  Mountains 
themselves,  within  the  rugged  portals  of  which 
their  canoe  passed  not  long  afterwards.  Here,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  the  river  became  narrower 
and  more  turbulent,  and  ere  long  the  explorers 
had  to  face  dangers  and  difl&culties  which  tested 
their  courage  and  endurance  to  the  uttermost 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

DIFFICULTIES  AND  DANGERS  FACED  AND 

OVERCOME 

Their  entrance  on  the  difficult  navigation  of 
the  mountains  was  inaugurated  by  an  acci¬ 
dent  to  the  canoe.  It  was  a  shght  one,  however, 
— a  rub  against  a  rock  which  cracked  the  bark, 
and  compelled  them  to  land  and  spend  an  hour  or 
so  in  mending  it. 

The  current  here  was  very  strong,  and  creep¬ 
ing  up  along  the  banks  was  dangerous,  owing 
to  the  masses  of  rock  that  frequently  fell  from  the 
cliffs. 

At  one  turn  of  the  river  in  particular,  a  loud 
noise  was  heard.  “  Look  out !  ”  cried  Mackenzie. 

Before  any  one  could  well  understand  what 
danger  threatened  them,  an  enormous  mass  of 
rock  was  seen  to  bound  down  the  banks  right 
abreast  of  them,  crashing  through  trees  and 
bushes,  and  sending  down  showers  of  smaller 
stones*  The  men  paddled  with  all  their  might, 
but  the  rock  came  straight  at  them,  struck  a  flat 
piece  of  the  cliff ;  and  bursting  like  a  bombshell, 
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descended  round  them  in  a  shower  of  small  pieces, 
none  of  which,  however,  touched  them,  although 
many  fell  very  near. 

Coming  one  afternoon  to  a  place  where  the 
current  was  stronger  than  usual,  Mackenzie  landed 
with  Reuben,  Lawrence,  and  Ducette,  in  order  to 
lighten  the  canoe.  They  ascended  the  hills,  which 
were  covered  with  cypress,  and  but  little  encum¬ 
bered  with  underwood.  Here  they  found  a  beaten 
path,  made  either  by  Indians  or  wild  animals. 
After  walking  a  mile  along  it,  they  fell  in  with  a 
herd  of  buffaloes  with  their  young  ones. 

“  Hist !  ”  whispered  Reuben,  throwing  forward 
the  muzzle  of  his  gun  with  the  instinct  of  a 
hunter. 

“  Don't  fire,”  said  Mackenzie,  arresting  his  arm ; 
“  it  may  alarm  the  natives,  if  any  should  chance  to 
be  within  earshot.  Send  Wolf  at  them,  Ducette.” 

Wolf,  who  belonged  to  Ducette,  and  had 
followed  his  master,  was  a  splendid  fellow, — not 
unlike  the  animal  after  which  he  had  been  named. 
He  was  weU  trained  too,  and  kept  foot  and  tongue 
equally  under  command,  until  his  master’s  wishes 
were  made  known.  Hearing  his  name  mentioned, 
he  cocked  his  ears  and  gazed  up  in  Ducette’s 
face. 

“Aliens  done.  Wolf,”  said  Ducette. 

Instantly  the  dog  made  a  magnificent  rush  into 
the  midst  of  the  herd,  which  scattered  right  and 
left,  and  seized  a  young  calf  by  the  nose !  The 
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creature,  though  young,  was  powerful,  and  for 
some  time  struggled  bravely ;  but  the  hound  held 
on  with  deadly  firmness,  and  worried  the  calf  to 
such  an  extent  that  in  a  short  time  Ducette  was 
able  to  run  in  and  despatch  it. 

To  skin  and  dismember  the  carcase  was  a  matter 
of  little  difficulty  to  these  hunters,  who  were  all 
expert  butchers.  They  had  just  completed  the 
work,  and  were  congratulating  each  other  on  this 
accession  of  veal  to  the  larder  when  a  shot  was 
heard  in  the  direction  of  the  canoe.  It  was  imme¬ 
diately  followed  by  another. 

“The  signal  to  recall  us,”  said  Mackenzie. 
“Gather  up  the  meat,  lads;  come,  be  smart. 
Give  them  a  couple  of  shots,  Reuben,  in  reply.” 

The  shots  were  fired,  and,  pushing  down  the 
hill  through  very  close  underwood,  they  soon 
came  upon  the  canoe  at  the  foot  of  a  rapid  which 
it  was  deemed  impossible  to  ascend.  What 
seemed  impossible  to  some  of  his  men,  however, 
was  by  no  means  impossible  to  Mackenzie  himself. 
He  surveyed  their  position,  saw  that  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  rapids  above  were  indeed  impracticable  on 
that  side  of  the  river,  but  observed  that  on  the 
other  side  it  seemed  possible  to  continue  the 
ascent.  The  chief  danger  lay  in  attempting  to 
cross  with  a  heavily-laden  canoe ;  but  the  attempt 
was  made,  and  proved  successful. 

The  dangers  and  mishaps  which  now  assailed 
them  in  succession  were  enough  to  have  damped 
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the  ardour  of  the  most  resolute  pioneer;  but 
there  are  some  natures  which  cannot  bo  quelled, 
whose  motto  in  all  circumstances  seem  to  be 
Victory  or  death !  ”  Of  such  a  spirit  was 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  although  some  of  his  men 
would  fain  have  turned  back.  Indeed,  the  over¬ 
coming  of  their  objection  to  proceed  sometimes 
cost  him  more  trouble  than  overcoming  the 
difficulties  of  the  navigation. 

On  reaching  the  other  side  of  the  river,  they 
towed  the  canoe  along  an  island,  and  advanced 
well  enough  till  they  reached  the  extremity  of  it, 
when  the  line  had  to  be  exchanged  for  the 
paddles.  In  attempting  to  clear  the  point  of  the 
island,  they  were  driven  with  great  violence  on  a 
stony  shore,  and  the  frail  canoe  received  consider¬ 
able  injury.  To  land  and  unload  was  the  work  of 
a  few  minutes ;  but  it  took  a  long  time  to  repair 
the  damage,  by  fitting  in  new  pieces  of  bark  and 
re-gumming  the  exposed  seams.  Part  of  the 
cargo,  also,  had  to  bo  opened  and  dried.  This 
accomplished,  they  carried  the  whole  across  the 
point  which  had  damaged  them,  reloaded  and 
embarked.  But  it  was  now  seen  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  advance  farther  up  that  side  of  the 
river  either  by  paddling,  hauling  with  the  line,  or 
pushing  with  poles.  There  remained  only  the 
alternative,  therefore,  of  returning  by  the  way  they 
had  come,  or  recrossing  the  river  despite  the 
strength  of  the  current  and  the  fact  that  there 
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were  several  cascades  just  below  them,  to  get 
into  which  would  have  involved  canoe  and  men 
in  certain  destruction. 

"Ye  can  nevair  do  it.  Monsieur  dare  not!" 
whispered  Ducette  to  Reuben,  as  they  floated  for  a 
few  moments  in  an  eddy. 

Reuben  glanced  at  his  leader,  who  stood  up  in 
the  canoe  surveying  the  boiling  rapids  with  a 
stern,  intent  gaze,  and  said  quietly,  “  He  ’ll  try.” 

"  Now,  my  lads,  shove  out  with  a  will — ho !  ” 
said  Mackenzie,  sitting  down. 

Lawrence,  who  was  steering,  dipped  his  paddle 
vigorously,  the  men  followed  suit,  the  canoe  shot 
into  the  stream,  and  in  a  moment  gained  the 
sheltering  eddy  below  an  island,  which  was  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  table  with  a  thick  centre  leg — or 
a  mushroom.  There  were  several  such  islands  of 
solid  rock  in  the  river.  They  had  been  formed 
apparently  by  the  action  of  the  current — doubtless 
also  of  ice — cutting  away  their  lower  part,  and 
leaving  the  mushroom-like  tops,  on  which  num¬ 
bers  of  geese  found  a  convenient  breeding-place. 
From  one  to  another  of  these  islands  the  canoe 
shot  in  this  way,  thus  decreasing  the  width  of 
the  final  traverse.  They  paused  a  little  longer 
at  the  last  island,  then  shot  into  the  stream, 
and,  with  a  splendid  sweep,  gained  the  other 
side. 

But  here  their  case  was  little  improved,  for  the 
current  was  almost  as  violent  as  that  from  which 
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they  had  escaped.  The  craggy  banks  being  low 
enough,  however,  to  admit  of  the  tracking-line 
being  used,  the  men  landed  and  towed  the  canoe 
till  they  came  to  the  foot  of  the  most  rapid 
cascade  they  had  yet  seen.  To  ascend  being  im¬ 
possible,  they  unloaded  and  carried  everything 
over  a  rocky  point;  re-launched,  re-loaded,  and 
continued  to  track  with  the  line :  but  the  dangers 
attending  this  operation  had  now  seriously  in¬ 
creased,  for  stones  both  small  and  great  came 
continually  rolling  down  the  bank,  and  the  steep¬ 
ness  of  the  ground  was  such  that  the  risk  of  the 
men  slipping  and  falling  into  the  water  became  im¬ 
minent  ;  besides  which  they  had  frequently  to  pass 
outside  of  trees  which  overhung  the  precipices; 
at  such  times  a  false  step  or  a  slip  might  have 
proved  fatal.  Presently  they  came  to  a  sheer  im¬ 
passable  precipice,  where  the  men  had  to  embark 
and  take  to  poling  up  the  stream ;  but  ere  long 
they  got  into  water  too  deep  for  the  poles,  and 
recourse  was  again  had  to  the  tracking-line. 
Coming  to  another  precipice,  they  were  again 
checked;  but  Mackenzie,  finding  that  the  rock 
was  soft,  cut  steps  in  it  for  the  distance  of  about 
twenty  feet,  and  thus  passing  along,  leaped,  at  the 
risk  of  his  life,  on  a  small  rock  below,  where  he 
received  those  who  followed  him  on  his  shoulders. 
Thus  four  of  them  passed,  and  managed  to  drag 
up  the  canoe,  though  they  damaged  her  in  doing 
so.  They  had  now  reached  a  spot  where  the 
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canoe  could  be  repaired,  and  fortunately  found  a 
dead  tree  wbich  had  fallen  from  the  chffs  above. 
But  for  this,  fire  could  not  have  been  kindled 
there,  as  no  wood  was  to  be  procured  within  a 
mile  of  the  place ;  in  which  case  the  repairs  could 
not  have  been  accomplished. 

Thus  yard  by  yard  these  hardy  pioneers  advanced 
by  means  of  the  line,  the  paddle,  or  the  pole, 
sometimes  carrying  the  lading,  sometimes  the 
canoe  as  well,  and  often  within  a  hairbreadth  of 
destruction.  Indeed,  nothing  but  the  coolness, 
courage,  and  skill  of  all  concerned  could,  under 
God,  have  brought  them  safely  through  the  fatigues 
and  dangers  of  that  tremendous  day. 

But  they  had  not  yet  done  with  it.  Having 
surmounted  these  and  many  other  difficulties, 
they  reached  a  place  where  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  a  traverse  across  an  unusually 
strong  current.  Here  the  men  silently  showed  their 
estimate  of  the  danger  by  stripping  themselves  to 
their  shirts,  that  they  might  be  the  better  pre¬ 
pared  to  swim  for  their  lives,  in  case  of  accident 
to  the  canoe !  Fortunately  the  traverse  was  made 
successfully,  and  then  at  noon  Mackenzie  stopped 
and  went  ashore  to  take  an  altitude.  While  he  was 
thus  engaged,  the  men  fastened  the  canoe  and 
left  it ;  but  so  insecure  was  the  fastening  that  the 
current  sheered  her  off,  and  if  it  had  not  happened 
that  one  of  the  men  had  remained  in  her  and  held 
on  to  the  line,  they  would  then  and  there  have 
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been  deprived  of  every  means  of  advancing  or 
returning,  as  well  as  of  present  subsistence ! 

Despite  the  alarming  nature  of  this  incident, 
and  the  interference  of  a  cloud  that  sought  to 
neutralise  the  sun,  our  persevering  traveller  com¬ 
pleted  his  observations,  and  proved  the  luckless 
spot  to  be  situated  in  56®  north  latitude. 

The  rapidity  of  the  current  increased  so  much 
here,  that  in  the  distance  of  two  miles  they  were 
compelled  to  unload  four  times  and  carry  every¬ 
thing  except  the  canoe ;  and  even  when  thus  light 
they  found  it  difficult  to  prevent  her  being  dashed 
to  pieces  against  the  rocks  by  the  violence  of  the 
eddies. 

The  last  danger  they  encountered  was  the  worst. 
They  came  to  a  place  where  the  river  was  nothing 
less  than  one  continuous  rapid,  and  they  took 
everything  out  of  the  canoe,  intending  to  tow  her 
up  with  the  line,  only  a  few  of  the  men  being  left 
in  her.  At  length,  however,  the  tumultuous  heav¬ 
ing  of  the  water  was  so  great  that  a  wave  struck 
the  canoe’s  bow  and  broke  the  line.  The  dismay 
of  those  on  shore  may  bo  imagined,  for  now  it 
seemed  as  if  nothing  could  save  their  comrades 
from  destruction ;  and  certainly  no  human  power 
did  save  them  on  that  occasion;  for,  while  they 
grasped  the  sides  of  the  canoe  helplessly,  another 
wave  drove  them  with  a  wild  surge  out  of  the 
tumbling  water ;  so  that  the  men  were  enabled  to 
thrust  her  ashore ;  and,  strange  to  say,  though  the 
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frail  vessel  had  been  carried  by  tossing  swells  over 
rocks  which  were  left  naked  a  moment  later,  she 
had  received  no  material  injury. 

This  last  accident,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
the  river  as  far  as  they  could  see  was  a  sheet  of 
white  foaming  water,  induced  the  leader  of  the 
band  to  give  up  all  idea  of  advancing  farther  at 
that  point  by  water. 

But  do  not  imagine,  good  reader,  that  this  im¬ 
plied  the  desertion  of  the  canoe.  On  the  contrary, 
that  accommodating  vessel  having  hitherto  carried 
our  pioneers,  they  now  proposed  to  carry  it — as 
shall  be  related  presently. 

Mackenzie  met  the  grumbling  discontent  of  his 
men  with  an  order  to  ascend  the  hill  and  encamp 
there  for  the  night. 

“  Yraiment — it  all  very  easy  to  say  go  up  dere 
and  camp  for  de  noit, — mais  I  will  go  not  farder !” 
growled  Ducette,  as  he  threw  a  heavy  bag  of  pro¬ 
visions  on  his  back  and  trudged  sulkily  up  the 
hill. 

The  two  young  Indians  evidently  approved  of 
this  sentiment,  and  one  or  two  of  the  other  men 
seemed  inclined  to  echo  it;  but  Keuben  and 
Lawrence  laughed  as  they  each  shouldered  a 
burden,  and  the  former  said  it  was  his  firm  con¬ 
viction  that  nothing  would,  could,  or  should  stop 
Monsieur  Mackenzie  but  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  precipitous  bank  of  the  river,  or  “  hiU,”  up 
which  they  were  desired  to  carry  the  tents,  pro- 
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visions,  etc.,  necessary  for  their  encampment,  was 
so  steep  and  encumbered  with  wood  and  scrub, 
that  it  might  of  itself  have  formed  a  sufficiently 
disheartening  obstacle  to  men  less  accustomed  to 
hardships;  nevertheless,  they  braced  themselves 
to  it  with  wonted  vigour,  pushed  through  the 
scrub,  felled  trees  to  facilitate  their  ascent,  and 
climbed  hke  monkeys  by  the  stems,  until  they 
gained  the  summit,  where  very  soon  a  roaring  fire 
was  covered  with  bubbling  kettles  and  broiling 
steaks  and  marrow  bones. 

Meanwhile  Mackenzie,  accompanied  by  Swift- 
arrow,  went  off  on  foot  to  survey  the  river  ahead. 
He  walked  as  long  as  daylight  permitted,  but 
found  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the  rapids 
and  cascades,  and  returned  to  camp  with  worn-out 
moccasins  and  wounded  feet.  During  the  ex¬ 
cursion  he  came  on  several  old  encampments  of 
the  Knisteneaux  Indians,  which  must  have  been 
formed  during  war  expeditions,  a  decided  proof, 
he  thought,  of  the  savage  and  bloodthirsty  nature 
of  that  people,  seeing  that  their  natural  hunting- 
grounds  were  very  far  remeved  from  those  almost 
inaccessible  regions. 

It  now  became  too  apparent  to  the  leader  of 
the  expedition  that  the  mountain  at  this  place 
must  be  crossed  on  foot,  with  the  canoe  and  its 
heavy  lading  on  the  shoulders  of  himself  and  his 
men;  but  before  deciding  on  this  course,  he  re¬ 
solved  to  despatch  Reuben  and  three  men  with 
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the  two  Indian  interpreters  to  proceed  along  the 
line  of  the  river  until  they  should  reach  a  navi¬ 
gable  part  of  it.  Accordingly,  next  day  this 
party  set  out.  Mackenzie  remained  in  camp  to 
superintend  the  repairing  of  the  canoe  and  take 
observations.  He  was  successful  in  obtaining 
correct  time,  and  found  the  latitude  to  be  56°  8'. 

At  sunset  the  exploring  party  returned.  They 
had  penetrated  the  thick  woods,  ascended  hills, 
descended  valleys,  and  had  finally  got  above  the 
rapids,  a  distance  of  about  three  leagues ;  but  their 
account  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  advancing 
was  very  discouraging  indeed.  Mackenzie  had 
foreseen  this,  and  had  made  suitable  preparations 
to  counteract  the  evil  effects  thereof.  In  their 
absence  he  had  prepared  for  them  an  enormous 
kettle  of  wild  rice  highly  sweetened  with  sugar. 
When  the  tired,  hungry,  and  footsore  men  sat 
down  to  this  they  became  quite  willing  to  listen  to 
their  leader’s  arguments  in  favour  of  a  bold 
advance,  and  when  the  hearty  supper  was  washed 
down  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  rum,  and  finished 
off  with  a  pipe,  they  avowed  themselves  ready  to 
face  anything !  In  this  satisfactory  state  of  mind 
they  retired  to  rest,  while  their  leader  sat  up  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  an  observation  of  Jupiter 
and  his  first  satellite,  which  laudable  aim  was 
frustrated  by  cloudy  weather, 
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CHAPTER  IX 

DEEPER  AND  DEEPER  INTO  THE  UNKNOWN 
WILDERNESS 

"I^EXT  day  the  arduous  work  of  cutting  a  road 
through  the  forest  and  up  the  mountainside 
was  begun. 

At  daybreak  their  leader  assembled  the  men. 

“  Now,  my  lads,”  said  he,  the  work  before  us 
for  the  next  two  or  three  days  will  be  very  stiff, 
but  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  us  if,  after  having 
come  so  far,  we  were  so  soon — only  a  little  beyond 
the  middle  of  May — to  give  in  because  of  a  few 
difficulties.  Besides,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  we  cannot  now  be  far  from  the  height  of  land, 
and  you  know  well  enough  that  the  moment  we 
set  foot  on  the  other  side  of  the  topmost  ridge  of 
the  mountains  it  will  be  all  down  stream.  Let  us 
set  to  work,  then,  with  a  will.  Take  your  axes 
and  cut  your  way  through  everything.  The  trees 
here  are,  as  you  see,  of  small  growth.  Cut  those 
of  them  that  stand  conveniently  in  such  a  way  as 
that  they  shall  fall  parallel  with  the  intended 
road,  but  don’t  sever  them  quite  through  so  that 
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they  make  a  sort  of  railing  on  each  side.  Come, 
Lawrence,  I ’m  glad  to  see  that  you  are  ready  to 
begin,  hke  a  good  pioneer — show  them  an 
example.” 

Lawence,  who  was  the  only  one  of  the  listen¬ 
ing  band  who  chanced  to  have  his  axe  on  his 
shoulder,  smiled  when  thus  addressed,  and,  turning 
round,  exclaimed  “  Yoilk!”  as  he  swayed  the  axe 
aloft  and  sent  it  sweeping  at  one  stroke  through  a 
young  tree,  which  fell  with  a  crash  and  covered 
half  of  the  party  with  its  branches. 

A  general  laugh  followed,  and  immediately  the 
whole  band  set  to  work  with  their  axes,  headed  by 
Mackenzie  himself. 

From  early  morning  till  sunset  they  toiled 
during  the  next  three  days,  almost  without  cessa¬ 
tion,  except  for  meals.  They  cut  their  way  from 
the  margin  of  the  river,  where  the  rocks  and 
ground  shelved  so  steeply  that  one  false  step  of 
any  of  the  men  would  have  been  followed  by  a 
headlong  plunge  into  the  water.  Over  the  ridge, 
and  down  into  a  hollow  beyond,  and  up  the 
mountain  farther  on,  they  hewed  a  broad  track, 
by  which  they  conveyed  the  baggage  and  then 
carried  up  the  canoe.  This  latter  was  an  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  operation  at  the  first  part  of  the 
road,  requiring  the  united  efforts  of  the  whole 
party.  Being  lifted  on  the  shoulders  of  some  of 
the  men,  the  tracking-rope  was  fastened  to  the 
bow,  and  others  of  the  party  went  in  advance  and 
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took  a  couple  of  turns  of  the  rope  round  a  stump. 
The  bearers  then  advanced  steadily  up  the  steep 
side  of  the  mountain  till  they  reached  those  who, 
by  holding  on  to  the  rope,  relieved  them  of  any 
downward  weight.  The  rope  was  then  shifted  to 
a  stump  farther  up,  and  the  advance  was  con¬ 
tinued.  Thus  they  may  be  said  to  have  warped 
the  canoe  up  the  mountain !  By  two  in  the 
afternoon  everything  was  got  to  the  summit. 
Then  Mackenzie,  axe  in  hand,  led  the  way  forward. 
The  progress  was  slow,  the  work  exhausting. 
Through  every  species  of  country  they  cut  their 
way.  Here  the  trees  were  large  and  the  ground 
encumbered  with  little  underwood;  there,  the 
land  was  strewn  with  the  trunks  of  fallen  timber, 
where  fire  had  passed  with  desolating  power  years 
before,  and  in  its  place  had  sprung  up  extensive 
copses  of  so  close  a  growth,  and  so  choked  up  with 
briers,  that  it  was  all  but  impossible  to  cut  through 
them.  Poplar,  birch,  cypress,  red-pine,  spruce, 
willow,  alder,  arrow-wood,  red-wood,  Hard,  and 
other  trees, — all  fell  before  the  bright  axes  of  the 
voyageurs,  with  gooseberry-bushes,  currant-bushes, 
briers,  and  other  shrubs  innumerable.  It  must  not 
be  supposed  that  they  did  this  heavy  work  with 
absolute  impunity.  No,  there  was  many  a  bruise 
and  blow  from  falling  trees,  and  even  the  shrubs 
were  successful  not  only  in  tearing  trousers  and 
leggings,  but  also  in  doing  considerable  damage  to 

skin  and  flesh.  So  toilsome  was  the  labour,  that 
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at  the  close  of  one  of  the  days  they  had  advanced 
only  three  miles. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  they  finally 
came  out  in  triumph  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
above  the  cascades,  having  cut  a  road  of  about 
nine  miles  in  extent. 

Once  again,  then,  behold  them  afloat  and 
paddling  up  stream — still  westward — with  hopes 
animated  and  fortune  smiling,  or,  as  Keuben  put 
it,  with  “a  gale  of  luck  blowin’  right  astarn.” 
Reuben,  be  it  observed,  had  consorted  with  sailors 
in  his  day  down  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  had 
picked  up  a  little  of  their  slang. 

But  their  good  fortune  never  lasted  long  at  a 
time.  Their  progress  being  very  slow,  it  was 
found  advisable  to  send  the  young  Indian  inter¬ 
preters  on  shore  to  lighten  the  canoe  and  to  hunt 
as  they  advanced.  They  frequently  killed  elk  and 
other  game.  On  one  of  these  occasions  Smft- 
arrow  was  nearly  killed.  He  had  been  sent  to 
fetch  the  choice  parts  of  an  elk  which  they  had 
shot,  when  a  big  rock  fell  from  the  cliffs  above,  and 
was  dashed  to  pieces  at  his  very  feet.  Just  after 
this  incident  a  violent  fall  of  rain  took  place, 
obliging  them  to  remain  in  camp  for  a  day.  Then 
driftwood  barred  the  river,  and  an  opening  had  to 
be  forced  through  it.  Then  more  cascades  ap¬ 
peared  to  check  their  advance ;  and,  worst  of  all, 
just  as  they  began  to  hope  that  the  height  of  land 
was  gained,  an  opening  in  the  hills  revealed  a 
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range  of  blue  mountains  far  ahead  of  them,  run¬ 
ning  south  and  north  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
To  add  to  their  perplexities,  they  came  to  a  fork 
in  the  river,  one  branch  running  due  west,  the 
other  in  a  southerly  direction. 

“Follow  the  westerly  branch,”  said  one;  “that 
must  be  the  right  one.” 

“  Not  so  sure  o’  that,”  observed  Reuben ;  “  the 
end  of  a  track  don’t  needsesarly  p’int  out  the 
gin’ral  run  of  it.” 

“You  are  right,  Reuben,”  said  Mackenzie; 
“  besides,  I  have  been  warned  of  this  very  branch 
by  an  old  Indian  whom  I  met  last  winter,  and 
who  said  he  had  been  up  here  in  his  youth. 
Therefore,  though  appearances  are  against  it,  I 
shall  follow  the  southern  branch.” 

Mackenzie  was  right  in  this  determination,  as 
it  afterwards  proved,  but  most  of  his  men  grumbled 
very  much  at  the  time,  because  the  southerly 
branch,  besides  appearing  to  be  the  wrong  one, 
was  a  very  rapid  and  dangerous  stream.  They 
knew  by  that  time,  however,  that  nothing  could 
bend  their  leader’s  will,  so  they  submitted,  though 
with  a  bad  grace. 

Here  an  immense  number  of  beaver  were  seen, 
and  a  gladsome  sight  it  was  to  the  fur-trader, 
because  beaver  skins  at  that  time  were  in  great 
repute — silk  hats  not  having,  as  yet,  beaten  them 
off  the  field  and  reduced  their  value  to  almost 
nothing’  In  some  places  these  sagacious  and 
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busy  animals  had  cut  down  several  acres  of  large 
poplars.  At  this  place,  too,  they  had  an  alarm, 
some  of  the  men  declaring  that  they  had  heard 
shots  fired  by  Indians  in  the  woods.  A  whole 
night  was  therefore  spent  on  the  qu>i  vive,  although 
it  turned  out  to  be  a  false  alarm. 

One  morning,  the  weather  being  fine  and  the 
river  more  manageable  than  usual,  Mackenzie 
landed  with  Reuben  and  the  two  Indians,  to 
ascend  an  adjacent  mountain,  telling  his  men  to 
proceed  in  the  canoe  diligently,  and  directing 
them  to  fire  two  shots  if  they  should  require  his 
return,  agreeing  that  he  would  do  the  same  if  he 
should  wish  them  to  wait  for  him.  Nothing  was 
gained  by  this  attempt  to  obtain  a  better  prospect. 
On  descending  to  the  river  they  fired  two  shots, 
as  agreed  on,  but  no  answer  was  received.  Again 
they  tried  it,  but  the  deep  silence  was  only  broken 
by  an  echo  and  by  the  rushing  of  the  river. 

“  They  re  behind  us,”  suggested  Reuben. 

“  They  Ve  overshot  us,”  said  the  Indians. 

Again  two  shots  were  fired,  but  stiU  no  reply 
came.  Mackenzie’s  mind  was  at  once  filled  with 
anxious  fears  lest  some  accident  should  have 
befallen  his  canoe,  while  he  reproached  himself 
for  having  left  them  even  for  a  brief  period  in 
such  dangerous  navigation. 

In  these  circumstances  he  turned  to  consult 
with  his  men. 

“  It ’s  my  opinion,”  said  Reuben,  “  that  they ’ve 
diskivered  more  rapids  than  they  bargained  for, 
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and  are  out  of  earshot  behind  us ;  so  we ’d  better 
make  tracks  down  stream  till  we  find  ’em.” 

“  Not  so,”  said  the  elder  of  the  Indians ;  “without 
doubt  the  canoe  is  dashed  to  pieces,  and  our 
comrades  are  even  now  with  their  forefathers. 
We  shall  see  them  no  more;  and  my  advice  is 
that  we  construct  a  raft  and  try  to  return  on  it 
to  the  lands  whence  we  came.” 

Anxious  though  he  was,  Mackenzie  could  scarce 
refrain  from  laughing  at  the  prompt  way  in 
which  the  red  man  had  consigned  his  comrades 
to  destruction.  “  Come,”  said  he,  “  we  won’t  give 
them  up  quite  so  readily  as  you  seem  inclined  to. 
We  shall  make  at  least  one  effort  to  find  them.” 

It  was  now  arranged  that  Reuben  and  one  of 
the  Indians  should  remain  at  the  spot  where  they 
then  were,  kindle  a  large  fire,  and  send  branches 
down  the  stream  from  time  to  time,  as  a  signal 
to  their  comrades  if  they  chanced  to  be  below, 
and  that  Mackenzie  with  the  other  Indian  should 
walk  up  the  bank  of  the  river  several  miles.  This 
was  done ;  but  they  returned  after  some  hours  to 
the  fire,  havmg  seen  nothing  of  the  canoe. 

As  evening  was  now  approaching,  they  became 
thoroughly  alarmed,  and  a  more  rigorous  plan  of 
search  was  instituted.  Reuben  was  sent  off  with 
one  Indian  to  proceed  down  the  river  as  far  as  he 
could  go  before  night  came  on,  with  directions  to 
continue  the  journey  in  the  morning  as  far  as  to 
the  place  where  they  had  encamped  the  preceding 
evening.  Mackenzie  with  the  other  Indian  again 
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went  off  up  the  river,  intending  to  make  a  thorough 
search  in  that  direction.  They  had  no  food  with 
them,  but,  having  their  guns  and  the  means  of 
making  fire,  they  had  no  anxiety  on  that  score, 
except  in  regard  to  an  immediate  meal,  for  game 
was  scarcer  than  usual  at  that  particular  spot. 

It  was  agreed  that  if  both  should  fail  of  success, 
they  were  to  return  to  the  place  where  they  then 
separated.  But  their  anxieties  were  brought  to 
an  end  sooner  than  they  had  hoped  for.  Not 
very  long  after  parting,  Mackenzie  heard  a  very 
far-off  shot,  and  then  another,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  an  answering  double  shot  at  a  still  greater 
distance.  These  being  the  concerted  signals,  he 
knew  that  the  canoe  party  must  have  been 
discovered  by  Keuben;  he  therefore  retraced  his 
steps  with  a  light  heart,  despite  the  fact  that  he 
had  worn  the  moccasins  off  his  feet,  and  was 
completely  drenched  with  rain.  It  turned  out  that 
the  delay  had  been  occasioned  by  the  breaking  of 
the  canoe,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  landing 
to  repair  damages.  Indeed,  the  sorely-battered 
craft  had  become  almost  a  wreck.  As  a  fitting 
climax  to  this  disastrous  day,  the  night  finished 
off  with  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain. 

While  thus  forcing  their  way  to  the  head- waters 
of  the  river,  they  met  with  a  small  party  of 
miserable-looking  natives,  who  received  them  at 
first  with  violent  demonstrations  of  an  intention 
to  immolate  them  on  the  spot  if  they  should  dare 
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to  land.  It  was  evident  that  the  poor  creatures 
had  been  subjected  to  bad  treatment  and  decep¬ 
tion  by  other  and  more  powerful  tribes,  because 
they  remained  in  a  state  of  great  suspicion  and 
anxiety  even  after  the  interpreter  had  stated 
earnestly  that  the  intentions  of  the  white  men 
were  friendly,  and  after  gifts  had  been  presented 
to  them.  By  degrees,  however,  they  became 
more  confident,  and  as  their  anxieties  diminished 
their  curiosity  increased. 

“  I  do  believe,”  said  Lawrence,  “  that  the  critters 
have  never  seen  white  folk  before.” 

To  most  people  it  might  have  seemed  ridiculous 
to  have  heard  that  bronzed  voyageur  calling 
himself  and  his  brown-faced,  smoke-dried,  weather¬ 
worn  companions,  by  the  title  of  white-people; 
but  Lawrence  referred  to  the  natural  colour  of 
the  race  to  which  he  belonged. 

“  They  do  seem  rather  koorious,”  observed 
Reuben,  as  one  of  the  Indians  timidly  touched  his 
arm  and  looked  wonderingly  up  into  his  blue  eyes. 

It  was  found,  however,  that  these  natives  had 
heard  of  white  people,  though  they  had  not  seen 
them;  moreover,  they  displayed  a  number  of 
knives  and  iron  implements  which  they  said  had 
been  procured  from  people  inhabiting  the  banks 
of  a  river  which  might  be  reached  over  a  carrying- 
place  of  “  eleven  days  in  length,”  and  which  river 
flowed  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  Peace 
River.  These  people,  they  said,  travelled  during 
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a  moon  to  get  to  the  country  of  another  tribe  who 
dwelt  in  houses,  and  these  again  extended  their 
journeys  to  the  sea,  or,  as  they  called  it,  the  “  Stink¬ 
ing  Lake,”  where  they  exchanged  their  furs  with 
white  people,  like  our  pioneers,  who  came  to  the 
coast  of  that  lake  in  canoes  as  big  as  islands ! 

Here,  then,  at  last,  was  definite  information, 
and  the  enterprising  discoverer  was  not  long  in 
availing  himself  of  it.  After  gratifying  his  new 
friends  with  sundry  little  gifts,  a  feed  of  pemmican, 
which  they  relished  amazingly,  and  a  taste  of 
sugar  to  tickle  their  palates,  he  gained  their 
confidence  so  much  as  to  induce  one  of  them  to 
be  his  guide,  and  immediately  pushed  forward. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  week  they  gained 
the  much-longed-for  height  of  land,  and  found 
two  lakelets  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  each 
other,  from  one  of  which  the  waters  find  their  way 
through  Peace  River,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
mountains,  into  the  Arctic  Sea,  while  from  the 
other  the  waters  flow  south  and  west  through  the 
great  River  Columbia  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

But  the  succession  of  disasters  that  befell  them 
here,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  route— for  it  could 
not  be  called  navigation — threw  all  their  previous 
experiences  into  the  shade.  One  day,  having  made 
a  portage,  they  relaunched  the  canoe  and  began 
the  well-nigh  forgotten  process  of  descending 
stream.  They  had  not  gone  far  when  they  struck 
a  rock  and  were  driven  down  sideways  with  great 
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violence.  Mackenzie,  followed  by  bis  men,  jumped 
into  the  shallow  to  turn  the  canoe  straight,  but 
in  a  moment  the  water  deepened  and  they  had 
to  scramble  inboard  again  hurriedly.  Swiftarrow 
by  some  mischance  was  left  behind  to  struggle  on 
shore  as  best  he  might.  Before  they  could  resume 
their  paddles  they  struck  again ;  the  stem  of  the 
canoe  was  shattered  like  an  egg-shell  and  hung 
only  by  the  gunwales,  so  that  Lawrence,  who  was 
steering,  had  to  quit  his  place.  The  violence  of 
the  stroke  drove  them  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  where  the  bow  met  with  the  same  fate.  At 
that  moment  Reuben  seized  the  branches  of  a 
small  overhanging  tree  in  a  desperate  hope  of 
checking  the  canoe,  but  the  tree  proved  so  elastic 
that  he  was  jerked  on  shore  in  an  instant  as  if  by 
magic,  and  the  canoe  swept  over  a  cascade,  where 
several  holes  were  broken  in  her  bottom  and  nearly 
all  the  bars  started.  At  the  same  moment  the 
wreck  fell  flat  on  the  water ;  all  the  men  jumped 
out,  and  Ducette,  whose  courage  forsook  him, 
shouted,  “  Save  yourselves  !  ” 

“  Not  so !  Hold  on  to  the  canoe,  men,”  cried 
Mackenzie  sternly.  The  men  obeyed,  and  thus 
prevented  the  total  loss  of  everything.  Yard  by 
yard,  on  the  verge  of  destruction  they  waded  down 
the  rapid,  and  guided  the  wreck  into  shallow  water, 
where  some  held  her  fast  while  the  others,  who 
were  quickly  joined  by  Reuben  and  Swiftarrow, 
carried  the  ladinj^  safelv  ashore.  On  this  occasion 
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several  things  were  lost,  the  chief  of  these  being 
their  whole  stock  of  bullets,  but  they  had  plenty 
of  shot  left  from  which  ball  could  be  made. 

One  might  have  thought  this  was  at  last  suffi¬ 
cient  to  have  turned  them  back  —  so  at  least 
thought  most  of  the  men,  who  began  to  look -re¬ 
bellious — but  Mackenzie  partly  compelled,  partly 
encouraged  them  to  advance.  The  canoe  was 
dragged  ashore  and  repaired,  or  rather  recon¬ 
structed,  and  eventually  through  indescribable 
difficulties  he  reached  the  navigable  stream  which 
forms  the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia  Kiver. 
This  he  descended  a  considerable  distance,  and 
met  with  many  of  the  natives,  who  told  him  that 
the  country  below  abounded  with  game  and  the 
river  with  fish ;  but  as  the  course  of  the  latter  ran 
towards  the  south,  and  the  distance  by  it  to  the  sea 
was  described  as  being  extremely  great,  he  deemed 
it  advisable  to  retrace  his  course  a  short  way  and 
then  strike  westward  overland  to  the  Pacific. 

The  old  canoe  being  now  little  better  than  a 
wreck,  birch  bark  was  procured  and  a  new  canoe 
built,  after  which  the  stream  was  ascended  until  a 
spot  was  reached  where  the  natives  were  in  the 
habit  of  starting  overland  for  the  sea  coast.  Here 
the  canoe  was  hidden,  an  Indian  guide  procured, 
and  then  these  indomitable  pioneers  prepared  to 
cross  the  wilderness  on  foot. 
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CHAPTER  X 

THE  LAST 

WE  follow  our  travellers  now  over  the  last  portion 
of  their  trying  journey.  Well  would  it  have 
been  for  them  if  they  could  have  followed  their 
route  as  easily  as  you  and  I,  reader,  follow  them  in 
imagination.  Over  mountain  and  swamp,  through 
forest  and  brake,  in  heat  and  in  cold,  sunshine  and 
rain,  they  plodded  wearily  but  resolutely  on  to¬ 
wards  the  far  west,  until  they  reached  the  farthest 
west  of  all,  where  the  great  continent  dips  into  the 
greater  Pacific. 

At  starting  on  this  overland  route  they  buried 
some  provisions,  and  putting  in  a  place  of  security 
their  canoe  and  such  stores  as  they  did  not  require 
or  could  not  carry,  they  set  out,  each  man  laden 
with  a  burden  varying  from  forty-five  to  ninety 
pounds  weight,  besides  arms  and  ammunition. 
They  were  led  by  an  Indian  guide  with  several  of 
his  relations,  and  followed  by  their  dog  Wolf. 
This  guide  was  deemed  necessary,  not  so  much  to 
show  the  way  as  to  introduce  them  to  the  various 
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tribes  through  whose  territory  they  should  have 
to  pass. 

It  takes  a  large  portion  of  a  quarto  volume  to 
recount  their  interesting  adventures  by  the  way. 
How  then,  can  we  presume  to  attempt  a  fair  nar¬ 
rative  in  a  few  pages  ?  The  thing  is  impossible. 
We  can  but  refer  our  readers  to  Mackenzie’s  pon¬ 
derous  journal,  in  which,  embedded  amongst  a 
mass  of  important  details,  will  be  found  a  record 
of  one  of  the  most  interesting  voyages  ever  under¬ 
taken. 

As  a  matter  of  course  difficulties  assailed  them 
at  the  outset.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  universal 
experience  of  pioneers.  Game  latterly  had  begun 
to  grow  scarce,  so  that,  their  provisions  being  low, 
they  were  obliged  to  go  on  short  allowance — two 
meals  a  day.  Their  food,  being  pemmican,  re¬ 
quired  no  cooking.  Mingled  heat,  mosquitos, 
sandflies,  and  a  rugged  country,  with  short  com¬ 
mons,  and  danger,  as  well  as  worry  from  savages, 
was  the  beginning — and  pretty  much  the  middle 
and  end — of  their  experience.  They  were  soon 
joined  by  an  elderly  man  and  three  other  natives, 
and  not  only  did  these  three  Indians,  but  all  the 
others  along  the  route,  harass  them  by  their  cap¬ 
rice,  unfaithfulness,  and  childish  petulance,  and 
self-will. 

One  day  their  guide  resolved  to  leave  them ; 
then,  without  being  solicited  to  stay,  he  changed 
his  mind  and  went  on  with  them.  Again,  one 
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ni^^ht,  at  a  time  when  they  were  anxious  not  to 
lose  him,  Mackenzie,  who  Imew  he  meant  to  take 
leave  quietly,  asked  him  to  sleep  with  him.  He 
willingly  consented,  the  white  man’s  cloak  being  a 
snug  covering,  and  thus  was  he  guarded !  but  his 
guardian  suffered  severe  consequences  owing  to  the 
filthy  state  of  the  Indian,  whose  garments  were 
indescribable,  his  body  being  smeared  with  red 
earth,  and  his  hair  with  fish-oil ! 

Coming  to  a  lake  they  observed  the  sky  grow 
very  black.  “  A  thunder-storm  brewin’,”  suggested 
Reuben. 

“Encamp,  and  up  with  the  tent,  boys,”  said 
Mackenzie. 

The  tent !  It  was  a  misnomer,  their  only  shelter 
being  a  sheet  of  thin  oiled  cloth  and  the  overhang¬ 
ing  trees.  Down  came  a  deluge  that  kept  them 
very  close  for  a  time ;  then,  on  resuming  the  march, 
the  guide  was  requested  to  go  in  advance  and 
brush  the  water  off  the  bushes,  but  he  cooly  de¬ 
clined.  Mackenzie  himseK  therefore  undertook 
the  duty.  During  this  storm  the  ground  was  ren¬ 
dered  white  with  hailstones  as  large  as  a  musket 
ball.  The  third  day  they  met  natives  who  received 
them  well.  These  were  going  to  the  great  river  to 
fish,  and  seemed — unlike  many  other  tribes — to 
venerate  age,  for  they  carried  on  their  backs  by 
turns  a  poor  old  woman  who  was  quite  blind  and 
infirm.  Farther  on  they  met  other  Indians  on 
their  way  to  the  same  great  river,  which  abounded 
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with  salmon.  These  told  them  that  they  would 
soon  reach  a  river,  neither  large  nor  long,  which 
entered  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  where  a  great 
wooden  canoe  with  white  people  was  said  to  be 
frequently  seen  !  “  Here  is  encouragement  for  us ; 
let  us  push  on,”  said  Mackenzie.  “Push  on,”  echoed 
Reuben  and  Lawrence  and  some  of  the  other  men ; 
but  some  grumbled  at  the  hardships  they  had  to 
endure,  and  the  short  allowance  of  provisions,  while 
the  Indians  threatened  to  desert  them. 

Mackenzie  must  have  had  something  very 
peculiar  m  his  look  and  manner,  for  he  seemed  to 
possess  the  faculty  of  saying  little  in  reply  to  his 
men,  and  yet  of  constraining  them  to  follow  him. 
Doubtless,  had  some  one  else  written  his  journal 
we  should  have  learned  the  secret.  It  seems  as 
if,  when  rebellion  was  looking  blackest  and  the 
storm  about  to  burst,  instead  of  commanding  or 
disputing,  he  calmly  held  his  tongue  and  went 
off  to  take  an  observation  of  the  sun,  and  on  that 
process  being  completed,  he  almost  invariably 
found  his  men  in  a  more  tractable  condition! 
Occasionally  we  read  of  quiet  remonstrance  or 
grave  reasoning,  and  frequently  of  hearty  en¬ 
couragement  and  wise  counsel,  but  never  of 
violence,  although  he  was  sorely  tried.  Perchance 
they  knew  that  he  was  dangerous  to  trifle  with  I 
We  cannot  tell,  but  certainly  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  splendid  manager  of  men. 

At  last  they  reached  an  Indian  village  where 
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they  were  hospitably  entertained,  and  presented 
with  as  much  roasted  salmon  as  they  required. 
These  people  lived  almost  exclusively  on  fish  and 
berries ;  were  more  cleanly  than  other  tribes,  and 
apparently  less  addicted  to  war  or  hunting.  Here 
two  new  guides  were  obtained,  and  the  people 
conciliated  with  gifts  of  beads,  knives,  and  other 
trinkets. 

Leaving  them  they  spent  a  wretched  night  on 
the  shores  of  a  lake,  deluged  with  rain  and 
tormented  with  sandflies  and  mosquitos  —  the 
former  being  perhaps  the  greatest  pests  of  the 
country.  Soon  the  guides  grew  tired  of  their 
mode  of  travelling,  and  the  allowance  of  provisions 
had  to  be  still  futher  reduced.  Fearing  that  they 
might  run  short  altogether,  Mackenzie  ordered 
Reuben  and  his  son  to  fall  behind,  bury  some 
pemmican  in  reserve  for  their  return,  and  make  a 
fire  over  the  spot  to  conceal  the  fact  that  it  had 
been  dug  into.  They  were  now  on  two-thirds  of 
their  regular  allowance.  Soon  afterwards  they 
came  to  a  river  too  deep  to  ford,  but  one  of  their 
guides  swam  across  and  brought  over  a  raft  that 
lay  on  the  other  side.  This  ferried  most  of  them 
over,  but  Swiftarrrow  and  some  of  the  others  pre¬ 
ferred  to  swim  across. 

At  length,  after  many  days  of  suffering  and  toil 
they  crossed  the  last  range  of  mountains  and  be¬ 
gan  to  descend.  Here  magnificent  cedars  and  other 
trees  were  seen,  some  of  the  former  being  fully 
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eighteen  feet  in  circumference.  The  natives  whom 
they  met  with  were  sometimes  stern,  sometimes 
kind,  but  always  suspicious  at  first.  The  soothing 
effects  of  gifts,  however,  were  pretty  much  the 
same  in  all.  Still  the  party  had  several  narrow 
escapes. 

On  one  occasion  Mackenzie,  when  alone,  was 
surrounded  and  seized,  but  he  soon  freed  himself, 
and  just  at  that  moment  when  his  life  seemed  to 
hang  on  a  hair,  Reuben  Guff  happened  to  come 
up,  and  the  natives  took  to  flight.  Some  of  these 
natives  were  very  expert  canoe-men,  caught 
salmon  by  means  of  weirs,  dwelt  in  wooden  houses 
elevated  on  poles,  boiled  their  food  in  water-tight 
baskets  by  putting  red-hot  stones  into  them,  made 
cakes  of  the  inner  rind  of  the  hemlock  sprinlded 
with  oil,  and  seemed  to  have  a  rooted  antipathy 
to  flesh  of  every  kind.  Some  of  the  salmon  they 
caught  were  fully  forty  pounds’  weight.  The 
chief  of  one  tribe  said  that,  ten  years  before, 
he  had  gone  down  to  the  sea  in  a  large  canoe, 
and  there  had  met  with  two  large  vessels  full  of 
white  men  who  treated  him  very  kindly.  These, 
Mackenzie  concluded,  must  have  been  the  ships 
of  Captain  Cook,  an  opinion  which  was  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  discovery  that  the  chiefs  canoe  was 
ornamented  with  sea-otters’  teeth,  which  bear 
some  resemblance  to  human  teeth,  for  which  they 
had  been  mistaken  by  the  great  navigator.  At 
last,  on  the  20th  of  July,  the  heroic  perseverance 
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of  Mackenzie  mot  with  its  reward.  On  that  day 
he  obtained  a  canoe,  and  descending  a  river, 
entered  an  arm  of  the  Pacific !  He  did  not  him¬ 
self,  indeed,  deem  the  object  of  the  expedition 
attained  until  he  had  battled  on  for  a  couple  of 
days  longer — in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  his 
own  men  and  hostility  of  the  natives — and  had 
obtained  reliable  observations  which  settled  be¬ 
yond  all  dispute,  his  exact  position  on  the  globe. 
But  to  all  intents  and  purposes  he  had  accom¬ 
plished  his  great  object  on  that  day, — namely, 
the  crossing  of  the  American  Wilderness  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  his  triumph  this  long- 
enduring  man  was  worried  by  petty  trials,  for  one 
of  the  Indian  guides  took  it  into  his  head  to 
desert.  As  he  was  the  son  of  a  chief,  and,  it  was 
to  be  feared,  might  prejudice  the  natives  against 
them,  Keuben  Guff  was  directed  to  pursue  him. 
That  worthy  took  with  him  Swiftarrow,  and 
exerting  his  long  sinewy  legs  to  the  utmost,  soon 
overtook  the  fugitive  and  brought  him  back. 
But  it  was  no  part  of  Mackenzie’s  plan  to  tyran¬ 
nise  over  men.  He  received  the  deserter  kindly, 
gave  him  a  pair  of  moccasins,  some  provisions,  a 
silk  handkerchief,  and  some  good  advice,  and  then 
sent  him  back  to  his  friends.  The  other  Indian 
who  remained  with  them  succeeded  about  the 
same  time  in  killing  a  large  porcupine,  which  was 

very  acceptable  to  aU — especially  to  its  captor, 
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wlio  ate  so  largely  of  it  as  to  be  obliged  to  under¬ 
go  a  prolonged  period  of  repose  in  order  to  sleep 
it  off. 

At  length,  being  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation, 
with  a  leaky  canoe,  and  unfriendly  natives  around, 
Mackenzie  took  a  last  observation,  which  gave  52° 
20'  48"  N.  latitude  and  128°  2'  W.  longitude. 
Then  he  turned  his  face  eastward.  Before  quit¬ 
ting  the  coast,  however,  a  smooth  rock  was  selected 
and  thereon  was  written,  in  large  letters,  with  a 
mixture  of  melted  grease  and  vermilion,  this  brief 
memorial — “Alexander  Mackenzie,  from  Canada, 
by  land,  the  twenty-second  of  July,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-three.” 

The  return  journey  was  scarcely  less  arduous 
than  the  outward,  but  they  undertook  it  with  the 
knowledge  that  every  step  carried  them  nearer 
home,  and  with  the  exhilarating  consciousness 
that  their  labours  had  been  crowned  with  success. 
Besides  this,  they  now  knew  what  lay  before  them 
each  day — as  far  as  the  route  was  concerned — and 
at  the  various  places  where  provisions  had  been 
secreted  the  party  was  strengthened  and  enabled 
to  advance  with  greater  vigour.  On  arriving  at 
the  Great  River  they  found  their  canoe,  goods, 
and  provisions  just  as  they  had  left  them  about  five 
weeks  before.  Here  they  made  preparations  for 
proceeding  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Columbia 
River,  crossing  over  to  those  of  the  Peace  River, 
and  so  returning  by  the  way  they  had  come.  In 
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order  to  mark  this  happy  pomt  in  the  expedition, 
Mackenzie  treated  himself  and  his  men  to  a  dram, 
“  but,” — observe  that  I  quote  his  words,  reader, — 
“  we  had  been  so  long  without  tasting  any  spiri¬ 
tuous  liquor,  that  we  had  lost  all  relish  for  it !  ” 
Rejoice  in  that  testimony,  ye  teetotallers.  Think 
of  it,  ye  topers.  Put  it  in  your  pipes,  ye  smokers 
— ^and  make  the  most  of  it ! 

“Nearing  home  at  last,  boys,”  said  Mackenzie 
many  weeks  afterwards,  as,  having  descended  the 
turbulent  Peace  River,  they  rounded  a  point  of 
land  and  came  in  sight  of  their  old  winter- quarters; 
“  shake  out  the  flag,  and  give  them  a  volley  and  a 
cheer.” 

The  men  obeyed,  and  were  in  such  high  spirits, 
and  made  such  active  use  of  their  paddles,  that 
they  reached  the  landing-place  before  the  two  men 
who  had  been  left  there  in  the  spring,  could  re¬ 
cover  their  senses  sufficiently  to  answer  their 
questions !  But  this  was  not  home  yet.  Some 
days  had  still  to  elapse  ere  these  toil-worn  men 
could  lay  aside  their  paddles  and  rest  their  wearied 
limbs. 

At  last,  after  an  absence  of  eleven  months,  they 
reached  Fort  Chipewyan,  where  their  leader  re¬ 
sumed  the  duties  of  the  fur-trade,  and  Swift- 
arrow  once  more  kissed  the  brown  cheek  of  Dark- 
eye,  who  filled  his  heart  with  grim  delight  by 
placing  in  his  paternal  arms  a  soft,  round,  fat, 
little  brown  female  baby,  with  eyes  as  dark  and 
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bright  as  her  own,  and  a  nose  which  was  a  minia¬ 
ture  facsimile  of  its  father’s. 

One  week  after  their  arrival,  Reuben  and 
Lawrence,  Swiftarrow  and  Darkeye,  entered 
Mackenzie’s  room  to  bid  him  farewelL 

“  I ’m  sorry  you  are  bent  on  leaving  me,”  said 
their  former  leader ;  "  but  you  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  knowing  that  you  have  contributed  greatly 
to  the  success  of  our  two  expeditions.  You  have 
indeed  proved  yourselves  able  pioneers.” 

“Thank’ee,  sir,”  said  Reuben,  while  a  quiet 
smile  of  satisfaction  lighted  up  his  grave  features. 
“  It  was  all  along  a  hobby  o’  mine,  an’  of  Lawrence 
too,  to  do  a  bit  o’  diskivery ;  an’  now  we  ’re  content 
— for  it  ain’t  possible,  I  fancy,  to  do  much  more  in 
that  line  than  push  your  canoe  into  the  Frozen 
Sea  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Pacific  on  the  other. 
It ’s  harder  work  than  I  thowt  it  would  be — though 
I  didn’t  expect  child’s  play  neither;  an’  it’s  our 
opinion,  sir,  that  you  are  the  only  man  in  the 
country  as  could  have  done  it  at  all.  We  intend 
now  to  go  back  to  the  settlements.  As  for  the 
redskin,”  he  added,  glancing  at  Swiftarrow,  “he 
ha’n’t  got  no  ambition  one  way  or  another  as  to 
diskivery ;  but  he ’s  a  good  and  true  man,  never¬ 
theless,  you’U  allow.  And  now,  sir,  farewell. 
May  a  blessing  from  above  rest  on  you  and 
yours.” 

Sa3fing  this  the  bold  backwoodsman  shook 
Mackenzie  by  the  hand  and  left  the  room. 
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Every  one  in  the  fort  was  on  the  bank  to  bid 
them  farewell  Silently  they  stepped  into  their 
canoe,  and  in  a  few  minutes  had  paddled  out  of 
sight  into  the  great  widemess  of  wood  and  water. 

Reader,  our  tale,  if  such  it  may  be  styled,  is 
told.  As  for  the  hero  whose  steps  for  a  time  we 
have  so  closely  followed,  he  became  one  of  the 
most  noted  traders,  as  he  was  now  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  discoverers,  in  North  America. 
He  afterwards  became  for  a  time  the  travelling 
companion  in  America  of  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
father  of  Queen  Victoria ;  was  knighted  in  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  his  great  and  important  achievements ; 
married  one  of  Scotland’s  fair  daughters;  and 
finally  died  in  the  midst  of  his  native  Highland 
hills,  leaving  behind  him  a  volume  which — as  we 
said  at  the  beginning — proves  him  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  vigorous,  persevering,  manly,  and 
successful  pioneers  that  ever  traversed  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  North  America. 
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EXTRACT  OF  LETTER  REFERRED  TO  ON  P.  35 

From  William  Mackenzie,  Esq.  of  Gairloch,  to  George  Mackenzie, 
Esq.  of  Avoch,  dated  Leamington,  24th  May  1856 

When  in  Stockholm  in  1824,  Lord  Blomfield,  our  Minister 
there,  did  me  the  honour  of  presenting  me  to  the  King, 
Bernadotte,  father  of  the  present  King  of  Sweden. 

At  the  King’s  special  request,  the  audience  was  a  private  one, 
and  I  was  further  especially  requested  to  oblige  by  coming  in 
my  full  Highland  dress.  The  audience  lasted  fully  an  hour. 
Such  an  interest  did  Napoleon’s  first  and  most  fortunate 
Marshal  take  in  everything  that  was  Highland,  not  even  the 
skiandhu  escaped  him. 

I  now  come  to  your  family  portion  of  the  audience. 

As  we  chatted  on,  old  Bernadotte  (leaning  familiarly  upon 
my  O’Keachan  claymore)  was  pleased  to  say  in  that  suaviter  in 
modo  for  which  his  eagle  eye  so  fitted  him,  “  Yes,  I  repeat  it, 
you  Highlanders  are  deservedly  proud  of  your  country.  Your 
forefathers  and  your  people  are  a  race  apart,  distinct  from  all 
the  rest  of  Britain  in  high  moral  as  weU  as  martial  bearing, 
and  long,  I  hope,  may  you  feel  and  show  it  outwardly  by  this 
noble  distinction  in  dress.  But  allow  me  to  observe.  Sir, 
that  in  your  family  name,  in  the  name  of  Mackenzie,  there  is 
a  very  predominant  lustre,  which  shall  never  be  obliterated 
from  my  mind.  Pray,  are  you  connected  in  any  way  with 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  the  celebrated  North  American 
traveller,  whose  name  and  researches  are  immortalised  by  his 
discoveries  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  of  the  river  which  since 
then  does  honour  to  his  name  ?  ”  I  informed  His  Majesty  that 
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as  a  boy  I  had  known  him  well,  and  that  our  family  and  his 
were  nearly  connected.  This  seemed  to  give  me  still  greater 
favour  with  him,  for,  familiarly  putting  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder-brooch,  he  replied  that  on  that  account  alone  his  mak¬ 
ing  my  acquaintance  gave  him  greater  satisfaction.  He  then 
proceeded  to  tell  Lord  Blomfield  and  me  how  your  father’s  name 
had  become  familiar  to  him,  and  so  much  valued  in  his  eyes. 
He  said  that  at  one  time  Napoleon  had  arranged  to  distract 
the  affairs  of  Britain  by  attacking  her  in  her  Canadian  posses¬ 
sions — not  by  a  direct  descent  upon  them,  but  by  a  route 
which  men  expected  would  take  England  quite  by  surprise 
and  prove  infallible. 

That  route  was  to  be  up  the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  etc.,  up  to  our 
Canadian  border  lakes.  For  this  arrangements  were  to  be 
made  with  America,  New  Orleans  occupied  as  b,  pied  d  terre  by 
France,  etc.  etc.  The  organisation  and  command  of  this 
gigantic  enterprise,  as  Bemadotte  said,  “  was  given  to  me  by  the 
Emperor,  with  instructions  to  make  myself  master  of  every 
work  which  could  bear  upon  it,  and  the  facilities  the  nature  of 
the  country  afforded.  Foremost  amongst  these  the  work  of 
your  namesake  (Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie)  was  recommended, 
but  how  to  get  at  it,  with  all  communications  with  England 
interdicted,  all  knowledge  of  English  unknown  to  me,  seemed 
a  difficulty  not  easily  to  be  got  over.  However,  as  every  one 
knows,  my  then  master,  I’Empereur,  was  not  the  man  to  be 
overcome  by  such  small  difficulties.  The  hooJc,  a  huge  quarto, 
was  procured  through  the  smugglers,  and  in  an  inconceivably 
short  space  of  time  most  admirably  translated  into  French  for 
my  especial  use.^  I  need  hardly  say  with  what  interest  I  per¬ 
used  and  reperused  that  admirable  work,  till  I  had  made  myself 
so  thoroughly  master  of  it  that  I  could  almost  fancy  myself,” 
this  he  said  laughing  heartily,  “  taking  your  Canadas  en  revere 
from  the  upper  waters  ;  and  ever  since  I  have  never  ceased  to 

^  A  copy  of  this  translation  was  found  in  Napoleon’s  library  at  St. 
Helena. 
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look  upon  the  name  and  think  of  the  author  with  more  than 
ordinary  respect  and  esteem.” 

After  a  short  pause  and  a  long-drawn  breath,  almost  a- 
mounting  to  a  sigh,  accompanied  by  a  look  at  Blomfield  and  a 
most  expressive  “Ah,  milord,  que  de  changes  depuis  ces 
jours-1^,”  Bernadotte  concluded  by  saying  that  the  Kussian 
campaign  had  knocked  that  of  Canada  on  the  head  until  Russia 
was  crushed  1  but  it  had  pleased  God  to  ordain  it  otherwise, 
“  et  maintenant  me  voila  Roi  de  Su^de  ” — his  exact  words  as 
he  concluded  these  compliments  to  your  father. 
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CHAPTEK  I 

DESCRIBES  HOME-COMING,  AND  SHOWS  THAT  MATTERS 
WHISPERED  IN  THE  DRAWING-ROOM  ARE  SOME¬ 
TIMES  LOUDLY  PROCLAIMED  BELOW-STAIRS 

TT  was  late  on  a  winter  evening  when  our  hero, 
i  William  Osten,  arrived  in  England,  in  company 
with  his  two  friends  and  former  messmates,  Bunco 
and  Larry  O’Hale. 

When  a  youth  returns  to  his  native  land,  after  a 
long  absence  which  commenced  with  his  running 
away  to  sea,  he  may  perhaps  experience  some 
anxieties  on  nearing  the  old  homej  but  our  hero 
was  not  thus  troubled,  because,  his  father  having 
died  during  his  absence,  and  his  mother  having 
always  been  tender-hearted  and  forgiving,  he  felt 
sure  of  a  warm  reception. 

Our  hero  was  so  anxious  to  see  his  mother  that 
he  resolved  to  travel  by  the  night-coach  to  his 
native  town  of  B - ,  leaving  his  companions  to 
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follow  by  the  mail  in  the  morning.  Kailways, 
although  in  use  throughout  the  country,  had  not  at 

that  time  cut  their  way  to  the  town  of  B - 

Travellers  who  undertook  to  visit  that  part  of  the 
land  did  so  with  feelings  somewhat  akin  to  those 
of  discovers  about  to  set  out  on  a  distant  voyage. 
They  laid  in  a  stock  of  provisions  for  the  journey, 
and  provided  great  supply  of  wraps  for  all  weathers. 
When  Will  Osten  reached  the  coach-office,  he  found 
that  all  the  inside  places  were  taken. 

“  You  ’ll  have  to  go  aloft,  sir,”  said  the  coachman, 
a  stout  and  somewhat  facetiously  inclined  indi¬ 
vidual,  who,  observing  something  of  the  sailor  in 
Will’s  costume  and  gait,  suited  his  language  to  his 
supposed  character ;  “  there ’s  only  one  berth  left 
vacant,  on  the  fogs’l  ’longside  o’  myself.” 

“  Well,  I  ’ll  take  it,”  said  Will. 

Five  minutes  afterwards  the  guard  shouted  “  all 
right,”  and  they  set  off. 

“  Do  you  happen  to  know  many  of  the  people  in 

the  town  of  B - ?  ”  said  Will  to  the  coachman,  as 

they  emerged  from  the  suburbs  and  dashed  out 
upon  a  long  tract  of  moorland. 

“  Know  many  of  ’em,  sir,”  said  the  man,  tipping 
the  off-leader  on  the  flank  by  way  of  keeping  his 
hand  in  ;  “I  should  ’ope  I  dees ;  it ’s  two  year,  this 
very  day,  since  I  came  to  this  ’ere  part  o’  the 

country,  and  I ’ve  got  married  in  B - to  a  ’ooman 

as  knows  everythink  and  everybody,  so,  of  course,  I 
knows  everythink  and  everybody,  too.” 
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**  Then  you  have  heard  of  a  Mrs.  Osten,  no  doubt, 
a  widow  lady  ?  ”  said  Will. 

"  Wot,  the  widder  o’  that  grumpy  old  gen’lman  as 
died  last  year,  leavin’,  they  say,  a  big  estate  in 
furrin  parts  ?  ” 

Will  felt  a  tendency  to  seize  the  man  by  the 
throat,  and  tumble  him  ojff  his  box  into  the  road, 
but  on  second  thoughts  he  restrained  himself  and 
said — 

“  She  is  the  widow  of  a  gentleman  with  whom  I 
was  intimately  acquainted.  I  did  not  know  any¬ 
thing  about  his  having  estates  abroad.” 

“  I  ax  your  pardon,  sir,”  said  the  man,  a  little 
abashed  by  Will’s  grave  manner ;  “  didn’t  know 
they  wos  friends  of  yours.  No  offence,  I  ’ope.  The 
old  lady  is  raither  low  since  her  husband’s  death — 
for  it  wos  somewhat  sudden — an’  they  do  say  she ’s 
never  got  over  the  runnin’  away  of  her  only  son — 
at  least  so  my  wife  says,  an’  she  ought  to  know,  for 
she ’s  bin  intimate  with  the  family  for  many  years, 
an’  knows  the  ’ooman  as  nussed  the  boy - ” 

“  What,  Maryann  ?  ”  exclaimed  Will. 

“  The  same.  You  seems  to  know  ’em  all,  sir.” 

“  Yes,  I  know  them  welL  Is  Maryann  still  with 
my — with  Mrs.  Osten  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir,  she  is,  an’  wot ’s  more,  she  aint  likely 
to  quit  in  a  ’urry.  W’y,  sir,  that  ’ooman  ’as  ’ad  no 
fewer  than  six  hoffers  of  marriage,  an’  ’as  refused 
'em  all  for  love  of  the  old  lady.  My  wife,  she  says 
to  me  the  other  night,  when  she  wos  awashin’  of  the 
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baby  in  the  big  bread  can — you  see,  sir,  the  wasMn’ 
tub 's  gone  and  sprung  a  leak,  an'  so  we  're  redoosed 
to  the  bread  can.  Well,  as  I  wos  a-sayin’,  my  wife 
says  to  me :  *  Eichards,’  says  she,  *  it 's  my  belief  that 
Marryhann  will  never  marry,  for  her  'art  an’  soul 
is  set  upon  Mrs.  Osten,  and  she’s  got  a  strange 
feelin’  of  sartinty  that  Master  Will,  as  she  calls  the 
runaway  boy,  will  come  back  to  comfort  'is  mother 
an’  look  arter  the  furrin  estates.  No,  Eichards, 
mark  my  words,  Marryhann  will  never  marry.’  ” 

“  ‘  It  may  be  so,  J emimar,’  says  I, — Did  you 
speak,  sir  ?  ”  said  the  coachman,  turning  sharp  round 
on  hearing  Will  utter  an  exclamation  of  surprisa 
“  Is  your  wife’s  name  Jemima  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  it  is ;  d’  you  ’appen  to  know  her  too  ?  ” 

“  Well  I  think  I  do,  if  she  is  the  same  person 
who  used  to  attend  upon  Mrs.  Osten — a  tall  and — 

thin — and — and — somewhat - ” 

“  Stiff  sort  of  woman — hout  with  it,  sir,  you  ’ll  not 
’urt  my  feelin’s.  I  didn’t  marry  Jemimar  for  her 
beauty,  no,  nor  yet  for  her  money,  nor  her  youth, 
for  she  ain’t  young,  sir, — older  than  myself  a  long 
way.  I  took  her  for  her  worth,  sir,  her  sterlin’ 
qualities.  You  know,  sir,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  it 
ain’t  the  fattest  and  youngest  ’osses  as  is  the  best. 
Jemimar  is  a  trump,  sir,  without  any  nonsense  about 
her.  Her  capacity  for  fryin’  ’am,  sir,  an’  bilin’ 
potatoes  is  marvellous,  an’  the  way  she  do  dress  up 
the  baby  (we ’ve  only  got  one,  sii)  is  the  hadmira- 
tion  of  the  neighbor’ood.” 
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“You  said  something  just  now  about  the  deceased 
Mr.  Osten’s  estate.  Can  you  tell  me  how  he  came 
by  it  ?  ” 

“No,  sir,  I  can’t.  That’s  the  only  thing  that 
my  wife  ’as  failed  to  fathom.  There’s  somethink 
mysterious  about  it,  I  think,  for  Missis  Hosten  she 
won’t  speak  to  Marry hann  on  the  subjec’,  an’  all  she 
knows  about  it  is  that  the  lawyer  says  there ’s  an 
estate  somewheres  in  furrin  parts  as  needs  lookin’ 
arter.  The  lawyer  didn’t  say  that  to  Marryhann, 
sir,  of  course,  but  she ’s  got  a  ’abit  of  hairin’  ’er  ears 
at  key’oles  an’  over’ears  things  now  an’  then.” 

Further  conversation  on  this  point  was  here 
stopped  by  the  arrival  of  the  coach  at  the  end  of  a 
stage,  and  when  the  journey  was  resumed  with 
fresh  horses.  Will  felt  inclined  to  sleep.  He  there¬ 
fore  buttoned  up  his  coat  tight  to  the  chin,  fixed 
his  hat  well  down  on  his  brows,  and  put  himself 
into  one  of  those  numerous  attitudes  of  torture  with 
which  “  outsides  ”  were  wont  to  beguile  the  weary 
hours  of  night  in  coaching  days.  When  the  sun 
rose  next  morning,  Will  was  still  in  that  state  of 
semi-somnolence  which  causes  the  expression  of  the 
countenance  to  become  idiotic  and  the  eyes  owlish. 
At  last  the  chimneys  of  his  native  town  became 
visible,  and  in  a  short  time  he  found  himself  stand¬ 
ing  before  the  well-remembered  house  tapping  at 
the  old  door,  whose  panels — especially  near  the  foot 
— still  bore  the  deep  marks  of  his  own  juvenile  toes. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  drag  the  reader  through  the 
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affecting  scene  of  meeting  between  mother  and  son. 
Two  days  after  his  arrival  we  find  them  both  seated 
at  tea  in  the  old  drawing-room  drinking  out  of  the 
old  mug,  with  the  name  “  William  ”  emblazoned  on 
it,  in  which,  in  days  gone  by,  he  was  wont  to  dip 
his  infantine  lips  and  nose.  Not  that  he  had 
selected  this  vessel  of  his  own  free  will,  but  his 
mother,  who  was  a  romantic  old  lady,  insisted  on 
his  using  it,  in  order  to  bring  back  to  her  more 
vividly  the  days  of  his  childhood,  and  Will,  in  the 
fullness  of  his  heart,  said  he  would  be  glad  to  drink 
tea  out  of  the  coal-scuttle  if  that  would  give  her 
pleasure.  The  good  lady  even  sent  to  the  lumber- 
room  for  the  old  arm-chair  of  his  babyhood,  but  as 
neither  ingenuity  nor  perseverance  could  enable 
him  to  squeeze  his  stout  person  into  that,  he  was 
fain  to  content  himself  with  an  ordinary  chair. 

“  Now,  dear  mother,”  said  Will,  commencing  the 
fifth  slice  of  toast,  under  pressure  (having  eaten 
the  fourth  with  difficulty),  “  you  have  not  yet  told 
me  about  this  wonderful  estate  which  everybody 
seems  to  know  of  except  myself.” 

“  Ah !  darling  Will,”  sighed  Mrs.  Osten,  ‘‘  I  have 
avoided  the  subject  as  long  as  possible,  for  I  know 
it  is  to  be  the  cause  of  our  being  separated  again. 
But  there  is  no  help  for  it,  because  I  promised  your 
dear  father  when  he  was  dying  that  I  would  tell 
you  his  wishes  in  regard  to  it,  and  that  I  would  not 
attempt  to  dissuade  you  from  doing  your  duty, 
Well,  you  remember  Uncle  Edward,  I  suppose?” 
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“  His  name — yes/’  said  Will,  “  but  I  never  knew 
anything  else  about  him.  I  had  nothing  to  remem¬ 
ber  or  to  forget,  except,  indeed,  that  he  got  the 
name  ©f  being  a  wild  scapegrace,  something  like 
myself !  ” 

“  Like  yourself,  darling,”  exclaimed  the  old  lady, 
with  a  look  of  indignation — “no  indeed!  Have 
not  you  repented  and  come  back,  like  a  good  prodi¬ 
gal  son;  and  didn’t  the  dear  beautiful  letter  that 
you  wrote  from  that  awful  island — what ’s  its  name  ? 
— where  you  were  all  but  eaten  alive - ” 

“  The  coral  island,”  suggested  Will. 

“Yes,  the  coral  island — didn’t  that  dear  letter 
give  more  delight  to  your  beloved  father  than  any 
letter  he  ever  received  in  his  life,  and  more  than 
made  up  to  him  for  your  running  away,  and  cheered 
him  to  his  last  hour,  whereas  Uncle  Edward  was 
wicked  to  the  last — at  least  so  it  is  said,  but  I  don’t 
know,  and  it’s  not  right  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead. 
Well,  as  I  was  going  to  say.  Uncle  Edward  died  in 
some  outlandish  place  in  North  America,  I  never 
can  remember  the  name,  but  it 's  in  the  papers,  so 
you’ll  see  it — somewhere  on  the  other  side  of  the 
something  mountains — I  forget - ” 

“  Eocky,  perhaps.” 

“  Yes,  that ’s  it,  the  Eocky  Mountains,  and  I  wish 
they  were  not  so  rocky,  for  your  sake,  darling,  for 
you ’ve  got  to  go  there  and  take  possession  (or  serve 
yourself  heir  to,  or  something  of  that  sort)  of  the 
propertv  Not  that  it ’s  large,  so  they  say  (I  wish 
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with  all  my  heart  it  did  not  exist  at  all),  but  they 
tell  me  there  is  gold  on  it,  though  whether  it  is 
lying  on  the  fields  or  down  in  holes  I’m  sure  I 
don’t  know,  and  oh  dear,  I  don’t  care,  for  it  entails 
your  going  away  again,  my  darling  boy.” 

Here  the  poor  old  lady  broke  down,  and,  throwing 
her  arms  round  Will’s  neck — regardless  of  the  fact 
that  in  so  doing  she  upset  and  broke  one  of  her  best 
china  tea-cups — wept  upon  his  bosom. 

Such  was  the  manner  of  the  announcement  of  the 
news  in  the  drawing-room. 

In  the  kitchen  the  same  subject  was  being  dis¬ 
cussed  by  a  select  party,  consisting  of  Maryann, 
Mr.  Kichards  the  coachman,  his  spouse  Jemima — 
formerly  Scrubbins — the  baby  Richards — who  has 
already  been  referred  to  as  being  reduced  in  the 
matter  of  his  ablutions  to  a  bread  can — and  Larry 
O’Hale  with  his  faithful  Indian  friend  Bunco. 

“  To  think,”  said  Maryann,  with  a  quiet  laugh,  as 
she  handed  a  cup  of  tea  to  Bunco — “  to  think  that 
I  should  ever  come  for  to  sit  at  tea  with  a  live  red 
Indian  from  Ameriky — not  that  he ’s  red  either,  for 
I ’m  sure  that  hany  one  with  eyes  in  their  ’ead  could 
see  that  he ’s  only  brown.” 

“  Ah,  my  dear,  that ’s  ’cause  he ’s  changed  colour,” 
said  Larry,  pushing  in  his  cup  for  more  tea.  “  He 
wasn’t  always  like  that.  Sure,  when  I  first  know’d 
Bunco  he  was  scarlet — pure  scarlet,  only  he  took  a 
fancy  one  day,  when  he  was  in  a  wild  mood,  to  run 
his  canoe  over  the  falls  of  Niagara  for  a  wager, 
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an’,  faix,  when  he  came  up  out  o’  the  wather  after 
it  he  was  turned  brown,  an’s  bin  that  same  ever 
since.” 

“  Gammon,”  exclaimed  Maryann. 

“Sure  ye  don’t  misdoubt  me  word,  Maryann,” 
said  Larry  reproachfully;  “isn’t  it  true,  Bunco?” 

“  Yoos  a  norribable  liar,  Larry,”  answered  Bunco 
with  a  broad  grin. 

Eichards  the  coachman,  who  had  been  for  some 
minutes  too  busy  with  the  buttered  toast  and  bacon 
to  do  more  than  listen  and  chuckle,  here  burst 
into  a  loud  guffaw  and  choked  himself  partially. 
Jemima  and  Maryann  also  laughed,  whereupon  the 
baby,  not  to  be  outdone,  broke  suddenly  into  a 
tremendous  crow,  and  waved  its  fat  arms  so  furiously 
that  it  overturned  a  tea-cup  and  sent  the  contents 
into  Bunco’s  lap.  This  created  a  momentary  con¬ 
fusion,  and  when  calm  was  restored,  Mrs.  Eichards 
asked  Maryann  “  if  hanythink  noo  ’ad  turned  up  in 
regard  to  the  estate  ?  ”  which  she  seemed  to  know 
so  much  about,  but  in  regard  to  which  she  was, 
apparently,  so  unwilling  to  be  communicative. 

“Not  so,  Jemimar,”  said  Maryann,  with  a  look 
of  offended  dignity,  “  uniuillin'  to  speak  I  am  not, 
though  unable  I  may  be — at  least  I  was  so  until 
yesterday,  but  I  have  come  to  know  a  little  more 
about  it  since  Master  Will  came  ’ome  while  I 
chanced  to  be  near - ” 

Maryann  hesitated  a  moment,  and  Eichards, 
through  a  mouthful  of  toast,  muttered  “the  keyhole.” 
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“  Did  you  speak,  sir  ?  ”  said  Maryann  bridling. 

No,  oh !  no,  not  by  no  means,”  replied  Eichards, 
“  only  the  crust  o’  this  ’ere  toast  is  rayther  ’ard,  and 
I ’m  apt  to  growl  w’en  that ’s  so.” 

“  If  the  crust  is  ’ard,  Mr.  Eichards,  your  teeth  is 
’arder,  so  you  ought  to  scrunch  ’em  without 
growling.” 

“  Bray  VO,  my  dear,”  exclaimed  Larry,  coming  to 
the  rescue ;  “  you  ’re  more  nor  a  match  for  him,  so  be 
marciful,  like  a  good  sowl,  an’  let ’s  hear  about  this 
estate,  for  it  seems  to  me,  from  what  I ’ve  heard,  it 
must  be  somewhere  in  the  n.eighbourhood  of  Bunco’s 
native  place.” 

Maryann,  darting  a  look  of  mingled  defiance  and 
triumph  at  Eichards,  who  became  more  than  ever 
devoted  to  the  toast  and  bacon,  proceeded — 

“Well,  as  I  was  a-sayin’,  I  ’eard  Mrs.  Osten  say 
to  Master  Will  that  his  Uncle  Edward — as  was  a 
scape  somethin’  or  other — had  died  an’  left  a  small 
estate  behind  the  Eocky  Mountains  in  Ameriky  or 
Africky,  I  aint  sure  which.” 

“  Ameriky,  my  dear,”  observed  Larry. 

“  An’  she  said  as  ’ow  they  ’ad  discovered  gold  on 
it,  which  could  be  picked  up  in  ’andfuls,  an’  it  was 
somewhere  near  a  place  called  KaUy  somethin’ - ” 

“  Californy  ?  ”  cried  Larry. 

“  Yes,  that  was  it.” 

“  I  towld  ye  that.  Bunco !  ”  exclaimed  the  Irish¬ 
man,  becoming  excited ;  “  go  on,  dear.” 

“Well,  it  seems  there’s  some  difficulties  in  the 
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matter,  which  I'm  sure  don't  surprise  me,  for  I 
never  'eard  of  things  as  'ad  to  do  with  estates  and 
law  as  didn’t  create  difficulties,  and  I 'm  thankful 
as  I 've  got  nothin’  to  do  with  none  of  such  things- 
Well,  the  end  of  it  all  is  that,  w’en  master  was 
dyin’,  he  made  missus  swear  as  she 'd  urge  Master 
Will  to  go  to  see  after  things  hisself,  an’  missus, 
poor  dear,  she  would  rather  let  the  estate  and  all 
the  gold  go,  if  she  could  only  keep  the  dear  boy  at 
'ome,  but  she 's  faithful  to  her  promise,  an’  advises 
him  to  go — the  sooner  the  better — because  that 
would  let  him  come  back  to  her  all  the  quicker. 
Master  Will,  he  vowed  at  first  that  he  would  never 
more  leave  her,  and  I  b’lieve  he  was  in  earnest,  but 
when  she  spoke  of  his  father’s  wish,  he  gave  in  an 
said  he  would  go,  if  she  thought  it  his  duty  so  for 
to  do.” 

“  Hooray !  ”  shouted  Larry,  jumping  up  at  this 
point,  and  performing  a  species  of  war-dance  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then  sitting  down  and  demand¬ 
ing  another  supply  of  tea.  “  Didn’t  I  tell  ye,  Bunco, 
that  the  order  would  soon  be  up  anchor  an’  away 
again  1  It’s  Wanderin’  Will  he’s  been  named,  an 
Wanderin’  Will  he’ll  remain,  that’s  as  plain  as  the 
nose  on  me  face.” 

“  No  doubt  the  nose  on  your  face  is  very  plain — 
the  plainest  I  ever  did  see,”  said  Maryann  sharply, 
— “  but  you  ’re  quite  wrong  about  Master  Will,  for 
he ’s  very  anxious  to  get  married,  I  can  tell  you,  an’ 
wants  to  settle  down  at  'ome,  like  a  sensible  man, 
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though  it  does  grieve  my  ’eart  to  think  of  the 
creetur  as  has  took  him  in  in  furrin’  parts.” 

“  Get  married  !  ”  exclaimed  Larry,  J emima,  and 
Eichards  in  the  same  breath. 

“  Yes,  get  married,”  replied  Maryann,  very  full  of 
the  importance  of  her  keyhole  discoveries,  and  not 
willing  to  make  them  known  too  readily. 

“  How  did  you  come  to  know  that,  Maryhann  ?  ” 
asked  J  emima  ;  “  are  you  sure  of  it  ?  ” 

How  I  came  for  to  know  it,”  replied  the  other, 
is  nobody’s  business  ”  (she  paused  a  moment  and 
looked  sternly  at  Eichards,  but  that  sensible  man 
continued  to  gaze  steadfastly  at  his  plate  and  to 
“  scrunch  ”  crusts  with  grave  abstraction),  “  and,  as  to 
its  bein’  true,  all  I  can  say  is  I  had  it  from  his  own 
lips.  Master  Will  has  no  objection  to  my  knowing 
what  he  tells  his  mother — as  no  more  he  shouldn’t, 
for,  J emimar,  you  can  bear  me  witness  that  I ’ve 
been  a  second  mother  to  him,  an’  used  to  love  him 
as  if  he  were  my  own — though  he  was  a  aggrawatin’ 
hinfant,  an’  used  to  bump  his  ’ead,  an’  skin  his 
knees,  an’  tear  his  clothes,  an’  wet  his  feet,  in  a  way 
that  often  distracted  me,  though  I  did  my  very  best 
to  prevent  it;  but  nothink’s  of  any  use  tryin’  of 
w’en  you  can’t  do  it,  as  my  ’usband,  as  was  in  the 
mutton-pie  line,  said  to  the  doctor  the  night  afore 
he  died — my  ’eart  used  to  be  quite  broke  about  him, 
so  it  did ;  but  that ’s  all  past  an’  gone.  Well,  as  I 
was  a-sayin’,  Master  Will  he  told  his  mother  as  ’ow 
there  was  a  young  lady  (so  he  chilled  her)  as  ’ad  won 
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his  'art,  an’  she  was  a  cannibal  as  lived  on  a  coal 
island  in  the  Paphysic  Ocean.  Then  he  told  her 
some  stories  about  the  coal  island  as  made  my  blood 
run  cold,  and  said  his  Flora  behaved  like  a  heroine 
in  the  midst  of  it  all.” 

At  this  point  Larry  and  Bunco  exchanged  mean¬ 
ing  glances,  and  the  former  gave  vent  to  a  soft 
whistle,  which  he  accompanied  with  a  wink. 

“I’m  sure,”  continued  Maryann,  “it’s  past  my 
comprehension;  for  instead  of  being  dreadfully 
shocked,  as  I  had  expected,  Mrs.  Osten  threw  her 
arms  round  Master  Will’s  neck  and  blessed  him  and 
the  cannibal,  too,  and  said  she  hoped  to  be  spared 
to  see  ’em  united,  though  she  wouldn’t  like  them  to 
remain  on  the  coal  island  in  the  Paphysic.  I  do 
assure  you,  Jemimar,”  continued  Maryann,  putting 
the  corner  of  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  “  it  quite  gave 
me  a  turn,  and  I  was  nearly  took  bad  w’en  I  ’eard 
it.  Master  Will,  he  made  his  mother  promise  to 
keep  it  to  herself,  as,  he  said,  not  a  soul  in  the  world 
knew  of  it  but  him  and  her - ” 

Mr.  Eichards  coughed  at  this  point,  and  appeared 
to  be  engaged  in  a  severe  conflict  with  an  untract- 
able  crust,  which  caused  Maryann  to  stop  suddenly 
and  look  at  him.  But  Larry  again  came  to  the 
rescue  by  saying — 

“  Why,  Maryann,  my  dear,  ye 've  bin  an’  mistook 
a  good  deal  of  what  you’ve  heard,  intirely.  This 
Flora  Westwood  is  no  cannibal,  but  wan  o’  the 
purtiest  bit  craturs  T  iver  had  the  good  luck  to  set 
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eyes  on;  as  white  as  a  lily,  wid  cheeks  like  the  rose, 
not  to  spake  of  a  smile  an’  a  timper  of  an  angel. 
She ’s  a  parson’s  daughter,  too,  an’  lives  on  a  coral 
island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  the  people  is 
cannibals,  no  doubt,  as  I ’ve  good  raison  to  know,  for 
they  ait  up  a  lot  o’  me  shipmates,  and  it  was  by 
good  luck  they  didn’t  ait  up  myself  and  Master  Will 
too — though  I  do  b’laive  they ’d  have  found  me  so 
tough  that  I 'd  have  blunted  their  teeth  and  soured 
on  their  stummicks,  bad  luck  to  them.  But  it’s 
surprised  that  I  am  to  hear  about  this.  Ah,  then. 
Master  Will,  but  ye’re  a  sly  dog — more  cunnin’ 
than  I  took  ye  for.  Ye  threw  dust  in  the  eyes  of 
Larry  O’Hale,  anyhow.” 

Poor  Maryann  appeared  much  relieved  by  this 
explanation,  although  she  felt  it  to  be  consistent 
with  her  dignity  that  she  should  throw  considerable 
doubt  on  Larry’s  statement,  cross-question  him 
pretty  severely,  and  allow  herself  to  be  convinced 
only  after  the  accumulation  of  an  amount  of 
evidence  that  could  not  be  resisted. 

“  Well,  now,  that  accounts  for  the  way  in  which 
his  mother  received  the  news,”  said  Maryana 

“It  is  a  strange  story,”  remarked  Jemima. 

“  Uncommon,”  observed  Eichards. 

Bunco  said  nothing  but  he  grinned  from  ear  to 
ear. 

At  that  moment,  as  if  it  were  aware  of  the 
climax  at  which  the  party  had  arrived,  the  baby, 
without  a  single  note  of  warning,  set  up  a  hideous 
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howl,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  bell  rang,  and 
Maryann  rose  to  answer  it. 

“Master  Will  wants  to  speak  to  you,  Mr.  Hale, 
and  to  Mr.  Bunco,  too,”  she  said  on  returning. 

“  Come  along,  Mister  Bunco,”  said  Larry,  “  that  ’ll 
be  the  order  to  trip  our  anchors.” 

“My  friends,”  said  Will  Osten,  when  the  two 
were  seated  on  the  corners  of  their  respective  chairs 
in  the  drawing-room,  “  I  sent  for  you  to  say  that 
circumstances  have  occurred  which  render  it 
necessary  that  I  should  visit  California.  Do  you 
feel  inclined  to  join  me  in  this  trip,  or  do  you 
prefer  to  remain  in  England  ?  ” 

“  I 'm  yer  man,”  said  Larry. 

“  So ’s  me,”  added  Bunco. 

“I  thought  so,”  said  Will,  smiling;  “we  have 
been  comrades  together  too  long  to  part  yet.  But  I 
must  start  without  delay,  and  mean  to  go  by  the 
plains  and  across  the  Kocky  Mountains.  Are  you 
ready  to  set  off  on  short  notice  ?  ” 

“  In  half  an  hour  av  ye  plaze,  sur,”  said  Larry. 

Bunco  grinned  and  nodded  his  head. 

“  The  end  of  the  week  will  do,”  said  Will,  laugh¬ 
ing  ;  “  so  be  off  and  make  your  preparations  for  a 
long  and  rough  trip.” 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan.  Will  Osten  and  his 
two  staunch  followers,  soon  after  the  date  of  the 
above  conversation,  crossed  the  Atlantic,  traversed 
the  great  Lakes  of  Canada  to  the  centre  of  North 
America,  purchased,  at  the  town  of  St.  Pauls,  horses, 
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guns,  provisions,  powder,  shot,  etc.,  for  a  long 
journey,  and  found  themselves,  one  beautiful 
summer  evening,  galloping  gaily  over  those  wide 
prairies  that  roll  beyond  the  last  of  the  backwood 
settlements,  away  into  the  wild  recesses  of  the 
Western  Wilderness. 
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CHAPTER  II 


DESCRIBES  A  BURST  OVER  THE  WESTERN  PRAIRIE,  AND 
INTRODUCES  A  NEW  CHARACTER,  ALSO  A  HUNT, 
AND  A  GREAT  FEAST 


^ANDERING  WILL  and  his  companions  laid 
T  T  the  reins  on  the  necks  of  their  half-tamed 
norses  and  galloped  wildly  away  over  the  western 
prairie.  Perhaps  it  was  the  feeling  of  absolute 
freedom  from  human  restraints  that  excited  them  to 
the  galloping  and  shouting  condition  of  maniacs ; 
perhaps  it  was  the  idea  of  sweeping  over  unbounded 
space  in  these  interminable  plains,  or  the  influence 
of  the  fresh  air  around,  the  sunny  blue  sky  overhead, 
and  the  flower-speckled  sward  underfoot — perhaps 
it  was  all  these  put  together,  but,  whatever  the 
cause,  our  three  travellers  commenced  their  journey 
at  a  pace  that  would  have  rendered  them  incapable 
of  further  progress  in  a  few  hours  had  they  kept  it 
up.  Their  state  of  mind  was  aptly  expressed,  at 
the  end  of  one  of  these  wild  flights,  by  Larry,  who 
exclaimed,  as  he  reined  in — 

“  Ah,  then,  it ’s  flyin’  1 11  be  in  a  minit.  Sure  av 
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I  only  had  a  pair  o’  wings  no  bigger  than  a  sparrow’s 
I  cud  do  it  aisy.” 

“  Yoo  *s  a  goose,  Larry,”  observed  Bunco. 

“  Faix  if  I  was  it ’s  mesilf  as  would  dy  away  an’ 
lave  you  to  waller  on  the  dirty  earth  ye  belongs  to,” 
retorted  the  other. 

“  Dirty  earth  1  ”  echoed  Will  Osten,  gazing  round 
on  the  plains  of  bright  green  grass  that  waved  in 
the  soft  air  with  something  like  the  gentle  heavings 
of  the  sea.  “  Come,  let ’s  have  another  !  ” 

They  stretched  out  again  at  full  gallop  and  swept 
away  like  the  wind  itself. 

“  Hooroo !  ”  shouted  Larry  O’Hale,  wildly  throwing 
out  both  arms  and  rising  in  his  stirrups;  ^‘look 
here.  Bunco,  I ’m  goin’  to  fly,  boy  !  ” 

Larry  didn’t  mean  to  do  so,  but  he  did  fly !  His 
horse  put  its  foot  in  a  badger-hole  at  that  moment 
and  fell.  The  rider,  flying  over  its  head,  alighted 
on  his  back  and  remained  in  that  position  quite 
motionless,  while  his  alarmed  comrades  reined  up 
hastily  and  dismounted. 

“  Not  hurt,  I  hope,”  said  Will  anxiously. 

“  Och !  ha  1  gintly,  doctor,  take  me  up  tinderly,” 
gasped  the  poor  man  as  they  raised  him  to  the  per¬ 
pendicular  position,  in  which  he  stood  for  nearly  a 
minute  making  very  wry  faces  and  slowly  moving 
his  shoulders  and  limbs  to  ascertain  whether  any 
bones  were  fractured. 

“  I  do  belave  I ’m  all  right,”  he  said  at  length 
with  a  sigh  of  relief ;  “  have  a  care.  Bunco,  kape  yer 
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paws  off,  but  take  a  squint  at  the  nape  o’  me  neck 
an’  see  if  me  backbone  is  stickin’  up  through  me 
shirt-collar.” 

“Me  no  can  see  him,”  said  the  sympathetic 
Bunco. 

“  That ’s  a  blissin’  anyhow.  I  only  wish  ye  cud 
feel  him,  Bunco.  Doctor,  dear,  did  ye  iver  see  stars 
in  the  day-time  ?  ” 

“  No,  never.” 

“  Then  ye ’d  better  make  a  scientific  note  of  it  in 
yer  book,  for  I  see  ’em  at  this  good  minit  dancin 
about  like  will-o’-the-wisps  in  a  bog  of  Quid  Ireland. 
There,  help  me  on  to  the  back  o’  the  baste — bad 
luck  to  the  badgers,  say  I.” 

Thus  muttering  to  himself  and  his  comrades, 
half  exasperated  by  the  stunning  effects  of  his  fall, 
yet  rather  thankful  to  find  that  no  real  damage  was 
done,  Larry  remounted,  and  all  three  continued 
their  journey  with  not  much  less  enjoyment,  but 
with  abated  energy. 

Thus  much  for  the  beginning.  Availing  our¬ 
selves  of  an  author’s  privilege  to  annihilate  time  and 
space  at  pleasure,  we  change  the  scene.  The  three 
travellers  are  still  riding  over  the  same  prairie,  but 
at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  miles  or  so  from  the 
spot  where  the  accident  above  described  took  place. 

It  was  evening.  The  sun  was  gradually  sinking 
in  the  west — far  beyond  that  “  far  west  ”  to  which 
they  had  penetrated.  The  wanderers  looked  travel- 
stained,  and  appeared  somewhat  fatigued,  while 
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their  horses  advanced  with  slow  steps  and  drooping 
heads.  Two  pack  horses,  which  had  been  procured 
by  them  with  an  additional  supply  of  necessaries 
at  a  solitary  fort  belonging  to  the  fur-traders  of 
that  region,  were  driven  by  Larry,  whose  voice  and 
action  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  and  they  were 
actuated  by  different  sentiments  and  desires. 

“  Of  all  the  lazy  bastes,"  he  exclaimed,  giving  one 
of  the  horses  a  tremendous  cut  over  the  flank  that 
startled  it  into  temporary  life,  “  I  iver  did  see — 
but,  och  !  what ’s  the  use — there 's  nivir  a  dhrop  o’ 
wather  in  this  wilderness.  We  may  as  well  lie 
down  an’  die  at  wance.’’ 

“  Hush,  Larry,”  said  Will  Osten,  don’t  talk 
lightly  of  dying.” 

“  Lightly  is  it  ?  Well,  now,  there ’s  nothin’  light 
about  me  from  the  sole  o’  me  fut  to  the  top  o’  the 
tallest  hair  on  me  head,  an’  the  heaviest  part  about 
me  is  the  heart,  which  feels  like  lead  intirely.  But 
cheer  up,  Larry,  yer  owld  grandmother  always  said 
ye  was  born  to  be  hanged,  so  of  coorse  ye  can’t  be 
starved — that ’s  a  comfort,  anyhow  !  ” 

“  What  think  you.  Bunco,”  said  Will  Osten 
turning  to  his  dark-skinned  companion,  “  shall  we 
encamp  on  this  arid  part  of  the  plain  and  go  water¬ 
less  as  well  as  supperless  to  rest,  or  shall  we  push 
on  ?  I  fear  the  horses  will  break  down  if  we  try  to 
force  them  much  further.” 

**  Water  not  be  far  off,”  said  Bunco  curtly, 

**  Very  well,  we  shall  hold  on.” 
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In  silence  they  continued  to  advance  until  the 
sun  was  descending  towards  the  horizon,  when  there 
suddenly  appeared,  on  the  brow  of  an  eminence,  the 
figure  of  a  solitary  horseman.  Sharply  defined  as  he 
was  against  the  bright  sky,  this  horseman  appeared 
to  be  of  supernaturally  huge  proportions — insomuch 
that  the  three  travellers  pulled  up  by  tacit  consent, 
and  glanced  inquiringly  at  each  other. 

“  It 's  a  ghost  at  last !  ”  muttered  the  superstitious 
Irishman,  whose  expression  of  countenance  showed 
that  he  was  not  by  any  means  in  a  jesting 
humour. 

“  Ghost  or  not,  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  him,” 
said  Will,  loosening  a  large  hunting-knife  in  its 
sheath  and  examining  the  priming  of  his  rifle. 

The  strange  horseman  had  evidently  observed  the 
party,  for  he  presently  descended  the  rising  ground 
and  rode  slowly  towards  them.  In  doing  so  he 
passed  out  of  the  strong  light,  and  consequently 
assumed  more  ordinary  proportions,  but  still  when 
he  drew  near,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  a  man  of 
immense  size.  He  rode  a  black  steed  of  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  description;  was  clad  in  the 
leathern  hunting-shirt,  belt,  leggings,  mocassins,  etc., 
peculiar  to  the  western  hunter,  and  carried  a  short 
rifle  in  the  hollow  of  his  right  arm. 

“  Good-evening,  strangers,”  he  said,  in  a  tone  that 
savoured  of  the  Yankee,  but  with  an  easy  manner 
and  good-humoured  gravity  that  seemed  to  indicate 
English  extraction.  “  Goin’  far  ?  ” 
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"  To  California,”  said  Will,  smiling  at  the  abrupt 
commencement  of  the  conversatioiL 

“  H’m,  a  longish  bit.  Come  far  ?  ” 

“  From  England.” 

“H’m,  a  longish  bit,  too.  Lost  and  starvin’,  I 
see.” 

“Not  exactly,  but  pretty  nearly  so,”  said  Will 
“  I  had  entertained  the  belief,  presumptuous  if  you 
will,  that  I  could  find  my  way  in  any  part  of  the 
wilderness  by  means  of  a  sextant  and  pocket  com¬ 
pass,  and  to  say  truth,  I  don’t  feel  quite  sure 
that  I  should  have  failed,  but  before  I  had  a  suffi¬ 
cient  opportunity  of  testing  my  powers,  one  of  our 
baggage  horses  rolled  down  the  bank  of  a  creek  and 
broke  my  sextant.  In  trying  to  save  him  I  rolled 
down  along  with  him  and  smashed  my  compass, 
so  I  have  resigned  the  position  of  guide  in  favour 
of  my  friend  here,  who,  being  a  native,  seems  to 
possess  a  mysterious  power  in  the  matter  of  find¬ 
ing  his  way.” 

“  From  the  other  side  of  the  mountains  ?  ”  asked 
the  strange  horseman,  glancing  at  Bunco. 

“  Yoo ’s  right,”  said  Bunco,  with  a  grin. 

There  was  a  slight  touch  of  humour  in  the  grave, 
stern  countenance  of  the  stranger  as  he  replied  in  a 
language  which  was  quite  unintelligible  to  Will 
and  Larry,  but  which  appeared  to  create  wonderful 
sensations  in  the  breast  of  Bunco,  who  for  some 
minutes  continued  to  talk  with  much  volubility 
and  eagerness. 
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**  You  appear  to  be  old  friends  ?  ”  said  Will  in¬ 
quiringly,  to  the  stranger. 

“Not  ’xactly,”  he  replied,  “but  I’ve  trapped  on 
the  west  side  o’  the  mountains,  and  the  Kedskin  is 
excited  a  bit  at  meetin’  with  a  man  who  knows  his 
nation  and  his  name.  I’ve  heard  of  him  before. 
He  was  thought  a  brave  warrior  by  his  tribe,  but  it 
is  so  long  since  he  disappeared  from  the  face  o’  the 
arth  that  they 've  given  him  up  for  dead.  His  wife 
was  alive  last  fall.  I  saw  her  myself,  and  she  has 
steadily  refused  to  marry  any  of  the  young  braves 
— at  least  she  had  refused  so  to  do  up  to  the  time 
I  left;  but  there’s  no  calc’latin’  what  these  Eed- 
skins  will  do.  However,  I’ve  comforted  this  one 
wi’  the  news.” 

“With  your  leave,  Mister  Trapper,”  said  Larry, 
breaking  in  impatiently  at  this  point,  “  may  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  when  you  ’re  quite  done  talkin’  we  should 
continue  our  sarch  for  grub  an’  wather,  for  at 
present  our  stummicks  is  empty  an’  our  mouths  is 
dry.” 

“  Have  you  no  food  ?  ”  asked  the  trapper. 

“None,”  answered  WiU;  “we  finished  our  last 
scrap  of  meat  yesterday  morning,  and  have  been 
hoping  and  expecting  to  fall  in  with  buffalo  ever 
since,  for  the  signs  around  show  that  they  cannot  be 
far  distant.” 

“  You  are  right ;  I  am  even  now  followin’  their 
trail,  for,  like  yourselves,  I ’m  well-nigh  starvin’, 
Not  had  a  bite  for  three  days.” 
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Ye  don’t  look  like  it !  ”  said  Larry,  gazing  at  the 
man  in  some  surprise. 

“  Perhaps  not,  nevertheless  it ’s  a  fact,  so  we  ’ll 
push  on  an’  try  to  find  ’em  before  sundown.” 

Saying  this,  the  stalwart  trapper  gave  the  rein 
to  his  steed  and  galloped  away  over  the  plains, 
followed  as  close  as  possible  by  the  wearied 
travellers. 

The  pace  was  hard  on  the  horses,  but  there  was 
need  for  haste,  because  the  sun  was  close  on  the 
horizon,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  no  buffalo 
were  to  be  seen.  Ere  long  the  character  of  the 
prairie  changed,  the  arid  ground  gave  place  to  more 
fertile  land,  here  and  there  clumps  of  willows  and 
even  a  few  small  trees  appeared,  while,  in  the 
far  distance,  a  line  of  low  bushes  ran  across  the 
country. 

“  Water  dere,”  said  Bunco. 

“  The  Eedskin ’s  right,”  observed  the  trapper, 
slackening  his  speed  a  little ;  ’tis  his  natur’  to 
know  the  signs  o’  the  wilderness.  Does  his  hawk- 
eye  see  nothing  more  ?  ” 

“  Buffio !  ”  exclaimed  Bunco  as  he  drew  up  and 
gazed  intently  at  a  particular  spot  in  the  wilderness. 

“  Ay,  lad,  it  is  buffalo  an’  no  mistake.  I  know’d 
T  should  find  ’em  there,”  said  the  trapper,  with  a 
quiet  chuckle,  as  he  examined  the  priming  of  his 
rifle.  "  Now,  friends,  we  ’ll  have  to  approach  them 
quietly.  You’d  better  catch  up  the  halters  o’  your 
pack-horses.  Mister  Irishman- - ” 
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^  Larry  O’Hale  at  your  sarvice,  Mister  Trapper.” 

“  Benjamin  Hicks  at  yours,  Mister  O’Hale,  but 
I 'm  better  known  as  Big  Ben  1  And  now,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “  keep  well  in  rear,  all  of  you,  an’  follow  me 
down  in  the  bottom  there,  between  the  ridges. 
Don’t  out  o’  cooriosity  go  exposin’  yourselves  to  the 
buffalo.  In  the  meantime  keep  quiet,  and  let  your 
mouths  water  at  the  thought  o’  fat  steaks  and  mar- 
row-bones.” 

Benjamin  Hicks  galloped  along  the  bottom  of  the 
hollow  for  a  considerable  distance ;  then,  dismount¬ 
ing,  hobbled  his  horse  by  tying  its  two  fore-feet  to¬ 
gether  with  a  piece  of  rope.  Thus  hampered,  it 
could  hop  about  in  an  awkward  fashion  and  feed, 
while  its  master  advanced  on  foot.  With  rapid 
strides  he  proceeded  some  distance  further  along 
the  bottom,  and  then  ascended  the  ridge  in  a  stoop¬ 
ing  position.  On  nearing  the  summit  he  crept 
on  hands  and  knees,  and  on  gaining  it,  he  sank  like 
a  phantom  into  the  grass  and  disappeared. 

The  party  who  followed  him  stopped  on  reaching 
the  spot  where  the  horse  had  been  left,  and  for 
some  time  waited  in  excited  and  silent  expectation, 
listening  for  the  report  of  the  hunter’s  rifle.  Despite 
the  caution  given  them,  however,  they  could  not 
long  refrain  from  attempting  to  see  what  was  going 
on.  After  waiting  a  few  minutes.  Will  Osten 
hobbled  his  horse  and  crept  up  the  side  of  the  ridge, 
which  might  be  more  correctly  described  as  an 
undulating  prairie-wave.  Bunco  and  Larry  followed 
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his  example.  When  they  all  lay  flat  among  the 
grass  on  the  summit  and  raised  their  heads 
cautiously,  the  sight  that  met  their  eyes  sent  a 
thrill  of  delight  to  their  hearts. 

It  was  still  the  boundless  prairie,  indeed,  but  its 
uniform  flatness  was  broken  by  innumerable  knolls 
ind  hillocks,  of  varied  extent,  which  looked  like 
islands  in  a  green  sea.  Some  were  covered  with 
clusters  of  white  pines,  others  with  low  bushes. 
Eich  grass  waved  gently  in  the  evening  breeze, 
giving  to  the  whole  scene  an  air  of  quiet  motion. 
Not  far  distant  flowed  the  little  stream  already 
referred  to,  and  as  this  reflected  the  gorgeous  golden 
clouds  that  were  lit  up  by  the  setting  sun,  it  ap¬ 
peared  like  a  stream  of  liquid  fire  meandering  over 
the  plains,  while,  far,  far  away  on  the  hazy  and 
glowing  horizon — so  far  that  it  seemed  as  if  a  whole 
world  lay  between — a  soft  blue  line  was  faintly 
visible.  It  might  have  been  mistaken  for  the 
distant  sea,  or  a  long  low  cloud  of  azure  blue,  but 
Will  Osten  knew  that,  however  unlike  to  them  it 
might  appear,  this  was  in  reality  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  Eocky  Mountains !  The  pleasantest  sight  of 
all,  however,  was  a  group  of  ten  or  a  dozen  buffalo, 
which  grazed,  in  all  the  lazy  ease  of  fancied  security, 
at  the  side  of  a  knoll  not  more  than  three  hundred 
yards  distant.  As  our  travellers  lay,  with  bated 
breath  and  beating  hearts,  gazing  at  these  animals, 
dreaming  of  feasting  on  fat  things,  and  waiting  for 
a  shot,  they  became  aware  of  a  low  murmuring 
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sound  somewhat  resembling  distant  thunder,  but 
softer  and  more  continuous.  On  scanning  the 
plains  more  intently  they  perceived  that  here  and 
there  were  other  scattered  groups  of  buffalo,  more 
or  less  concealed  by  knolls,  while  in  the  extreme 
distance  a  black  line,  which  they  had  at  first  mis¬ 
taken  for  bushes,  proved  to  be  an  immense  herd  of 
living  creatures,  whose  pawings  and  bellowings 
reached  them  like  a  faint  murmur. 

Suddenly  the  animals  close  to  them  sprang  into 
the  air  as  if  they  had  received  an  electric  shock. 
At  the  same  instant  a  white  cloudlet  of  smoke  rose 
above  the  grass,  and  a  few  seconds  later  the  sharp 
crack  of  the  trapper’s  rifle  broke  on  their  ears.  The 
huge  ungainly  brutes  bounded  away,  leaving  one  of 
their  number  behind.  He  writhed  violently,  and 
then  lay  gently  down.  A  moment  of  suspense 
followed,  for  he  might  rise  again  and  run  beyond 
pursuit,  as  buffalo  often  do  under  a  deadly  wound ! 
But  no!  he  curled  his  tail,  gasped  once  or  twice, 
and  rolled  over  on  his  side. 

Knives  were  out  in  a  moment,  and  the  whole 
party  rushed  like  wolves  upon  the  prey.  First, 
they  rolled  the  animal  upon  his  brisket,  slit  his  hide 
along  the  spine,  peeled  it  down  one  side,  and  cut 
off  a  piece  large  enough  to  form  a  wrapper  for  the 
meat.  Next  the  flesh  on  each  side  of  the  spine  was 
pared  off,  and  the  tongue  cut  out.  The  axe  was 
then  applied  to  his  ribs — the  heart,  the  fat,  the 
tender  loins  and  other  parts  were  taken  out ;  then 
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the  great  marrow-bones  were  cut  from  his  legs,  and, 
the  whole  being  wrapped  in  the  green  hide,  was 
slung  on  a  pole,  and  carried  by  Will  Osten  and  the 
trapper  to  the  nearest  suitable  camping  ground. 
This  was  on  the  edge  of  a  grove  of  white  pine  by 
the  side  of  the  clear  rivulet  under  the  shade  of  a 
woody  hill.  Here,  before  darkness  had  completely 
set  in,  Will  and  his  new  friend  kindled  a  great  fire 
and  prepared  supper,  while  Larry  and  Bunco  went 
off  to  fetch  and  tether  the  horses. 

How  reader,  you  must  understand  that  it  was  no 
light  duty  which  lay  before  the  wanderers  that 
evening.  They  had  to  make  up  for  a  good  many 
missed  meals.  The  word  “ravenous”  scarcely  in¬ 
dicates  their  condition!  They  were  too  hungry 
to  lose  time,  too  tired  to  speak.  Everything,  there¬ 
fore,  was  done  with  quiet  vigour.  Steaks  were 
impaled  on  pieces  of  stick,  and  stuck  up  before  the 
fire  to  roast.  When  one  side  of  a  steak  was 
partially  done,  pieces  of  it  were  cut  off  and  devoured 
while  the  other  was  cooking.  At  the  expense  of 
a  little  burning  of  the  lips,  and  a  good  deal  of 
roasting  of  the  face,  the  severe  pangs  of  hunger 
were  thus  slightly  allayed,  then  each  man  sat  down 
before  the  blaze  with  his  back  against  a  tree,  his 
hunting-knife  in  one  hand,  a  huge  rib  or  steak  in 
the  other,  and  quietly  but  steadily  and  continuously 
devoured  beef ! 

“  Och !  when  did  I  iver  ait  so  much  before  1  ” 
exclaimed  Larry,  dropping  a  peeled  rib. 
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**  What !  not  goin’  to  give  in  yet  ?  ”  said  Big  Ben, 
setting  up  another  rib  to  roast ;  “  why,  that  ’ll  never 
do.  You  must  eat  till  daylight,  if  you  would  be 
fit  to  travel  in  the  prairie.  Our  wild  meat  never 
pains  one.  You  may  eat  as  much  as  you  can  hold. 
That’s  always  the  way  we  do  in  the  far  west. 
Sometimes  we  starve  for  six  or  eight  days  at  a 
time,  and  then  when  we  get  plenty,  we  lay  in  good 
store,  and  pack  it  well  down,  always  beginnin’  wi’ 
the  best  pieces  first,  for  fear  that  some  skulkin’ 
Bedskin  should  kill  us  before  we’ve  had  time 
to  enjoy  them.  See  here,  you’ve  only  had  the 
first  course ;  rest  a  bit  while  I  prepare  the 
second.” 

While  he  spoke,  Ben  was  breaking  up  the  mar¬ 
row-bones  with  his  hatchet,  and  laying  bare  the 
beautiful  rolls  of  “trappers’  butter”  within.  Having 
extracted  about  a  pound  of  marrow,  he  put  it  into 
a  gallon  of  water,  and,  mixing  along  with  it  a 
quantity  of  the  buffalo’s  blood  and  a  little  salt,  set 
it  on  the  fire  to  boil.  In  a  short  time  this  savoury 
soup  was  ready.  Turn  not  up  your  noses  at  it,  “  ye 
gentlemen  of  England,  who  live  at  home  at  ease” 
(though,  by  the  way,  we  doubt  the  reality  of  that 
“ease,”  which  causes  so  much  dyspepsia  amongst 
you  that  good  food  becomes  unpalatable  and  strong 
food  nauseous),  but  believe  us  when  we  tell  you 
that  the  soup  was  super-excellent. 

“  Musha !  ”  exclaimed  Larry,  when  he  tasted  the 
first  spoonful,  “  I  feel  exactly  as  if  I  had  ait  nothin’ 
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at  all  yit — only  goin'  to  begin !  **  and  with  that 
he  and  his  comrades  attacked  and  consumed  the 
soup  until  their  faces  shone  again  with  grease  and 
gladness. 

“  That  ’ll  do  now,”  said  Larry  in  a  decided  tone, 
as  he  rose  and  stretched  himself,  preparatory  to 
filling  his  beloved  pipe — “  not  a  dhrop  nor  a  bite 
more  on  any  account.” 

“  Is  you  stuffed  fuU  ?  ”  asked  Bunco. 

"  Pretty  nigh,”  replied  Larry,  glancing  at  his 
friend  with  an  inquiring  look ;  seems  to  me  that 
you  have  overdone  it.” 

“  Me  is  pretty  tight,”  said  Bunco  languidly. 

“Come,  come,”  cried  the  trapper,  “don’t  shirk 
your  victuals.  There ’s  one  more  course,  and  then 
you  can  rest  if  you  have  a  mind  to.” 

So  saying,  the  indefatigable  man  took  up  the 
intestines  of  the  buffalo,  which  had  been  properly 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  turned  them  inside  out, 
and  proceeded  to  stuff  them  with  strips  of  tender 
loin  well  salted  and  peppered.  The  long  sausage 
thus  hastily  made  was  hung  in  festoons  before  the 
fire,  and  roasted  until  it  was  thoroughly  browned. 
Portions  were  then  cut  off  and  set  down  before  the 
company.  When  each  thought  of  beginning  he  felt 
as  though  the  swallowing  of  a  single  bite  were 
utterly  impossible,  but  when  each  had  actually 
begun  he  could  not  stop,  but  continued  eating  until 
all  was  finished,  and  then  wished  for  more,  while 
Benjamin  Hicks  chuckled  heartily  to  witness  the 
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success  of  his  cookery  and  the  extent  of  his  friends’ 
powers. 

Ah,  it  is  all  very  well,  reader,  for  you  to  say 
"  Humph  1  nonsense,”  but  go  you  and  wander  for  a 
year  or  two  among  the  Eocky  Mountains,  acquire 
the  muscles  of  a  trapper  and  the  digestion  of  an 
ostrich,  then  starve  yourself  for  a  few  days,  and  get 
the  chance  of  a  “feed”  such  as  we  have  feebly 
described,  and  see  whether  you  won’t  come  home 
(if  you  ever  come  home)  saying,  “Well,  after  all, 
truth  is  strange,  stranger  than  fiction !  ” 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  solace  of  the 
pipe  was  sought  immediately  after  the  meal  was 
concluded  by  Will,  Larry,  and  Bunco ;  but  Big  Ben 
did  not  join  them.  He  had  starved  longer  than 
they,  and  intended,  as  he  said,  to  eat  all  night  1 
“Well,”  observed  Larry,  as  he  extended  himself 
at  full  length  before  the  blaze,  and  resting  his  right 
elbow  on  the  ground  and  his  head  on  his  hand, 
smoked  in  calm  felicity;  “I’ve  often  found  that 
there ’s  nothin’  like  tiredness  to  make  a  man  enjoy 
rest,  but,  faix,  it ’s  this  night  I ’ve  lamed,  as  I  niver 
did  before,  that  there’s  nothin’  like  starvation  to 
make  wan  enjoy  his  victuals.” 

“Eight,  Larry,”  said  Will  Osten  with  a  laugh; 
“  upon  my  word  I  think  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  live  always  on  the  plan  of  missing  our  meals 
each  alternate  day,  in  order  to  enjoy  them  more 
thoroughly  on  the  other  days.” 

“  If  city  men  would  go  on  that  plan,”  observed 
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the  trapper,  gravely  tearing  the  hesh  from  a  rib 
with  his  teeth,  and  speaking  at  the  same  time, 
“  there  would  be  no  use  for  doctors.” 

“Ah  then,  think  of  that  now;  wouldn’t  it  be  a 
rail  hard  case  for  the  poor  doctors?”  said  Larry, 
with  a  sly  glance  at  Will. 

Bunco  grinned  at  this,  and  observed  that  it  was 
“  time  for  hims  be  go  sleep.”  Whereupon  he  rolled 
his  blanket  about  him  and  lay  down  with  his  feet 
to  the  fire.  Will  Osten  also  lay  down  and  fell 
asleep  almost  immediately.  Larry,  too,  stretched 
himself  out  in  repose,  leaving  Big  Ben  still  engaged 
with  the  buffalo  beef. 

The  night  was  rather  cold.  In  course  of  time 
Will  Osten  awoke,  and  called  to  the  trapper  to 
mend  the  fire,  which  he  did,  and  then  resumed  his 
former  occupation.  Once  or  twice  after  that,  one 
and  another  of  the  slumberers  awoke,  and,  looking 
up  sleepily  for  a  few  seconds,  beheld  the  enduring 
man  still  hard  at  work.  The  last  to  lift  his  head 
that  night  was  Larry.  The  puzzled  Irishman  gazed 
in  mute  amazement  during  the  unusually  long 
period  of  half  a  minute,  for  Benjamin  Hicks  still  sat 
there,  glittering  in  the  light  of  the  camp-fire,  grave 
as  a  Bedskin,  and  busy  as  ever  with  the  bones ! 
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CHAPTEE  III 

RELATES  HOW  BIG  BEN  BECAME  A  TRAVELLING  COM¬ 
PANION,  AND  HOW  A  BIG  BEAR  WAS  CAPTURED — 
DISCUSSIONS  AND  MISFORTUNES 

TO  the  great  satisfaction  of  Will  Osten  and  his 
friends,  it  was  discovered  that  Benjamin  Hicks 
was  a  wandering  trapper,  whose  avocations  led  him 
to  whatever  part  of  the  wilderness  was  most  likely 
to  produce  furs,  and  who  had  no  particular  objec¬ 
tion  to  take  a  trip  across  the  mountains  with  our 
adventurers.  Indeed  Big  Ben  thought  no  more  of 
a  ride  of  several  hundreds  of  miles  than  most  men 
do  of  an  afternoon  walk,  and,  if  particular  business 
did  not  prevent  him,  he  was  always  ready  to  under¬ 
take  a  “  venture  ”  so  long  as  it  was,  in  his  opinion, 
justifiable  and  likely  to  pay. 

“  You  see,  sir,”  he  said,  as  he  and  Will  cantered 
together  along  the  base  of  a  low  hill  one  evening, 
“  it ’s  not  that  I 'm  of  an  unsettled  natur’,  but  I 've 
bin  born  to  this  sort  o’  life,  an’  it  would  be  no 
manner  o’  use  in  me  tryin’  to  change  it  Once 
upon  a  time  I  used  to  think  o’  settlin’  in  one  of  the 
back  settlements — that  was  when  my  poor  old 
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mother  was  alive.  I  used  to  live  with  her  and  take 
care  of  her  after  my  father’s  death.  Then  I  married 
and  thought  I  was  fairly  fixed  down  for  life,  hut 
one  night  when  I  chanced  to  be  out  looking  after 
my  traps,  a  war-party  o’  Injuns  attacked  the  village 
and  killed  every  soul  in  it.  At  least  so  it  was  said 
at  the  time,  but  afterwards  I  met  a  lad  who  had 
escaped,  an’  he  told  me  that  he  had  seen  my  mother 
and  wife  killed,  but  that  a  few  of  the  men  escaped 
as  well  as  him.” 

The  trapper’s  voice  deepened  as  he  spoke,  and  he 
paused. 

“Was  it  long  ago?”  asked  Will,  in  a  tone  of 
sympathy. 

“  Ten  years  now,”  answered  Ben  sadly — **  though 
it  seems  to  me  but  yesterday.  For  many  a  day 
after  that  I  tried  to  find  the  trail  o’  the  Kedskins 
that  did  it,  but  never  succeeded,  thank  God.  If  I 
had,  it  would  only  have  ended  in  the  spillin’  of 
more  blood,  without  any  good  cornin’  of  it.  It  is 
long  now  since  I  left  off  thirstin’  for  revenge,  but  I 
suppose  I’ll  never  cease  wishin’  that — that — well, 
well,  God’s  will  be  done,”  he  added,  as  if  rousing 
himself  out  of  a  sad  reverie,  “  I ’m  not  used  to  speak 
about  this,  but  somehow  whenever  I  meet  with 
white  men  o*  the  right  sort  in  the  plains  or  moun¬ 
tains,  I  always  feel  a  kind  o’  longin’  to  let  my 
tongue  wag  raither  too  free.  However,  as  I  was 
goin’  to  say,  I ’ve  been  a  wanderer  since  then,  goin’ 
wiiere  I  think  I  can  be  o’  use  to  myself  or  others ; 
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and  so,  as  you  don't  appear  to  be  overly  knowin’ 
about  the  trail  across  the  mountains,  Ill  go  with 
’ee  a  bit  o’  the  way,  an’  pint  it  out,  if  you  have  no 
objections.” 

“No  objections !  ”  echoed  Will ;  “  I  ’ll  be  delighted 
to  have  your  company,  and  would  be  only  too  glad 
if  you  could  go  all  the  way.” 

“Who  knows  but  I  might  be  willin’  to  go  if  I 
was  asked,”  said  the  trapper,  with  a  slight  approach 
to  a  smile. 

“  Are  you  in  earnest  ?  ”  asked  Will. 

Big  Ben  not  only  admitted  that  he  was  in  earnest, 
but  said  that  he  was  quite  ready  to  start  at  once, 
if  they  would  only  consent  to  diverge  from  their 
route  about  thirty  miles  to  a  small  outpost  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  fur-traders,  where  he  had  deposited  a  lot 
of  peltries,  which  he  wished  to  convert  into  supplies 
for  the  journey.  This  was  readily  agreed  to,  and, 
accordingly,  next  day  about  noon,  they  came  in 
sight  of  Eocky  Mountain  Fort — so  called  because 
of  its  being  situated  in  a  somewhat  wild  glen,  near 
the  verge  of  one  of  the  eastern  spurs  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains. 

While  the  fort  was  still  far  distant,  though  in 
sight,  Larry  O’Hale  uttered  a  sudden  exclamation, 
and  pointed  to  a  black  spot  lying  on  the  side  of  one 
of  the  numerous  mounds  with  which  the  country 
was  diversified. 

“  A  black  bear,”  said  the  trapper  quietly. 

“  Have  at  ye  then  1  ”  shouted  Larry,  as  he  drove 
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his  heels  against  the  ribs  of  his  steed  and  went  off 
at  full  gallop. 

“Stay,  Bunco,  let  him  have  all  the  glory  to 
himself,”  cried  Will,  laughing. 

Bunco,  who  had  started  to  follow,  reined  up,  and 
all  three  cantered  to  the  top  of  a  neighbouring 
height,  whence  they  could  clearly  see  the  country 
for  many  miles  in  all  directions. 

Meanwhile  the  enthusiastic  Larry  had  descended 
into  a  hollow,  to  leeward  of  the  bear.  Along  this 
he  trotted  smartly,  following  its  windings  and 
keeping  carefully  out  of  sight,  until  he  judged 
himself  to  be  nearly  opposite  to  the  spot  where  the 
bear  lay,  then  breaking  into  a  gallop  he  turned  at 
right  angles  to  his  former  course,  bounded  over  the 
ridge  that  had  concealed  him,  and  rushed  furiously 
on  his  victim.  The  bear  was  a  young  one,  but  nearly 
full  grown.  On  beholding  the  horseman  it  rose  on 
its  hind  legs  and  showed  all  its  formidable  teeth. 

“  Och !  is  it  laughin’  ye  are  ?  ”  exclaimed  Larry, 
bringing  forward  the  muzzle  of  his  gun,  “  it ’s  cryin’ 
ye  ’ll  be  before  long.” 

As  he  spoke  the  piece  exploded.  Whether  it 
was  that  his  finger  had  pressed  the  trigger  too  soon, 
or  that  the  aim,  owing  to  the  pace,  was  unsteady, 
we  know  not,  but  Larry  missed ;  the  ball  hit  the 
ground  just  in  front  of  the  bear,  and  drove  such  a 
quantity  of  earth  into  his  face,  eyes,  and  mouth, 
that  he  shook  his  head  with  a  spluttering  cough 
which  ended  in  a  savage  growl,  but,  on  beholding 
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the  wild  Irishman  charging  down  on  him  with  the 
ferocity  and  thunder  of  a  squadron  of  heavy  dragoons, 
he  dropped  on  his  fore-legs,  turned  tail,  and  fled. 
Larry  tried  to  re-load  while  pursuing,  but,  owing  to 
the  uneven  nature  of  the  ground,  which  required 
him  to  devote  earnest  attention  to  the  badger-holes, 
he  could  not  manage  this.  Without  knowing  very 
well  what  to  do,  he  continued  the  chase,  meditating 
as  to  whether  it  were  better  to  try  to  ride  over  the 
bear,  or  to  attempt  the  breaking  of  its  skull  with 
the  butt  end  of  his  gun.  As,  however,  it  was  all  he 
could  do  to  keep  pace  with  the  brute,  he  found 
either  alternative  impossible. 

“  Ochone !  what  11  I  do  wid  ye  ?  ”  cried  the  per¬ 
plexed  man,  in  despair. 

The  bear,  as  if  in  reply,  glanced  aside  at  him  and 
grinned  horribly. 

“  I  do  belaive  it 's  laughin’  again  at  me !  Git  on, 
ye  baist  ”  (to  his  horse),  “  sure  ye  ’re  four  times  as  big, 
an’  ought  to  run  faster.  ” 

Larry  forgot  to  do  his  steed  the  justice  to  add 
that  it  carried  fourteen  stone  weight  on  its  back. 
The  poor  man  tried  hard  to  overtake  the  bear,  but 
failed  to  gain  an  inch  on  him.  To  make  matters 
worse,  he  observed  that  the  brute  was  edging  towards 
a  wood  which  lay  on  his  right.  Seeing  this  he 
diverged  a  little,  and,  by  making  a  dive  into  a 
hollow,  he  managed  to  cut  off  its  retreat  in  that 
direction.  Eocky  Mountain  Fort,  which  lay  on  his 
left,  was  now  within  half  a  mile  of  him,  and  he 
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could  see  some  of  its  inhabitants,  who  had  observed 
the  party  coming  from  the  plains,  standing  at  the 
gate  of  the  fort  watching  the  chase  with  much 
interest.  A  glance  over  his  shoulder  showed  him 
that  his  travelling  companions  were  in  view  behind. 
Keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  he  should  be  over¬ 
whelmed  with  ridicule  if  he  failed,  the  now  desperate 
man  conceived  the  bold  idea  of  driving  the  bear  into 
the  fort !  He  felt  that  this  feat  was  not  beyond  the 
bounds  of  possibility,  for  the  bear  was  beginning  to 
flag  a  little,  while  his  hardy  steed  was  still  in  good 
wind.  He  therefore  applied  the  whip  with  greater 
energy,  and  soon  came  alongside  of  the  bear,  which 
attempted  to  turn  to  the  right,  but  Paddy  had 
become  a  good  and  alert  horseman  by  that  time, 
and  was  on  his  other  side  in  an  instant.  Again  the 
bear  tried  to  double,  and  again  his  enemy  checked 
him  and  urged  him  on.  Thus  they  progressed  until 
they  drew  near  to  the  gate  of  the  fort.  This  was 
now  deserted,  for  the  fur-traders  soon  understood  the 
game  that  the  wild  horseman  was  playing,  and  made 
way  for  the  entrance  of  the  stranger.  At  last  the 
bear  came  so  close  to  the  walls  of  the  fort  that  it 
observed  the  open  gateway.  A  way  of  escape  was 
here — it  evidently  imagined — so  it  went  through  at 
full  gallop!  It  was  immediately  met  by  a  house. 
Turning  quickly  round,  it  was  met  by  another  house. 
Dashing  aside,  it  was  brought  up  by  a  wall.  As  a 
last  resource  it  ran  behind  a  pile  of  cut  firewood 
and  stuck  its  head  into  a  hole,  just  as  Lariy  O’  Hale 
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bounded  through  the  gateway  with  a  wild  cheer  of 
triumph.  Will  Osten,  Big  Ben,  and  Bunco  quickly 
followed,  and  the  gates  were  shut  by  the  men  of 
the  fort. 

But  the  victory  was  by  no  means  completed.  The 
question  still  remained,  How  was  the  enemy  to  be 
made  prisoner  ?  One  of  the  fur-traders  seized  it  by 
the  tail  and  tried  to  draw  it  out.  He  failed  to  do 
more  than  draw  forth  a  tremendous  growl.  Another 
fur-trader,  aided  by  Larry,  came  to  the  assistance  of 
the  first,  and,  by  their  united  power,  plucked  Bruin 
out  of  the  hole  like  a  cork  out  of  a  bottle.  He 
turned  with  fury  on  his  enemies,  two  of  whom 
sprang  back,  overturning  Larry  in  the  act.  At  that 
moment  one  of  the  fur-traders,  a  stalwart  Canadian, 
leaped  upon  the  bear,  grasped  him  by  the  throat, 
and  tried  to  strangle  him.  One  of  the  others,  seeing 
this,  caught  at  the  brute’s  legs  and  tumbled  him  on 
his  side,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  a  scratch 
which  tore  his  right  arm  open  from  the  elbow  to  the 
wrist.  The  hands  of  the  stout  Canadian  were  at  the 
same  time  severely  lacerated  by  the  brute’s  claws. 
During  the  brief  moments  in  which  this  struggle 
lasted.  Big  Ben  had  leaped  from  his  steed ;  detached 
the  stout  line  which  always  hung  at  his  saddle-bow ; 
made  a  noose  as  deftly  as  if  he  had  been  a  British 
tar  or  a  hangman,  and  passed  it  quickly  over  the 
bear’s  muzzle.  Drawing  it  tight  he  took  a  turn 
round  its  neck,  another  round  its  fore-legs,  and  a 
third  round  the  body.  After  this  the  work  of  sub- 
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jugation  was  easy,  and  Bruin  was  finally  reduced  to 
slavery. 

We  know  not,  good  reader,  what  you  may  think 
of  this  incident,  but  we  beg  to  assure  you  that,  in 
its  essence,  it  is  a  fact,  and  that  that  bear  was 
afterwards  sent  to  England  to  suck  its  paws  in  a 
menagerie,  and  delight  the  eyes  and  imaginations  of 
an  admiring  public. 

Again  we  change  the  scene  to  the  heart  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  in  which,  after  many  days  of  toil 
and  trouble,  heat  and  cold,  hunger  and  thirst,  diffi¬ 
culty  and  danger,  our  travellers  found  themselves  at 
the  close  of  a  bright  and  beautiful  day. 

“I  think,”  said  Will  Osten,  reigning  up  by  the 
side  of  a  copse  which  crowned  the  brow  of  an 
eminence,  “  that  this  seems  a  good  camping-place.” 

“  There  is  not  a  better  within  ten  mile  of  us,”  said 
Big  Ben,  dismounting.  “This  is  the  spot  I  have 
been  pushing  on  for  all  day,  so  let  us  to  work  with¬ 
out  delay.  We  have  a  hard  day  before  us  to¬ 
morrow,  and  that  necessitates  a  hard  feed  an’  a 
sound  sleep  to-night.  Them’s  the  trapper’s  cure 
for  all  ills.” 

“  They  cure  many  ills,  doubtless,”  observed  Will, 
as  he  removed  the  saddle  from  his  jaded  steed. 

Larry,  whose  duty  it  was  to  cut  firewood,  re¬ 
marked,  as  he  administered  his  first  powerful  blow 
to  a  dead  tree,  that  “  grub  and  slumber  at  night 
was  the  chief  joys  o’  life,  and  the  only  thing  that 
could  be  compared  to  ’em  was,  slumber  and  grub  in 
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the  mornin' !  ”  To  which  sentiment  Bunco  grinned 
hearty  assent,  as  he  unloaded  and  hobbled  the  pack- 
horses. 

Soon  the  camp  was  made.  The  fire  roared 
grandly  up  among  the  branches  of  the  trees.  The 
kettle  sent  forth  savoury  smells  and  clouds  of 
steam.  The  tired  steeds  munv'.hed  the  surrounding 
herbage  in  quiet  felicity,  and  the  travellers  lay 
stretched  upon  a  soft  pile  of  brushwood,  loading 
their  pipes  and  enjoying  supper  by  anticipation. 
The  howling  of  a  wolf,  and  the  croaking  of  some 
bird  of  prey,  formed  an  appropriate  duet,  to  which 
the  trickling  of  a  clear  rill  of  ice-cold  water,  near 
by,  constituted  a  sweet  accompaniment,  while 
through  the  stems  of  the  trees  they  could  scan 
— as  an  eagle  does  from  his  eyrie  high  up  on  the 
cliffs — one  of  the  grandest  mountain  scenes  in  the 
world,  bathed  in  the  soft  light  of  the  moon  in  its 
first  quarter. 

“  ’Tis  a  splendid  view  of  God's  handiwork,”  said 
the  trapper,  observing  the  gaze  of  rapt  admiration 
vith  which  Will  Osten  surveyed  it. 

“  It  is  indeed  most  glorious,”  responded  Will,  a 
scene  that  inclines  one  to  ask  the  question.  If  earth 
be  so  fair,  what  must  heaven  be  ?  ” 

“  It  ain’t  easy  to  answer  that,”  said  the  trapper 
gravely,  and  with  a  slight  touch  of  perplexity  in  a 
countenance  which  usually  wore  that  expression  of 
calm  self-reliance  peculiar  to  men  who  have 
thorough  confidence  in  themselves.  “  Seems  to  me 
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that  there ’s  a  screw  loose  in  men’s  thoughts  when 
they  come  to  talk  of  heaven.  The  Kedskins,  now, 
think  it ’s  a  splendid  country  where  the  weather  is 
always  fine,  the  sun  always  shining,  and  the  game 
plentiful.  Then  the  men  of  the  settlement  seem  to 
have  but  a  hazy  notion  about  its  being  a  place  of 
happiness,  but  they  can’t  tell  why  or  wherefore  in  a 
very  comprehensible  sort  o’  way,  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  they  ’re  in  no  hurry  to  get  there.  It  seems  in  a 
muddle  somehow,  an’  that’s  a  thing  that  surprises 
me,  for  the  works  o’  the  Almighty — here-away 
in  the  mountains — are  plain  and  onderstandable, 
so  as  a  child  might  read  ’em ;  but  man’s  brains  don’t 
seem  to  be  such  perfect  work,  for,  when  he  comes 
to  talk  o’  God  and  heaven,  they  appear  to  mo  to  work 
as  if  they  wor  out  o’  j’int.” 

The  trapper  was  a  naturally  earnest,  matter-of- 
fact  man,  but  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  Christian 
religion,  except  what  he  had  heard  of  it  from  the 
lips  of  men  who,  having  neither  knowledge  of  it, 
nor  regard  for  it  themselves,  gave  a  false  report  both 
of  its  blessed  truths  and  its  workings.  He  glanced 
inquiringly  at  our  hero  when  he  ceased  to  speak. 

“  What  is  your  own  opinion  about  heaven  ?  ” 
asked  Will. 

Big  Ben  looked  earnestly  at  his  companion  for  a 
few  seconds  and  said, — 

“Young  man,  I  never  was  asked  that  question 
before,  an’  so,  of  course,  never  made  a  straightfor¬ 
ward  reply  to  it.  Nevertheless  I  think  I  have  a 
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sort  of  notion  on  the  p'int,  an’  can  state  it,  too, 
though  I  can’t  boast  of  havin’  much  lamin’.  Seems  to 
me  that  the  notion  of  the  men  of  the  settlements  isn’t 
worth  much,  for  few  o’  them  can  tell  ye  what  they 
think  or  why  they  think  it,  except  in  a  ramblin’ 
way,  an’  they  don’t  agree  among  themselves. 

"Then,  as  for  the  Kedskins,  I  can’t  believe  that  it’s 
likely  there  will  be  such  work  as  shootin’  an’  fishin’ 
in  heaven.  So  I ’m  inclined  to  think  that  we  know 
nothin’  about  it  at  all,  and  that  heaven  will  be 
nothin’  more  nor  less  than  bein’  with  God,  who, 
bein’  the  Maker  of  the  soul  an’  body,  knows  what ’s 
best  for  both,  and  will  show  us  that  at  the  proper 
time.  But  there  are  mysteries  about  it  that  puzzle 
me.  I  know  that  the  Almighty  must  be  right  in  all 
He  does,  yet  He  permits  men  to  murder  each  other, 
and  do  worse  than  that.” 

"  I  agree  with  you,  Ben,”  said  Will  Osten,  after  a 
moment’s  reflection.  “That  everything  in  heaven 
will  be  perfect  is  certain.  That  we  don’t  at  present 
see  how  this  is  to  be  is  equally  certain,  and  the  most 
certain  thing  of  all  is,  that  the  very  essence  of 
heaven  will  consist  in  being  ‘for  ever  with  the 
Lord.’  I  don’t  wonder  at  your  being  puzzled  by 
mysteries.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  were  it 
otherwise,  but  I  have  a  book  here  which  explains 
many  of  these  mysteries,  and  shows  us  how  we 
ought  to  regard  those  which  it  does  mi  explain.” 

Here  Will  Osten  drew  a  small  volume  from  the 
breast-pocket  of  his  coat. 
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"  The  Bible  ?  ”  said  the  trapper. 

“  Part  of  it  at  all  events,”  said  Will.  "  It  is  the 
New  Testament.  Come,  let  us  examine  it  a  little.” 

The  youth  and  the  trapper  sat  down  and  began 
to  read  the  New  Testament  together,  and  to  discuss 
its  contents  while  supper  was  being  prepared  by 
their  oomrades.  After  supper,  they  returned  to  it 
and  continued  for  several  hours  to  bend  earnestly 
over  the  Word  of  God. 

In  the  wild  remote  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
where  their  camp  was  made,  neither  trappers  nor 
Indians  were  wont  to  ramble.  Even  wild  beasts 
were  not  so  numerous  there  as  elsewhere,  so  that  it 
was  deemed  unnecessary  to  keep  watch  during  the 
night.  But  a  war-party  ot  Indians,  out  on  an  ex¬ 
pedition  against  another  tribe  with  whom  they  were 
at  deadly  feud,  chanced  to  traverse  the  unfrequented 
pass  at  that  time  in  order  to  make  a  short  cut,  and 
descend  from  an  unusual  quarter,  and  so  take  their 
enemies  by  surprise. 

Towards  midnight — when  the  rocky  crags  and 
beetling  cliffs  frowned  like  dark  clouds  over  the 
spot  where  the  travellers  lay  in  deepest  shade,  with 
only  a  few  red  embers  of  the  camp  fire  to  throw  a 
faint  lurid  light  on  their  slumbering  forms — a  tall 
savage  emerged  from  the  surrounding  gloom,  so 
stealthily,  so  noiselessly,  and  by  such  slow  degrees, 
that  he  appeared  more  like  a  vision  than  a  reality. 
At  first  his  painted  visage  only  and  the  whites  of 
his  glittering  eyes  came  into  view  as  he  raised 
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his  head  above  the  surrounding  brushwood  and 
stretched  his  neck  in  order  to  obtain  a  better  view 
of  the  camp.  Then  slowly,  inch  by  inch,  almost 
with  imperceptible  motion,  he  crept  forward  until 
the  whole  of  his  gaunt  form  was  revealed.  A  scalp¬ 
ing  knife  gleamed  in  his  right  hand.  The  camp 
was  strewn  with  twigs,  but  these  he  removed  one  by 
one,  carefully  clearing  each  spot  before  he  ventured 
to  rest  a  knee  upon  it.  While  the  savage  was  thus 
engaged,  Larry  O’Hale,  who  was  nearest  to  him, 
sighed  deeply  in  his  sleep  and  turned  round.  The 
Indian  at  once  sank  so  flat  among  the  grass  that 
scarcely  any  part  of  him  was  visible.  Big  Ben,  who 
slept  very  lightly,  was  awakened  by  Larry’s  motions, 
but  having  been  aroused  several  times  already  by 
the  same  restless  individual,  he  merely  glanced  at 
his  sleeping  comrade  and  shut  his  eyes  again. 

Well  aware  that  in  such  a  camp  there  must 
assuredly  be  at  least  one  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  ways  and  dangers  of  the  wilderness,  and  who, 
therefore,  would  be  watchful,  the  savage  lay  per¬ 
fectly  still  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  then 
he  raised  his  head,  and,  by  degrees,  his  body,  until 
he  kneeled  once  more  by  the  side  of  the  unconscious 
Irishman.  As  he  raised  himself  a  small  twig  snapt 
under  his  weight.  The  face  of  the  savage  under¬ 
went  a  sudden  spasmodic  twitch,  and  his  dark  eye 
glanced  sharply  from  one  to  another  of  the  sleeper^ 
while  his  fingers  tightened  on  the  hilt  of  his  knife, 
but  the  rest  of  his  body  remained  as  rigid  as  a 
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statue.  There  was  no  evidence  that  the  sound  had 
been  heard.  All  remained  as  still  and  motionless 
as  before,  while  the  savage  bent  over  the  form  of 
Larry  OTIale  and  gazed  into  his  face. 

But  the  snapping  of  that  little  twig  had  not  been 
unobserved.  The  trapper’s  eyes  were  open,  and  his 
senses  wide  awake  on  the  instant.  Yet,  so  tutored 
was  he  in  the  ways  and  warfare  of  the  wilderness 
that  no  muscle  of  his  huge  frame  moved,  and  his 
eyes  were  closed  again  so  quickly  that  the  glance  of 
the  savage,  sharp  though  it  was,  failed  to  detect  the 
fact  of  his  having  awakened.  The  busy  mind  of 
Big  Ben  was  active,  however,  while  he  lay  there. 
He  saw  that  the  savage  was  armed,  but  the  knife 
was  not  yet  raised  to  strike.  He  saw,  also,  that  this 
man  was  in  his  war-paint,  and  knew  that  others 
were  certainly  around  him,  perhaps  close  to  his  own 
back,  yet  he  did  not  dare  to  look  round  or  to  make 
the  slightest  movement.  His  spirit  was  on  fire  with 
excitement,  but  his  body  lay  motionless  as  if  dead, 
while  he  rapidly  considered  what  was  to  be  done. 
Presently  the  savage  removed  a  corner  of  the 
blanket  which  covered  Larry’s  broad  chest  and  then 
raised  his  knife.  In  another  moment  the  trapper’s 
rifle  sent  forth  its  deadly  contents,  and  the  Indian 
fell  across  the  Irishman  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

Instantly  the  other  sleepers  sprang  to  their  feet, 
and  seized  their  arms,  but  before  they  had  time  to 
use  them  they  were  surrounded  by  the  whole  band 
of  savages,  and,  amid  a  hurricane  of  whoops  and 
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yells,  were  overpowered  and  pinioned.  Larry, 
with  the  fiery  zeal  of  his  countrymen,  struggled  like 
a  madman,  until  one  of  the  savages  gave  him  a  blow 
on  the  head  with  the  flat  of  his  tomahawk  to  quiet » 
him,  but  the  others,  who  knew  that  to  struggle 
against  overpowering  odds  would  only  make  matters 
worse,  at  once  surrendered. 

“  It  is  all  over  with  us  now,"  exclaimed  Will 
Osten  bitterly.  If  we  had  only  had  the  chance  of 
a  good  fight  beforehand,  it  would  have  been  some 
comfort !  ” 

"  Wlien  you  have  lived  longer  in  the  wilderness, 
lad,"  said  Big  Ben,  “  you  ’ll  not  give  way  to  despair 
so  easily.” 

These  remarks  were  made  as  they  sat  on  the 
grass  while  the  Indians  were  ^gaged  in  catching 
and  saddling  the  horses.  Soon  after  our  travellers 
were  assisted  to  mount,  having  their  wrists  tied 
behind  their  backs ;  and  thus,  with  armed  savages 
around  them,  they  were  led  away  prisoners — they 
knew  not  whither. 
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CHAPTEE  IV 

SHOWS  THAT  THE  TABLES  ARE  TURNED,  AND  THAT  GOOD 
AND  BAD  FORTUNE  CONTINUE  TO  COMMINGLE 

ONE  fortunate  circumstance  attending  the  capture 
of  Wandering  Will  and  his  friends  was  that 
the  Indians  happened  to  follow  the  route  which 
they  had  been  pursuing,  so  that,  whatever  might  be 
their  ultimate  fate,  in  the  meantime  they  were 
advancing  on  their  journey. 

Big  Ben  took  occasion  to  point  this  out  to  his 
comrades  the  next  night,  when,  after  a  severe  day’s 
ride,  they  were  allowed  to  sit  down  and  eat  a  scanty 
meal  surrounded  by  the  Indian  warriors.  No  fire 
was  lighted,  for  the  savages  knew  they  were  now 
approaching  their  enemies’  country.  Their  food, 
which  consisted  of  dried  buffalo  meat,  was  eaten 
cold.  In  order  to  enable  the  captives  to  feed  them¬ 
selves,  their  hands  had  been  loosed  and  refastened 
in  front  instead  of  behind  them,  but  this  did  not  in 
any  degree  inprove  their  chance  of  escape,  for  they 
were  guarded  with  extreme  vigilance. 

“You  see,  Mr.  Osten,”  said  Big  Ben,  in  a  low 
tone,  “  it ’s  a  piece  of  good  luck  that  they  ’ve  brought 
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ns  this  way,  ’cause  when  we  leave  them  we  have 
nought  to  do  but  continue  our  journey.” 

“Leave  them!”  exclaimed  Will  in  surprise. 
“  How  shall  we  manage  to  leave  them  ?  ” 

“  By  escapin’,”  answered  the  trapper.  “  How  it  is 
to  be  gone  about  no  man  can  tell,  for  man  is  only 
mortal  an’  don’t  know  nothin’  about  the  futur’,  but 
we  ’ll  find  that  out  in  good  time.” 

“  I  hope  we  may,”  returned  Will  sadly,  as  he 
gazed  round  on  the  stern  faces  of  the  savages,  who 
ate  their  frugal  meal  in  solemn  silence;  “but  it 
seems  to  me  that  our  case  is  hopeless.” 

“  Faix,  that ’s  what  meself  thinks  too,”  muttered 
Larry  between  his  teeth,  “  for  these  cords  on  me 
wrists  would  howld  a  small  frigate,  an’  there ’s  a 
black  thief  just  forenint  me,  who  has  never  tuk 
his  eyes  off  me  since  we  wos  catched.  Ah,  then,  if 
I  wor  free  I  would  make  ye  wink,  ye  ugly  rascal. 
But  how  comes  it.  Mister  Trapper,  that  ye  seem  to 
be  so  sure  o’  escapin’  ?  ” 

“  I ’m  not  sure,  but  I ’m  hopeful,”  replied  Big  Ben, 
with  a  smile. 

“  Hopeful  I  ”  repeated  the  other,  “  it ’s  disapinted 
ye  ’ll  be  then.  Haven’t  ye  often  towld  me  that  thim 
blackguards  roast  an’  tear  and  torture  prisoners 
nowadays  just  as  bad  as  they  ever  did  1  ” 

“  I  have.” 

“  Well, — d  ’ye  think  them  Eedskins  look  as  if  they 
would  let  us  off,  seein’  that  we ’ve  shot  wan  of  them 
already  ?  ” 
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They  don’t.” 

“  Sure,  then,  yer  hope  stands  on  a  bad  foundation, 
an’  the  sooner  we  make  up  our  minds  to  be  skivered 
the  better,  for  sartin  am  I  that  our  doom  is  fixed. 
Don’t  ’ee  think  so.  Bunco  ?  ” 

The  worthy  appealed  to  was  busily  engaged  in 
tearing  to  pieces  and  devouring  a  mass  of  dried 
buffalo  meat,  but  he  looked  up,  grinned,  and  nodded 
his  head,  as  if  to  say  that  he  believed  Larry  was 
right,  and  that  in  his  opinion  being  roasted,  torn, 
tortured,  and  skivered  was  rather  a  pleasant  pro¬ 
spect  than  otherwise. 

“  I  have  two  reasons  for  bein’  hopeful,”  observed 
Big  Ben,  after  a  short  silence.  One  is  that  I  never 
got  into  a  scrape  in  my  life  that  I  didn’t  get  out  of 
somehow  or  another,  and  the  other  reason  is  that 
I  have  observed  signs  on  the  trees  that  tell  me 
the  enemies,  for  whom  the  Kedskins  are  seeking, 
are  aware  of  their  bein’  on  the  trail  and  will  give 
them  a  warm  reception,  perhaps  sooner  than 
they  expect.” 

“  What  signs  do  you  refer  to  ?  ”  asked  Will  Osten. 
“  I  see  no  sign  of  man  having  been  here.” 

“  Perhaps  not,  and  by  good  luck  neither  do  the 
Injuns,  for  why,  they  can’t  read  hand-writin’  as  is 
not  meant  for  ’em,  but  I  know  somethin’  of  the 
tribe  they  are  after,  an’  one  or  two  small  marks 
on  the  trees  tell  me  that  they  are  not  far  distant. 
No  doubt  they  will  attack  the  camp  at  night.” 

“  Ochone !  ”  groaned  Larry,  “  an’  won’t  they  brain 
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and  scalp  us  wid  the  rest,  an’  our  hands  tied  so  that 
we  can’t  do  nothin’  to  help  ourselves  ?  ” 

“  It  is  possible  they  may,”  returned  the  trapper ; 
“  and  if  they  do  we  can’t  help  it,  but  let  me  warn 
you  all,  comrades,  if  we  are  attacked  suddenly,  let 
each  man  drop  flat  on  the  grass  where  he  sits  or 
stands.  It  is  our  only  chance'' 

Poor  Larry  O’Hale  was  so  overcome  by  the 
gloomy  prospects  before  him  that  he  dropped  flat  on 
his  back  then  and  there,  and  gave  vent  to  a  grievous 
sigh,  after  which  he  lay  perfectly  still,  gazing  up  at 
the  stars  and  thinking  of  “  Ould  Ireland.”  Being 
possessed  of  that  happy  temperament  which  can 
dismiss  care  at  the  shortest  possible  notice,  and 
being  also  somewhat  fatigued,  he  soon  fell  sound 
asleep.  His  companions  were  about  to  follow  his 
example  when  they  heard  a  whizzing  sound  which 
induced  them  suddenly  to  sink  down  among  the 
grass.  At  the  same  moment  an  appalling  shriek 
rudely  broke  the  silence  of  the  night,  and  two  of  the 
sentinels  fell,  transfixed  with  arrows.  One  of  these 
lay  dead  where  he  fell,  but  the  other  sprang  up  and 
ran  quickly,  with  staggering  gait,  after  his  comrades, 
who  at  the  first  alarm  had  leaped  up  and  bounded 
into  the  nearest  underwood,  followed  by  a  shower 
of  arrows.  That  these  deadly  messengers  had  not 
been  sent  after  them  in  vain  was  evinced  by  the  yells 
which  succeeded  their  discharge.  A  moment  after 
several  dark  and  naked  forms  glided  swiftly  over 
the  camp  in  pursuit.  One  of  these,  pausing  for  one 
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moment  beside  the  dead  Indian,  seized  him  by  the 
hair,  passed  his  knife  swiftly  round  the  head  so  as 
to  cut  the  skin  all  round,  tore  off  the  scalp,  and 
stuck  it  under  his  girdle  as  he  leaped  on  in 
pursuit. 

Fortunately  the  prisoners  were  not  observed. 
Larry,  on  being  awakened  by  the  yell,  had  half  raised 
himself,  but,  recollecting  Big  Ben’s  caution,  dropped 
down  again  and  remained  perfectly  still.  The 
attacking  party  had,  of  course,  seen  the  sentinels 
fall  and  the  rest  of  the  warriors  spring  up  and  dart 
away,  and  naturally  supposing,  doubtless,  that  no 
one  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  remain  in  the  camp, 
they  had  passed  on  without  discovering  the  prisoners. 
When  they  had  all  passed,  and  the  sounds  of  the 
fight  were  at  a  little  distance.  Big  Ben  leaped  up 
and  exclaimed : — 

^‘Comrades,  look  sharp,  moments  are  golden. 
They  ’ll  be  back  like  a  shot !  Here,  Larry,  grip  this 
in  yer  hand  an’  stick  the  point  of  it  agin’  that 
tree.” 

While  he  spoke  in  a  cool,  calm,  almost  jocular 
tone,  the  trapper  acted  with  a  degree  of  rapidity  and 
vigour  which  showed  that  he  thought  the  crisis  a 
momentous  one.  With  his  fettered  hands  he 
plucked  the  knife  from  the  girdle  of  the  dead 
Indian  and  gave  it  to  Larry  O’Hale,  who  at  once 
seized  it  with  his  right  hand,  and,  as  directed,  thrust 
the  point  against  the  stem  of  a  neighbouring  tree. 
The  trapper  applied  the  stout  cords  that  bound  him 
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to  its  edge,  and,  after  a  few  seconds  of  energetic 
sawing,  was  free.  He  instantly  liberated  his  com¬ 
panions. 

“  Now,  lads,”  said  he,  “  down  the  stream  and  into 
the  water  as  fast  as  you  can.” 

Our  hero  and  Larry,  being  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  people  amongst  whom 
they  were  thrown,  obeyed  with  the  docility  of  little 
children — showing  themselves  thereby  to  be  real 
men !  Bunco,  before  darting  away,  seized  an  Indian 
gun,  powder-horn,  and  shot-belt  which  had  been  left 
behind.  The  attack  had  been  so  sudden  and 
unexpected  that  many  of  the  savages  had  found  it 
as  much  as  they  could  do  to  save  themselvel, 
leaving  their  arms  behind  them.  Of  course,  there¬ 
fore,  no  one  had  thought  of  encumbering  himself 
with  the  weapons  of  the  prisoners.  Big  Ben  had 
thought  of  all  this.  His  wits  had  long  been 
sharpened  by  practice.  He  also  knew  that  his 
white  comrades  would  think  only  of  escaping,  and 
that  there  was  no  time  to  waste  in  telling  them  to 
look  after  their  weapons.  Giving  them,  therefore, 
the  general  direction  to  rush  down  the  banks  of  the 
stream  and  get  into  the  water,  he  quietly  but  quickly 
seized  his  own  piece  and  the  guns  of  our  hero  and 
the  Irishman,  together  with  one  of  the  large  powder- 
horns  and  bullet-pouches  of  the  war-party ;  also  two 
smaller  horns  and  pouches.  The  securing  of  these 
cost  him  only  a  few  seconds.  When  Will  Osten 
and  Larry  had  run  at  full  speed  for  several  hundred 
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yards  down  the  stream  which  flowed  near  to  the 
spot  where  the  war-party  had  encamped,  they 
stopped  to  take  breath  and  receive  further  instruc¬ 
tions.  The  active  trapper  and  Bunco  were  at  their 
heels  in  a  moment. 

You  forgot  your  guns,"  said  the  trapper  with  a 
quiet  chuckle,  handing  one  to  Larry  and  the  other 
to  Will. 

“What  nixt?"  asked  Larry,  with  a  strange 
mixture  of  determination  and  uncertainty  in  his 
tone — the  former  being  founded  on  his  character, 
the  latter  on  his  ignorance. 

“  Follow  me.  Don’t  touch  a  twig  or  a  blade  o’ 
grass  on  the  banks,  an’  make  as  little  noise  as  you 
can.  Eunning  water  leaves  no  trail.’’ 

Saying  this.  Big  Ben  stepped  into  the  stream, 
which  was  a  small  shallow  one,  and  flowed  for 
nearly  half  a  mile  through  a  sort  of  meadow  among 
the  mountains.  Down  this  they  all  waded,  carefully 
avoiding  the  banks,  until  they  reached  a  narrow 
part  where  the  stream  tumbled  over  a  precipice. 
Here  the  trapper  paused,  and  was  about  to  give 
some  directions  to  his  comrades,  when  the  sound  of 
constrained  breathing  was  heard  near  to  him.  With 
a  sudden  demonstration  of  being  about  to  fire,  he 
turned  and  cocked  his  gun.  The  sharp  click  was  no 
sooner  heard  than  three  Indians  burst  out  from 
beneath  the  bushes  which  overhung  the  water,  and 
springing  up  the  bank,  fled  for  their  lives.  The 
trapper  could  not  refrain  from  chuckling. 
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“  These,”  said  he,  “  are  some  of  the  rascals  that 
caught  us,  making  their  escape  by  the  same  way 
that  we  are,  but  they  don’t  know  the  ground  as  well 
as  I  do,  and  apparently  have  got  perplexed  at  the 
top  o’  the  fall.  ’Tis  well.  If  the  Eedskins  pursue, 
they  will  find  the  trail  here  as  clear  as  a  king’s 
highway — see  what  a  gap  in  the  bushes  they  have 
made  in  their  fright  at  the  sound  o’  my  lock !  Well, 
well,  it’s  not  many  men  that  have  pluck  to  keep 
quiet  wi’  that  sound  in  their  ears,  and  the  muzzle 
pointed  at  their  heads !  All  we  have  to  do  now  is 
to  descend  the  precipice  without  disturbing  the 
shrubs,  and  then - ” 

A  sound  of  horses  galloping  arrested  him. 

"  Hist !  don’t  move  !  ” 

At  that  moment  about  a  dozen  of  the  horses 
belonging  to  the  war-party  came  thundering  down 
along  the  banks  of  the  stream.  They  had  broken 
loose,  and  were  flying  from  the  Indians  who  had 
attempted  to  catch  them.  On  nearing  the  precipice, 
over  which  the  stream  leaped  with  noisy  petulance, 
the  snorting  steeds  drew  up  in  alarm,  as  if 
undecided  which  way  to  turn. 

“  A  rare  chance  !  ”  cried  the  trapper.  “  Every  man 
for  himself — keep  well  up  the  hill,  comrades,  an’  hem 
them  in.” 

Saying  this,  he  ran  up  the  bank,  the  others  fol¬ 
lowed,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  they  drove  the  steeds 
into  a  corner,  from  which  they  made  a  sudden  rush, 
but  as  the  long  halter  of  each  was  trailing  at  its  side, 
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no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  securing  several  ol 
them  as  they  passed  by.  Next  moment  the  fugitives 
vere  mounted  and  hastening  away  from  the  scene  of 
their  late  adventure  as  fast  as  the  rugged  nature  of 
tlie  ground  would  permit. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  follow  our  ad¬ 
venturers  in  all  their  windings  through  the  mighty 
fastnesses  of  the  far  West.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
they  made  good  their  escape  from  the  Indians,  and 
that,  for  many  days,  they  travelled  through  scenes 
so  beautiful  and  varied  that  they  have  been  spoken  of 
by  those  who  know  them  well  as  a  perfect  paradise. 
Every  description  of  lovely  prospect  met  their  admir¬ 
ing  eyes  in  endless  succession,  but  so  wary  were  the 
lower  animals,  and  so  few  the  human  inhabitants, 
that  those  realms  were  to  all  appearance  absolute 
solitudes — created,  apparently,  for  no  end  or  pur¬ 
pose.  Nevertheless,  there  was  enough  there  to  tell 
the  Christian  philosopher  that  God  had  made  the 
deserts  for  the  enjoyment  of  His  creatures,  for, 
although  not  always  visible  or  audible,  myriads  of 
Living  beings  were  there — from  the  huge  buffalo  and 
grizzly  bear  to  the  sand-fly  and  mosquito — which 
rejoiced  in  the  green  pastures  and  luxuriated  beside 
the  sweet  waters  of  the  land. 

One  afternoon  the  travellers  came  upon  a  small 
plain,  which  reminded  them  somewhat  of  the 
prairies.  The  first  glance  showed  them  that  it  was 
crowded  with  buffaloes.  Instantly  a  sensation  of  wild 
excitement  passed  through  their  frames,  and  showed 
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itself  in  various  ways.  The  Irishman  uttered  a  shout 
of  delight,  and  suggested  an  immediate  onslaught ; 
but  it  is  due  to  his  wisdom  to  say  that  the  shout 
was  a  subdued  one,  and  the  suggestion  was  humbly 
made.  Our  hero  became  restless  and  flushed,  while 
the  eyes  of  Bunco  and  Big  Ben  alone  served  as  out¬ 
lets  to  the  fire  which  burned  within.  The  plain 
was  surrounded  by  low  wooded  hills,  and  had  a  lake 
on  one  side  winding  with  many  an  inlet  amongst 
the  hills  and  into  the  plain,  while  here  and  there 
a  tiny  promontory,  richly  clothed  with  pines  and 
aspens,  stretched  out  into  the  water.  Among  the 
bluffs,  or  wooded  islets  of  the  plain,  were  to  be  seen 
several  herds  of  bulls  feeding  about  a  mile  off,  and 
other  bands  in  the  distance. 

“  Tighten  your  girths,”  said  Big  Ben,  dismounting. 
The  horse  which  the  trapper  had  secured,  though 
not  his  own,  was  almost  equal  to  it  in  point  of  size 
and  strength.  He  eyed  it  with  evident  satisfaction 
as  he  tightened  the  girth,  saying  that  if  it  wasn’t 
for  the  difference  in  colour  he  would  have  thought 
it  was  the  old  one.  The  others,  having  also  seen  to 
their  harness,  mounted,  and  the  cavalcade  advanced 
at  a  walking  pace  into  the  plain.  When  they 
arrived  within  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  largest  band, 
the  buffalo  began  to  move  slowly  ofil  The  scattered 
groups,  seeing  the  horsemen,  drew  together,  and,  soon 
forming  a  large  band,  went  off  at  a  slow  lumbering 
canter.  The  trapper,  breaking  into  a  trot,  led  the 
way,  taking  care  to  increase  his  speed  gently,  so  as 
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to  gain  on  them  insensibly,  until  he  had  got  within 
about  two  hundred  yards  of  the  nearest,  when  he 
went  off  at  full  speed  with  a  wild  hurrah !  The 
others  followed,  brandishing  their  arms  and  cheer¬ 
ing  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  while  they 
hammered  the  horses’  ribs  violently  with  their  un¬ 
armed  heels.  As  they  closed  with  them,  the  herd 
broke  into  separate  bands,  and  each  man,  selecting 
the  animal  nearest  to  him,  pursued  it  with  reckless 
indifference  to  badger  holes.  Fortunately  for  the 
riders,  the  horses,  being  accustomed  to  the  work, 
knew  the  danger,  and  kept  a  sharp  look-out  on 
their  own  account.  Soon  several  shots  told  that  the 
slaughter  had  begun,  but  each  hunter  was  quickly 
separated  from  the  other,  and  none  knew  aught 
of  the  success  of  the  rest  until  the  run  was 
over. 

There  was  something  particularly  ludicrous  in  the 
appearance  of  the  bulls  as  they  lumbered  along  in 
their  heavy  gallop ;  their  small  hind-quarters,  covered 
with  short  hair,  being  absurdly  disproportioned  to 
the  enormous  front  with  its  hump  and  shaggy  main. 
As  they  galloped  along,  their  fringed  dewlaps  and 
long  beards  swayed  from  side  to  side,  and  their  little 
eyes  glanced  viciously  as  they  peeped  from  out  a 
forest  of  hair  at  the  pursuing  foe.  One  of  the  bulls 
suddenly  took  it  into  his  head  to  do  more  than  peep! 
He  raised  his  tail  stiff  in  the  air — a  sign  of  wicked 
intentions — turned  round,  and  received  Larry’s  horse 
on  his  forehead.  Larry  described  the  segment  of 
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a  pretty  large  circle  in  the  air,  and  fell  flat  on  his 
back ;  but  he  jumped  up  unhurt,  caught  his  horse, 
which  was  only  a  little  stunned,  and,  remounting, 
continued  the  pursuit  of  the  bull  and  killed  it.  He 
then  pulled  up,  and  looked  round  to  see  how  it  fared 
with  his  companions.  Ben  and  Bunco  were  not  in 
sight,  but  he  observed  Will  Osten  in  hot  pursuit  of 
a  large  wolf.  With  a  wild  cheer,  he  made  after  him, 
and,  by  making  a  detour,  came  in  front  of  the  wolf, 
and  turned  it.  Will  fired  at  it  quite  close,  but 
missed.  Larry,  who  had  reloaded,  also  fired  and 
missed.  Then  they  loaded  and  fired  again,  without 
success ;  so  they  endeavoured  to  ride  over  the  animal, 
which  they  succeeded  in  doing,  as  well  as  in  run¬ 
ning  against  each  other  violently  more  than  once, 
but  without  hurting  the  wdlf,  which  dodged  between 
the  horses’  legs,  snarling  viciously.  This  game  went 
on  until  the  horses  began  to  get  exhausted.  Then 
the  wolf  made  straight  off  over  the  plain,  and  gained 
the  mountains,  still  hotly  followed,  however,  until 
it  became  evident  to  the  pursuers  that  their  steeds 
were  blown,  and  that  the  wolf  was  distancing  them 
at  every  stride. 

When  they  at  length  unwillingly  pulled  up,  the 
■  shades  of  evening  were  beginning  to  descend  on  the 
scene,  and  neither  buffalo  nor  comrades  were  within 
range  of  their  vision. 

“  Humph !  we ’ve  got  lost  because  of  that  rascal,” 
grumbled  Will  Osten. 

“Bad  luck  to  it  l”  exclaimed  his  compaumu. 
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"  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  way  back  ?  ”  asked 
Will,  with  a  look  of  perplexity. 

“Not  in  the  laste,”  said  Larry ;  “ it 's  always 
the  way,  when  a  man  goes  on  a  wild-goose  chase 
he’s  sure  to  come  to  grief,  an’  a  wild-wolf  chase 
seems  to  belong  to  the  same  family.” 

Will  was  too  much  vexed  to  reply,  so  he  urged 
his  steed  to  a  gallop,  and  tried  to  retrace  his  way  to 
the  little  plain,  but  the  more  they  wandered  the 
deeper  did  they  appear  to  stray  into  the  mountains. 

Meanwhile,  the  trapper  and  Bunco,  having  cut 
off  the  best  parts  of  the  animals  they  had  killed, 
made  their  encampment  on  the  highest  bluff  they 
could  find  near  the  lake,  and  prepared  supper ;  look¬ 
ing  out  now  and  then  for  their  absent  comrades.  As 
the  evening  wore  on  they  became  anxious,  and  went 
out  to  search  for  them,  but  it  was  not  till  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning  that  they  were  discovered,  almost  falling 
out  of  their  saddles  from  exhaustion,  and  wandering 
about  they  scarce  knew  whither.  Conducting  them 
to  the  camp,  the  trapper  and  Bunco  gave  them  food 
and  then  allowed  them  to  sleep  until  the  sun  was 
high,  after  which,  with  recruited  energies  and  spirits, 
they  resumed  their  journey. 

Thus  they  travelled  for  many  a  day — now  scaling 
rugged  mountain  passes  where  it  seemed  doubtful 
whether  the  horses  would  be  able  to  clamber,  anon 
traversing  rich  meadows,  and  frequently  meeting 
with  and  shooting  deer,  bears,  Kocky  Mountain 
goats,  and  the  other  wild  inhabitants  of  the  region. 
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But,  in  course  of  time,  they  reached  a  particularly 
barren  part  of  the  mountains,  to  travel  through 
which  was  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  while,  to 
add  to  their  hardships,  game  became  very  scarce. 

One  evening  they  met  with  an  adventure  of  a 
rather  warm  description,  through  the  carelessness 
of  Larry,  which  well-nigh  cost  them  their  lives. 
They  had  reached  a  forest  of  small  pines,  through 
which  they  proceeded  several  miles,  and  then  finding 
that  the  trees  grew  so  close  together  as  to  render 
progress  very  difficult,  they  resolved  to  encamp 
where  they  were,  and,  accordingly,  cut  down  a  clear 
space,  in  one  part  of  which  they  fastened  the  horses 
and  at  the  other  end  made  the  camp.  The  weather 
had  for  a  considerable  time  been  hot  and  dry,  and 
mosquitoes  and  gadflies  were  very  troublesome. 
They  therefore  lighted  a  fire  for  the  horses  as  well 
as  for  themselves,  in  order  to  let  the  poor  creatures 
get  the  benefit  of  the  smoke  which,  as  long  as  it 
lasted,  effectually  cleared  away  the  flies.  It  was 
Larry’s  duty  that  night  to  hobble  and  secure  the 
horses,  but  Larry  was  fatigued,  and  particularly 
anxious  to  commence  supper  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  He  therefore  fastened  the  horses  so  inse¬ 
curely  that  one  of  them  got  loose,  and  without  being 
perceived,  kicked  about  some  of  the  blazing  embers  in 
his  anxiety  to  get  into  the  thickest  of  the  smoke, 
and  so  find  relief  from  his  tormentors.  These 
embers  set  fire  to  the  dry  moss.  While  the  travellers 
were  busy  with  supper,  they  were  startled  by  aloud 
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crackling  sound.  Before  any  of  them  could  jump 
up,  they  heard  a  roar,  which  was  followed  by  a 
mighty  illumination.  One  of  the  neighbouring 
pines  had  caught  fire,  and  blazed  up  as  if  it  had 
been  gun-cotton.  The  moment  was  critical.  The 
little  wind  there  was  blew  from  the  burning  tree 
towards  the  spot  where  they  sat.  They  had  scarcely 
realized  what  had  occurred  when  another  and 
another  of  the  trees  flashed  up,  for  although  green, 
they  burned  like  the  driest  timber.  To  unloose  and 
drive  the  horses  out  of  danger,  and  carry  off  their 
camp  equipage  in  time,  was  impossible.  Big  Ben, 
seeing  this  at  a  glance,  seized  his  axe  and  shouted 
to  the  others  to  assist.  He  sprang  at  the  interven¬ 
ing  trees,  and,  exerting  his  enormous  strength  to  the 
uttermost  cut  them  down  as  if  they  had  been  willow- 
wands — fortunately  they  were  small ;  some  of  them 
were  lopped  through  with  a  single  crashing  blow. 
Our  hero  was  not  slow  to  emulate  Ben,  and,  although 
not  so  expert,  he  did  such  good  execution  that  in  a 
few  minutes  there  was  a  wide  gap  between  the 
camp  and  the  burning  trees. 

But  the  horses,  meanwhile,  were  in  danger  of 
being  suffocated,  and  the  dry  moss  under  foot  was 
burning  so  fiercely  that  the  fire  threatened  to  spread 
in  spite  of  their  exertions.  Seeing  this.  Bunco  and 
Larry — first  casting  loose  the  horses — ran  with  their 
kettles  and  mugs  to  a  neighbouring  stream  for 
water,  which  they  poured  on  the  moss.  By  this 
time  they  were  nearly  surrounded  by  fire  and 
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smoke  ;  the  flames  roared  with  appalling  fury ;  the 
horse  that  had  done  all  the  mischief  got  burnt 
about  the  legs,  threw  himself  down  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  fire  and  rolled  in  agony.  Axes  and 
kettles  were  instantly  dropped,  and  all  sprang 
to  the  rescue;  grasped  the  creature  by  the  head, 
and  tail,  but  could  not  drag  him  out.  In  despera¬ 
tion,  Larry  seized  a  stick,  and  so  belaboured  him 
that  he  leaped  up  and  rushed  out  of  the  smoke  and 
flames,  terribly  singed,  indeed,  but  not  much  hurt 
otherwise.  After  this  the  fire  was  again  attacked 
and  gradually  its  progress  was  cut  off,  so  that  our 
travellers  were  ultimately  enabled  to  remove  to  a 
place  of  safety.  But  the  flames  had  only  been 
checked ;  they  soon  spread  again,  and,  away  to  lee¬ 
ward  of  them,  set  the  whole  region  on  fire.  From 
their  new  encampment  that  night,  they  could  see 
rolling  clouds  of  smoke  mingling  with  tongues  of 
flame  which  shot  up,  ever  and  anon,  above  the  trees 
and  brought  out  in  strong  relief,  or  cast  into  deep 
shadow,  the  crags,  gorges,  and  caverns  of  the  moun¬ 
tains — presenting  a  scene  of  terrible  devastation  and 
indescribable  sublimity. 
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chapter  V 

DESCRIBES  A  QUIET  NOOK,  AND  SHOWS  HOW  LARRY 
CAME  BY  A  DOUBLE  LOSS,  BESIDES  TELLING  OF  WON¬ 
DERFUL  DISCOVERIES  OF  MORE  KINDS  THAN  ONE. 

W  E  must  guard  the  reader,  at  this  point, 
from  supposing  that  our  adventurers  were 
always  tumbling  out  of  frying-pans  into  fires,  or 
that  they  never  enjoyed  repose.  By  no  means. 
The  duty  which  lies  upon  us,  to  recount  the  most 
piquant  and  stirring  of  the  incidents  in  their 
journeying,  necessitates  the  omission  of  muclf 
that  is  deeply  interesting,  though  unexciting  and 
peaceful. 

For  instance, — on  one  occasion,  Larry  and  Bunco 
were  deputed  to  fish  for  trout,  while  our  hero  and 
the  trapper  went  after  deer.  The  place  selected  by 
the  anglers  was  a  clear  quiet  pool  in  a  small  but 
deep  rivulet,  which  flowed  down  the  gentle  slope  of 
a  wooded  hill.  The  distant  surroundings  no  doubt 
were  wild  enough,  but  the  immediate  spot  to  which 
we  refer  might  have  been  a  scene  in  bonnie  Scot¬ 
land,  and  would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  a 
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painter  as  being  his  heau-idial,  perhaps,  of  a  “  quiet 
nook.”  The  day  was  quiet  too ;  the  little  birds, 
apparently,  were  very  happy,  and  the  sun  was  very 
bright — so  bright  that  it  shone  through  the  mirror¬ 
like  surface  of  the  pool  right  down  to  the  bottom, 
and  there  revealed  several  large  fat  trout,  which 
were  teazed  and  tempted  and  even  exhorted  to  meet 
their  fate,  by  the  earnest  Larry.  The  converse  on 
the  occasion,  too,  was  quiet  and  peaceful.  It  was 
what  we  may  style  a  lazy  sort  of  day,  and  the  ang¬ 
lers  felt  lazy,  and  so  did  the  fish,  for,  although  they 
saw  the  baits  which  were  held  temptingly  before 
their  noses,  they  refused  to  bite.  Trout  in  those 
regions  are  not  timid.  We  speak  from  personal  ex¬ 
perience.  They  saw  Larry  and  Bunco  sitting  astride 
the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  with  their  toes  in  the 
water,  bending  earnestly  over  the  pool,  just  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  as  these  worthies  saw  the  fish ;  but  they 
carea  not  a  drop  of  water  for  them !  Larry,  therefore, 
sought  to  beguile  the  time  and  entertain  his  friend 
by  giving  him  glowing  accounts  of  men  and  manners 
in  the  Green  Isle.  So  this  pleasant  peaceful  day 
passed  by,  and  Pat’s  heart  had  reached  a  state  of 
sweet  tranquillity,  when,  happening  to  bend  a  little 
too  far  over  the  pool,  in  order  to  see  a  peculiarly 
large  trout  which  was  looking  at  him,  he  lost  his 
balance  and  fell  into  it,  head  first,  with  a  heavy 
plunge,  which  scattered  its  occupants  right  and  left ! 
Bunco  chuckled  immensely  as  he  assisted  to  haul 
him  out,  and  even  ventured  to  chaff  him  a  little. 
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“  Yoo’s  good  for  dive,  me  link.” 

“  True  for  ye,  lad,”  said  Larry,  smiling  benignantly 
as  he  resumed  his  seat  on  the  tree-trunk,  and 
squeezed  the  water  out  of  his  garments.  “  I  was 
always  good  at  that ;  an’  it’s  so  hot  here  that  I  took 
a  sudden  fancy  to  spaik  to  the  fishes,  but  the  dirty 
spalpeens  are  too  quick  for  me.  I  do  belaive 
they  ’re  cornin’  back  !  Look  there  at  that  wan — six 
pound  av  he’s  an  ounce.” 

Not  only  did  the  six-pounder  return  to  the  pool 
almost  immediately  after  Larry  left  it,  but  a  large 
number  of  his  brethren  bore  him  company,  and 
took  up  their  former  position  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  Nay,  more,  the  surprise  had  apparently 
so  far  stirred  them  up  and  awakened  them  to  a  per¬ 
ception  of  their  opportunities,  that  the  six-pounder 
languidly  swallowed  Bunco’s  hook  and  was  in  a 
moment  whisked  out  of  his  native  pool  and  landed 
on  the  bank, — for  the  anglers  fished  with  stout  cord 
and  unbending  rods ! 

"  Musha  !  but  ye ’ve  got  ’im,”  exclaimed  Larry. 

“Yoos  better  take  noder  dive,”  suggested  his 
friend. 

“  Hooroo  !  ”  shouted  Larry,  as  he  whipped  another 
large  fish  out  of  the  pooh 

This,  however,  was  the  last  for  some  time.  The 
trout,  ere  long,  appeared  to  have  settled  down  into 
their  former  lazy  condition,  and  the  anglers’  hopes 
were  sinking,  when  it  suddenly  occurred  to  the 
Irishman,  that  if  the  fish  were  stirred  up  with  a 
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pole  they  might  be  again  roused  to  an  appreciation 
of  their  advantages.  Accordingly  a  pole  was  cut, 
the  trout  were  judiciously  stirred  up,  and  sevoral  of 
them  actually  took  the  bait  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon — whether  under  the  influence  of  the  un¬ 
wonted  excitement  we  do  not  pretend  to  say,  but 
certain  it  is  that  before  sunset  an  excellent  dish 
was  secured  for  supper ! 

Equally  peaceful  and  pleasant  were  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  our  hero  and  the  trapper  on  that  tranquil 
day.  They  wandered  about  in  a  state  of  silent 
happiness  all  the  forenoon ;  then  they  shot  a  grizzly 
bear,  the  claws  and  teeth  of  which  were  claimed  by 
Will,  as  he  had  drawn  flrst  blood.  After  that  a  deer 
chanced  to  come  within  range  of  the  trapper,  who 
brought  it  down,  cut  off  the  best  parts  of  the  meat, 
and  kindling  a  fire  on  the  spot,  sat  down  with  his 
companion  to  a  fat  venison  steak  and  a  pipe. 

“  This  sort  o’  life  is  what  I  calls  happiness,”  said 
Big  Ben,  pufi&ng  out  a  cloud,  through  the  hazy  curls 
of  which  he  gazed  at  a  sunny  landscape  of  unrivalled 
beauty. 

“  So  it  is,”  assented  Will  Osten,  with  enthusiasm. 

“  An’  yet,”  pursued  Big  Ben  thoughtfully,  “  when 
I  come  to  think  on 't,  this  sort  o’  life  would  be  no 
happiness  to  an  old  man,  or  to  a  weak  one.” 

“  No,  nor  to  a  woman,”  added  Will 

“Not  so  sure  o’  that,”  said  the  trapper;  “I’ve 
know’d  Injun  women  as  was  about  as  good  hunters 
as  their  husbands,  an’  enjoyed  it  quite  as  much.” 
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“  That  may  be  so,  Ben,  but  women  of  the  civilised 
world  would  scarcely  think  this  a,  happy  sort  of 
life/' 

“P’raps  not,”  returned  Ben.  “Happiness  is  a 
queer  thing,  after  all.  I ’ve  often  thought  that  it 's 
neither  huntin’  nor  farmin’,  nor  fair  weather  nor  foul, 
that  brings  it  about  in  the  heart  o’  man  or  woman, 
but  that  it  comes  nat’ral  to  man,  woman,  and  child, 
when  they  does  what  is  best  suited  to  their  minds 
and  bodies,  and  when  they  does  it  in  the  right  way.” 

“  Which  is  very  much  like  saying,”  observed  Will, 
“  that  happiness  consists  in  obeying  the  laws  of  God, 
both  natural  and  revealed.” 

“Just  so,”  assented  the  trapper,  after  a  few 
moments’  consideration,  “  though  I  never  quite 
thought  of  it  in  that  light  before.” 

Thus  they  conversed — or,  rather,  in  somewhat 
similar  strains  they  chatted,  for  they  did  not  pursue 
any  subject  long,  but  allowed  their  minds  to  rove 
where  fancy  led — until  evening  began  to  close ;  then 
they  carried  their  meat  into  camp  and  closed  the 
day  with  a  sumptuous  feast  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl, 
round  a  blazing  fire,  while  the  stream,  which  formed 
their  beverage,  warbled  sweet  music  in  their  ears. 

This,  reader,  is  a  specimen  of  one  of  their  quiet 
days,  and  many  such  they  had ;  but  as  these  days 
of  peace  bore  no  proportion  to  the  days  of  toil  and 
trouble,  we  must  beg  you  to  be  content  with  the 
account  of  this  one  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  rest, 
while  we  carry  you  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
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bear  you  down  their  western  slopes  towards  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

The  mountains  being  crossed,  the  future  course 
of  our  travellers  was  down  hill,  but  in  some  respects 
it  was  more  toilsome  than  their  uphill  journey  had 
been.  The  scenery  changed  considerably  in  respect 
of  the  character  of  its  vegetation,  and  was  even  more 
rugged  than  heretofore,  while  the  trees  were  larger 
and  the  underwood  more  dense.  Many  a  narrow 
escape  had  Will  and  his  friends  during  the  weeks 
that  followed,  and  many  a  wild  adventure,  all  of 
which,  however,  terminated  happily — except  one,  to 
which  we  now  request  attention. 

They  had  reached  the  Fraser  Kiver — that  cele¬ 
brated  stream  of  British  Columbia  which  waters  a 
country  that  was  destined  in  after  years  to  become 
one  of  the  great  gold-mining  regions  of  the  world. 
On  the  afternoon  of  which  we  write,  the  party  rode 
with  difficulty  down  the  rugged  banks  of  the  river, 
which,  roaring  through  a  narrow  valley,  had  over¬ 
flowed  its  banks,  so  that  the  trail  was  completely 
covered,  the  horses  being  frequently  up  to  the  girths 
in  water.  In  the  course  of  the  day  they  came  to  a 
place  where  the  trail  passed  along  the  face  of  a  lofty 
cliff  of  crumbling  slate.  The  path  was  only  just 
wide  enough  for  the  horses  to  pass  On  the  right 
rose  a  perpendicular  precipice.  On  the  left,  a  few 
yards  below,  the  swollen  waters  of  the  Fraser  ""oared 
and  boiled  down  their  rocky  bed  with  tremendous 
velocity.  On  turning  a  projection  they  found  the 
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track  barred  by  a  huge  rock  which  had  recently 
slipped  down  the  mountain  side.  As  it  was  impos- 
sible  to  pass  the  obstacle  either  above  or  below,  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  cut  down  trees,  use  them 
as  levers,  and  dislodge  the  mass.  It  was  discovered, 
when  they  dismounted,  to  undertake  this  task,  that 
Larry  O’Hale  was  amissing.  Will  Osten  had  just 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  the  others 
had  not  had  time  to  reply  to  the  question,  “  Hallo  ! 
what ’s  become  of  Larry  ?  ”  when  that  worthy’s  voice 
was  heard  shouting  in  the  distance,  and  his  horse’s 
hoofs  were  heard  clattering  along  the  narrow  track 
as  he  approached  at  full  gallop. 

“  Hooroo !  howld  on,  doctor ;  hi’  Bunco  an’  Ben, 
look  here.  Goold,  avic,  goold,  I  ’ve  got  it  at  long 
last,  sure  enough  !  ” 

“  You ’ve  got  rid  of  your  senses  at  last,”  said  Will 
as  his  comrade  almost  rode  him  down.  “Have  a 
care,  man!  What  makes  you  ride  at  such  a 
pace  ? ” 

“  Goold  !  goold  1  goold  I  ”  cried  the  excited  Irish¬ 
man,  plucking  a  little  bag  from  his  breast,  leaping 
off  his  horse,  and  pouring  the  contents — a  mass 
of  glittering  lumps  and  particles — on  a  flat  stone. 
“  Didn’t  I  tell  ye  I  was  born  to  make  my  fortin’  out 
o’  goold  ?  There ’s  plenty  more  where  that  corned 
from.  Come  back  an’  I  ’ll  show  ’ee  the  place !  ” 

“  I ’m  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  Larry,”  said  Will, 
examining  the  so-called  gold,  “  but  I  have  seen  this 
stuff  before  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  substance  which 
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is  not  worth  its  weight  in  brass.  Many  poor  fellows 
have  been  deceived  by  it  before  now/ 

'Larry's  face  elongated  very  much  at  this.  “  "Wliat 
say  you  Ben  ?  ”  he  inquired. 

“  I  fear  me  that  it  an’t  worth  picking  up,”  replied 
the  trapper,  fingering  the  shining  particles.  "  Least¬ 
wise  I  once  collected  a  bag  o’  the  same  an’  showed 
it  to  a  man  in  the  settlements  who  got  the  credit  o’ 
bein’  a  knowin’  fellow  in  regard  to  metals.  He  told 
me  it  was  somethin’  that  I  don’t  remember  the  name 
of,  but  worth  nothing,  so  I  heaved  it  away.” 

Thus  doubly  assured,  Larry  sighed  deeply  as  he  col¬ 
lected  the  shining  metal  into  the  bag  and  stood  eye¬ 
ing  it  disconsolately.  At  this  point  Bunco  chuckled. 

“Worse  luck  to  it,”  cried  Larry,  starting  and 
tossing  the  bag  violently  into  the  stream,  where  it 
sank  and  vanished  for  ever.  Little  did  any  of  the 
party  imagine,  at  that  time,  that  they  had  actually 
cast  away  some  hundred  pounds  worth  of  pure  gold, 
yet  such  was  actually  the  case ! 

As  it  left  Larry’s  hand,  the  bag  touched  the  nose 
of  his  horse,  which  shied,  slipped  over  the  bank,  fell 
into  the  river,  and  was  swept  away.  Instantly  they 
all  clapped  their  shoulders  to  the  big  stone,  and 
pushed  with  such  good-will  that  it  slipped  and  went 
crashing  into  the  stream,  while  the  party  went  off 
at  full  speed  after  the  horse.  The  poor  animal  was 
found  at  last  stranded  amid  a  mass  of  driftwood, 
with  its  saddle  and  baggage  gone,  but  beyond  this 
and  the  fright,  no  harm  was  dona 
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“  Misfortin’s  niver  come  single.  ’Tis  always  the 
way.  Howsiver,  niver  say  die ;  better  luck  nixt 
time ;  ye  ’ll  make  yer  fortin’  yit,  av  ye  only  parse- 
vair  an’  kape  up  yer  heart,  ould  boy.”  Thus 
soliloquizing,  the  unfortunate  man  remounted  his 
wet  and  bare-backed  steed,  and  rode  away. 

Time  and  tide  are  usually  understood  to  wait  for 
no  man ;  we  therefore  decline  to  wait  either  for  time 
or  tide,  but,  sweeping  onward  in  advance  of  both, 
convey  our  readers  at  once  to  the  sea  coast  near 
Vancouver’s  Island,  where  our  adventurers  arrived 
after  an  unusual  share  of  toil  and  trouble,  and  found 
a  small  craft  about  to  sail  for  California — took 
passage  in  her,  and,  in  due  time,  arrived  at  San 
Francisco. 

The  gold  fever  had  just  set  in  there.  The  whole 
town  was  in  an  uproar  of  confusion.  Excitable 
men  had  given  un  their  ordinary  work,  or  shut  their 
shops,  and  gone  off  to  the  diggings.  Ships  were 
lying  idle  in  the  bay,  having  been  deserted  by  their 
crews,  who  had  gone  to  the  same  point  of  attraction, 
and  new  arrivals  were  constantly  swelling  the  tide 
of  gold-seekers.  Here  Will  Osten  found  his  father’s 
agent — a  staid  old  gentleman  of  Spanish  extraction, 
who,  being  infirm,  as  well  as  old,  was  fever-proof. 
Being  somewhat  taciturn,  however,  and  rendered 
irritable  by  the  upheavings  of  social  life  which  were 
going  on  around  him,  he  only  vouchsafed  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  the  estate  which  belonged  to  the  late 
Mr.  Osten  was  near  the  gold-field ;  that  it  was  not 
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a  rich  one  by  any  means,  and  that  his  advice  to 
Will  was  to  go  and  see  it  for  himself.  Accepting 
the  advice,  our  hero  expended  the  greater  part  of 
his  remaining  cash  in  purchasing  provisions,  etc., 
for  the  journey  to  the  Sacramento  River.  By 
steamer  they  accomplished  the  first  part  of  it,  and 
on  horseback  progressed  north-eastward  until  they 
drew  near  to  the  mighty  mountain  range  named  the 
Sierra  Nevada. 

On  the  way  they  had  more  than  enough  of  com¬ 
pany,  for  men  of  every  clime  and  of  all  ages,  be¬ 
tween  sixteen  and  fifty,  were  travelling  on  every 
description  of  horse  and  mule  in  the  same  direction. 
From  most  of  these,  however,  they  parted  on  reach¬ 
ing  the  entrance  to  the  narrow  valley  in  which  the 
estate  was  said  to  lie. 

“  Is  it  far  up  the  valley  ?  ”  asked  Will  Osten  of 
the  landlord  of  the  last  ranche,  or  inn  (a  small  hovel) 
in  which  they  had  passed  the  night. 

“  Not  far,”  replied  the  innkeeper,  a  shrewd  intelli¬ 
gent  Yankee,  with  a  touch  of  the  nasal  tone  for 
which  the  race  is  noted ;  guess  it ’s  about  three 
leagues  off.” 

“  A  wild  gloomy  sort  o’  place,  no  doubt  ?  ”  asked 
Larry. 

“  Eayther.  It  11  stand  tamin’  a  bit.  There ’s  no¬ 
body  lives  in  the  whole  valley  ’xcept  a  band  o’ 
miners  who  have  been  prospectin’  all  over  it  an’ 
locatin’  themselves  in  the  house  without  leave.” 

"  Locatin’,  is  it  ?  ”  exclaimed  Larry,  "  faix,  it  ’g 
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vacatin’  it  they  ’ll  be,  widout  so  much  as  ‘  by  yer 
lave,’  this  night.” 

“  Have  they  found  much  gold,  do  you  know  1  ” 
asked  Will  Osten. 

“  Believe  not,”  replied  the  innkeeper.  “  It ’s  not 
a  likely  place — though  there  may  be  some,  for  gold 
has  been  found  below  this,  as  you  would  see, 
I  s’pose,  when  you  passed  the  diggers  on  Cocktail 
Creek.” 

Bidding  the  host  good-bye,  our  hero  and  his 
friends  rode  off  to  take  possession  of  the  estate. 
They  were  well  armed,  for,  in  these  days,  might,  not 
right,  was  the  law  of  the  land. 

It  was  evening  before  they  reached  the  head  of 
the  valley  where  stood  the  house  or  wooden  cottage 
which  had  been  the  abode  of  Will’s  eccentric  old 
relative.  The  scenery  was  savage  and  forbidding  in 
the  extreme.  Lofty  mountains  rose  on  every  side, 
and  only  a  small  portion  of  the  land  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  dwelling  had  been  brought  under 
cultivation.  The  house  itself  was  a  low  long-shaped 
building,  and  stood  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  which 
gushed  and  tumbled  furiously  along  its  rocky  bed, 
as  if  in  hot  haste  to  escape  from  the  dark  mountain 
gorges  which  gave  it  birth.  A  hut  near  by  was  the 
residence  of  an  old  native  who  had  been  the  owner’s 
only  servant,  and  a  few  cattle  grazing  in  the  meadow 
behind  the  house  were  tended  by  him  with  as  much 
solicitude  as  though  his  late  master  had  been  still 
alive.  The  only  cheering  point  in  the  scene  was  a 
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gleam  of  ruddy  light  which  shot  from  a  window 
of  the  house  and  lost  itself  in  the  deepening  gloom 
of  evening. 

“A  most  lugubrious  spot,”  said  Will,  surveying 
it  sadly  as  he  rode  forward. 

“  Faix,  I ’d  recommend  ye  to  sell  it  to  the  miners 
for  whativer  it  ’ll  fetch,”  said  Larry  in  a  disappointed 
tone. 

“  They  ’re  a  jovial  set  of  squatters,  whatever  else 
they  may  be,”  said  Big  Ben,  as  an  uproarious  chorus 
issued  from  the  house.  “  Hallo !  Bunco,  what  d  ’ye 
hear,  lad  ?  ” 

Bunco’s  visage  displayed  at  that  moment  a  com¬ 
pound  expression  of  surprise  and  deep  attention. 
Again  the  chorus  swelled  out  and  came  down  on  the 
breeze,  inducing  Bunco  to  mutter  a  few  words  to 
Big  Ben  in  his  native  tongue. 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  inquired  Will,  eagerly,  on  behold¬ 
ing  the  hflge  frame  of  the  trapper  quivering  with 
suppressf/d  laughter. 

“  Nothin’,  nothin’,”  said  Ben,  dismounting,  “  only 
the  redskin’s  ears  are  sharp,  and  he  has  heard  sur¬ 
prisin’  sounds.  Go  with  him  on  foot.  I  ’ll  hold 
the  hojses.” 

“  Ccme  'long,  foller  me  quick  as  you  can,”  said 
Bunco,  in  a  whisper — “  no  take  guns — no  use  for 
dem.” 

Filled  with  surprise  and  curiosity,  Will  and 
Larry  followed  their  comrade,  who  went  straight 
towards  the  window  from  which  the  light  streamed. 
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A  voice  was  heard  singing  within,  but  it  was  not 
loud,  and  the  air  could  not  be  distinguished  until 
the  chorus  burst  forth  from  a  number  of  powerful 
lungs: — 

“  Hearts  of  oak  are  our  ships. 

Jolly  tars  are  our  men — ” 

At  the  first  note,  Larry  sprang  past  his  compan¬ 
ions,  and  peeped  into  the  room.  The  sight  that 
met  his  gaze  was  indeed  well  calculated  to  strike 
him  dumb,  for  there,  in  a  circle  on  the  floor,  with 
the  remains  of  a  roast  of  beef  in  the  centre — red- 
shirted,  long-booted,  uncombed,  and  deeply  bronzed 
— sat  six  old  comrades,  whom  they  had  not  seen  for 
such  a  length  of  time  that  they  had  almost  forgotten 
their  existence — namely.  Captain  Dali,  long  David 
Cupples,  old  Peter,  Captain  Blathers,  Muggins,  and 
Buckawanga !  They  were  seated,  in  every  variety 
of  attitude,  round  a  packing-box,  which  did  duty  for 
a  table,  and  each  held  in  his  hand  a  tin  mug,  from 
which  he  drained  a  long  draught  at  the  end  of  the 
chorus.  The  last  shout  of  the  chorus  was  given 
with  such  vigour  that  Larry  O’Hale  w^as  unable  to 
restrain  himself.  He  flung  open  the  door,  leaped 
into  the  room  with  a  cheer  and  a  yell  that  caused 
every  man  to  spring  up  and  seize  the  nearest  weapon, 
and  Captain  Dali,  in  a  burst  of  fiery  indignation, 
was  in  the  act  of  bringing  a  huge  mass  of  firewood 
down  on  the  Irishman’s  skull  when  Will  Osten 
sprang  in  and  arrested  his  arm.  At  the  same 
moment  Muggins  recognised  his  old  messmate,  and, 
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rushing  at  him,  seized  him  with  a  hug  wortny  of  a 
black  bear ! 

To  describe  the  scene  of  surprise,  confusion,  and 
delight  that  followed  were  impossible.  The  ques¬ 
tions  put  that  were  never  answered;  the  answers 
given  to  questions  never  put ;  the  exclamations ; 
the  cross  purposes  ;  the  inextricable  conglomeration 
of  past,  present,  and  future  history — public,  personal, 
and  local ;  uttered,  ejaculated,  and  gasped,  in  short, 
or  incomplete,  or  disjointed  sentences — all  this 
baffles  description.  After  a  few  minutes,  however, 
they  quieted  down,  and,  while  the  new  arrivals 
attacked  the  roast  of  beef,  their  former  messmates 
talked  incessantly,  and  all  at  once  ! 

“  You  're  the  laird  of  a  splendid  estate  of  rocks 
and  scrub,”  said  Captain  Dali  to  Will. 

“  Not  to  mention  the  river,”  replied  Will,  smil¬ 
ing. 

Without  fish  in  it,  ha !  ”  groaned  Guppies. 

“  But  lots  o’  goold,”  suggested  Larry,  with  a  wink ; 
“  give  us  a  drop  o’  yer  grog,  lads,  it ’s  dry  work 
meetin’  so  many  friends  all  at  wanst.” 

“  Nothin’  but  water  here  !  ”  said  Muggins. 

“  What !  wos  ye  singin’  like  that  on  cowld 
wather  ?  ” 

“We  wos !  ”  returned  Muggins. 

“  An’  what ’s  more,”  said  Old  Peter,  “  we ’ve  got 
used  to  it,  an’  don’t  feel  the  want  of  grog  at 
all.  ‘  What ’s  in  a  name,’  as  Jonathan  Edwards  says 
in  his  play  of  ‘  Have  it  yer  own  way,*  or  somethin’ 
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like  that.  Why,  if  you  call  it  grog  an’  make  be¬ 
lieve,  it  goes  down  like — like - ” 

“Wather,”  suggested  Larry;  “well,  well,  let’s 
have  a  drop,  whativer  it  is.” 

“  But  how  comes  it  to  pass,”  inquired  Will,  “  that 
we  should  all  meet  here  just  as  people  are  made  to 
do  in  a  novel, or  at  the  end  of  the  last  scene  in  a  play?” 

“Nothing  more  natural,”  said  Captain  Blathers. 
“You  know,  when  we  were  cast  adrift  by  the 
scoundrels  that  took  my  ship.  Captain  Dali,  Mr. 
Cupples,  and  I,  made  the  coast,  and  got  to  San 
Francisco,  where  we  remained,  working  at  what  we 
could,  to  scrape  together  a  little  money  before  leav¬ 
ing  for  England,  as  we  had  no  heart  for  the  goldfields. 
Some  months  after  that  we  were  surprised  to  see 
Old  Peter  and  Muggins  wandering  about  the  town 
like  beggars.  They  had  come  in  a  small  craft  from 
South  America,  and  were  very  glad  to  join  us.  We 
were  soon  persuaded  by  them  to  go  to  the  goldfields, 
and  were  about  to  start  when  we  heard  of  this  estate 
that  had  been  left  to  a  Mr.  Osten  by  his  brother. 
I  made  inquiries,  found  it  was  your  father  it  was 
left  to,  and,  having  heard  from  Muggins  of  your 
father’s  death,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  let  you  know  we 
were  here,  and  to  ask  advice — which  letter,  by  the 
way,  is  about  half  seas  over  to  England  by  this  time, 
if  all’s  well.  Then  we  agreed  to  come  here,  and 
prospect  for  gold  all  over  the  estate — the  which  we 
have  done,  but  without  much  luck  as  yet,  I ’m  sorry 
to  say.” 
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"  But  you  have  not  yet  accounted  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Buckawanga  ?  ”  said  Will. 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  Muggins  recognised  him  one  day 
in  the  street.  We  found  he  had  come  over  from 
them  rascally  Cannibal  Islands,  in  the  service  of  a 
missionary - ” 

“  What !  ”  exclaimed  Will,  dropping  his  knife  and 
fork. 

“  The  missionary,  you  know,”  said  Captain  Dali ; 
“  Mr.  Westwood,  who - ” 

“  Is  he — is  his  family — in  San  Francisco  ?  ”  asked 
Will,  recovering  himself  and  pretending  to  be  busy 
with  his  supper. 

“  Ay,  he  is  on  his  way  to  England — waiting  for  a 
ship,  I  believe ;  but  Buckawanga  prefers  the  gold¬ 
fields,  and  so,  has  come  with  us,  as  you  see.” 

“  Are  the  Westwoods  well — all  of  them  ?  ” 

“  So  far  as  we  know,  they  are.  But  in  regard  to 
the  gold  hereabouts - ” 

“Ay,  that’s  the  thing,”  said  Larry,  who  had 
glanced  at  our  hero  with  twinkling  eyes  when 
reference  was  made  to  the  Westwoods;  “nothin’ 
like  goold  to  warm  the  heart  of  a  poor  man  an’ 
gladden  the  eyes  of  a  rich  wan.  It’s  that  same 
as ’ll  interest  the  doctor  most.” 

“  Well,”  resumed  the  Captain,  “as  I  was  about  to 
say - ” 

“  Didn’t  I  hear  you  say  something  about  going  to 
San  Francisco  for  fresh  supplies  and  more  tools  a 
few  minutes  ago  ?  ”  asked  Will  abruptly. 
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“  You  did ;  we  are  short  of  provender  and  hard 
up  for  tools.  I  meant  to  start  to-morrow,  but  now 

that  you 've  come  I  ’ll  delay - ” 

“We’ll  not  delay  an  hour,”  cried  Will,  with  un¬ 
usual  energy.  “  It  will  never  do  to  waste  time  here 
when  people  are  making  fortunes  all  round  us.  The 
rest  of  the  party  can  remain  to  prospect — but  you 
and  I,  captain,  will  start  for  San  Francisco  to¬ 
morrow  !  ” 

“  Ho,  ho !  ”  said  Larry  to  himself  that  night,  as  he 
smoked  his  pipe  after  retiring  to  rest ;  “  it ’s  neck  or 
nothin’  is  it — never  ventur’  never  win,  is  the  word ! 
Well,  well,  ’tis  the  way  o’  the  world.  My  blessin’ 
go  wid  ye,  doctor.”  With  this  benediction  on  his 
lips  he  turned  round,  shook  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe 
and  went  to  sleep. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

IN  WHICH  WILL  MAKES  A  RETROGRADE  MOVEMENT, 
AND  THINGS  COME  TO  A  PRETTY  PASS — A  SUDDEN 
AND  DECISIVE  STEP 

"VTEXT  morning,  true  to  his  word,  Will  Osten 
-lAI  started  off  to  retrace  his  steps  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  much  to  the  regret  as  well  as  surprise  of  all 
his  friends,  except  Larry  O’Hale  and  Bunco,  both  of 
whom,  being  aware  of  his  motive,  chuckled  mightily 
in  their  sleeves  but  wisely  said  nothing.  Will  was 
accompanied  by  Captain  Dali  and  Mr.  Guppies,  the 
former  of  whom  gave  him  an  account  of  his  adven¬ 
tures  since  the  period  of  their  separation  in  the  South 
Seas.  As  most  of  these  adventures,  however,  were 
not  particularly  striking,  and  as  they  do  not  bear 
upon  our  tale,  we  will  not  inflict  them  on  the  reader, 
but  merely  refer  to  that  part  of  the  captain’s  career 
which  was  mixed  up  with  our  hero’s  new  possessions 
in  the  Grizzly  Bear  Gulch,  as  his  valley  was  named. 

“You  see,  doctor,”  said  Captain  Dali,  as  they 
cantered  easily  over  the  soft  turf  of  a  wide  plain, 
which,  a  little  beyond  the  entrance  to  the  gulch, 
spread  out  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the  base 
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of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  “  you  see,  when  we  discovered 
that  this  valley,  or  gulch,  as  they  call  it  here,  was 
yours — or  jour  father’s,  which  I  suppose  means 
the  same  thing — Captain  Blathers,  Mr.  Guppies, 
Muggins,  Old  Peter,  and  I  held  a  council  of  war, 
and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  would  go  up  an’ 
have  a  look  at  it,  hopin’  to  find  gold,  but  first  of  all 
we  went  to  the  regular  diggin’s  on  the  Sacramento 
River  to  learn  how  to  wash  out  the  dirt  an’  make 
enough  to  keep  us  goin’.  When  we  had  done  this 
an’  lined  our  pockets  with  enough  of  gold-dust  to 
set  us  up,  we  started  for  Grizzly  Bear  Gulch,  where 
we  found  nobody  but  Old  Timothy,  the  native  that 
had  been  your  uncle’s  servant.” 

“  Timothy,”  said  Will,  “  was  that  his  name  ?  ” 

No,  but  he  could  not  tell  us  his  name,  for  the 
good  reason  that  he  does  not  understand  a  word 
of  English,  so  we  christened  him  Timothy,  and  he 
answers  to  it.  The  old  man  cut  up  rusty  at  first, 
and  seemed  disposed  to  drive  us  away,  but  by  howl¬ 
ing  the  name  of  Osten  into  his  ears  and  giving  him 
a  little  gold,  we  converted  him  into  a  friend,  and  got 
him  to  allow  us  to  squat  in  the  empty  house.  Then 
we  went  off  prospecting,  and  found  gold,  sure  enough, 
in  the  stream  in  front  of  the  door,  but  there  was  not 
much  in  the  places  we  tried — little  more  than  enough 
to  pay.” 

“  Then  you  don’t  think  much  of  the  property,  I 
suppose,”  said  Will,  “  for  it  is  evident  that  in  regard 
to  agriculture  it  is  not  worth  a  straw  ?  ” 
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“  I 'm  not  so  sure  of  that/’  returned  the  captain. 
“  What  do  ym  think,  Mr.  Guppies  ?  ” 

The  mate,  whose  melancholy  tones  and  expres¬ 
sions  had  increased  with  his  shore-going  experiences, 
said  that  he  did  not  know ;  that  he  was  no  judge 
of  such  matters,  but  that  gold  might  be  found  in 
quantity,  and,  if  so,  the  place  would  be  worth  some¬ 
thing  ! 

“  A  safe  conclusion,”  said  the  captain,  laughing ; 
“  but  that  is  just  the  point.  Gold  has  turned  up  in 
all  directions  near  the  valley,  and  why  should  we 
not  find  it  there  ?  Besides,  there  is  a  pretty  fair 
bit  of  land  under  cultivation,  and  vegetables  fetch 
fabulous  prices  at  the  diggin’s ;  in  addition  to  which 
there  are  a  good  many  cattle  on  the  ground,  and 
provisions  of  all  kinds  are  as  good  as  gold  just 
now — so,  you  see,  I  think  that  even  if  we  don’t  find 
more  of  the  dust  on  it,  there  is  some  chance  that 
you  may  raise  the  wind  by  the  property  if  you  act 
wisely.” 

“  Well,  we  shall  see,”  said  Will ;  “  at  all  events  I 
intend  to  make  the  most  of  my  opportunities — and, 
talking  of  that,  Captain  Dali,  as  I  see  that  Mr. 
Guppies  is  lagging  behind,  a  word  in  your  ear — I  ’ll 
tell  you  a  secret.” 

Hereupon  our  hero  made  the  captain  his  con¬ 
fidant  ;  told  him  of  the  object  of  his  journey,  and 
begged  his  advice  and  assistance,  both  of  which  the 
worthy  man  agreed  to  give  him,  to  any  extent,  at 
any  time,  and  under  all  circumstances — proving 
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the  sincerity  of  his  assurances  on  the  spot  by  at 
once  offering  several  pieces  of  advice.  One  of  these 
was,  that  Will  should  hasten  on  the  consummation 
of  his  wishes  without  delay.  This,  as  may  be 
believed,  was  so  consonant  with  Will’s  own  opinion 
that  he  accepted  it  at  once,  and  acted  upon  it  then 
and  there,  as  far  as  was  possible,  by  plying  whip 
and  spur  so  vigorously  that  his  steed  skimmed  over 
the  plain  more  like  a  swallow  than  a  quadruped. 

Progressing  thus  they  were  not  long  in  reaching 
the  city  of  Sacramento,  which  was  four  or  five  days’ 
journey  from  Grizzly  Bear  Gulch.  Here  they  em¬ 
barked  in  a  small  schooner,  and  descended  the 
noble  Sacramento  Eiver,  into  which  all  the  other 
rivers  in  California  flow.  Thence  they  coasted 
along  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  which  is  a  land¬ 
locked  sea  of  more  than  forty  miles  in  length,  and,^ 
finally,  anchored  off  the  town  of  the  same  name. 
And  a  wonderful  town  it  was  !  The  news  of  the 
discovery  of  gold  had  drawn  so  many  thousands  of 
ships  and  men  to  the  port,  that  the  hamlet  of 
former  days  had  become  a  city  of  tents  and  iron 
and  wooden  edifices  of  every  kind.  Gold  can  in¬ 
deed  work  wonders — and  never  was  its  power  more 
wonderfully  displayed  than  in  the  rapid  growth  of 
San  Francisco. 

But  our  hero  took  small  note  of  such  matters. 
He  was  bent  on  a  mission  which  engrossed  his 
whole  soul  and  all  his  faculties,  and  the  fear  that 
the  Westwoods  had  found  a  homeward-bound  ship, 
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ana  perhaps  had  already  set  sail,  induced  him  to  go 
about  everything  he  did  in  feverish  haste.  During 
the  few  weeks  that  had  passed  since  he  last  saw  it, 
the  town  had  so  changed  its  features  that  Will 
could  scarce  find  his  way,  but  at  last  he  managed 
to  discover  the  office  of  the  agent  who  had  advised 
him  to  go  and  see  his  property.  Mr.  Zulino,  as  he 
was  named,  received  his  visitor  with  his  wonted 
crustiness  mingled  with  surprise,  which  was  some¬ 
what  increased  when  he  found  that  Will  could  not 
give  a  very  comprehensible  reason  for  his  sudden 
return  to  the  city.  He  could  give  no  information 
as  to  the  Westwoods,  knew  nothing  about  them, 
but  advised  that  Will  should  make  inquiry  at  the 
principal  hotels  in  the  town  and  at  the  shipping- 
office,  adding  that  he  believed  one  of  the  ships 
which  had  long  been  lying  in  the  port,  unable  to 
sail  for  want  of  hands,  had  at  last  succeeded  in 
getting  up  a  crew,  and  was  to  sail  in  a  day  or  two 
for  England,  but  he  did  not  know  her  name  or 
anything  about  her. 

“It  is  plain  we  can  make  nothing  out  of  Mr. 
Zulino,”  said  Will,  with  a  look  of  chagrin,  on  quitting 
the  office.  “  Come,  let  us  go  hunt  up  the  hotels.” 

“  Agreed,”  cried  Captain  Dali.  Mr.  Cupples 
groaned  his  readiness  to  follow,  so  they  set  off. 

All  that  day  the  three  wandered  about  the  city 
into  every  hotel  and  shipping-office,  and  every 
public  place  they  could  find,  until  they  were 
thoroughly  exhausted,  but  without  success. 
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“Now,  doctor,”  said  the  captain,  wiping  his 
heated  brow,  “  if  we  are  to  gain  our  ends,  it  is  plain 
that  we  must  feed.  I  feel  like  a  ship^s  hold  without 
a  cargo.  See,  here  is  a  comfortable-looking  inn; 
let  us  go  and  stow  away  something  solid,  have  a 
pipe,  and  then  turn  in,  so  as  to  go  at  it  fresh  to¬ 
morrow  morning  early.” 

“  Very  well,”  said  Will  languidly ;  “  but  I  can¬ 
not  rest,  so  do  you  go  and  order  something  while  I 
try  to  cool  myself  by  taking  a  stroll  up  this  hill. 
I  ’ll  be  back  before  supper  is  ready.” 

“  I  will  go  with  you,”  said  Mr.  Guppies  gloomily. 

Poor  Will  would  have  gladly  gone  alone,  but  as 
he  had  no  good  reason  for  declining  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  his  tall  and  solemn  friend,  he  merely  said, 
“  Very  good,”  and  walked  away.  Passing  over  the 
hill  they  came  to  a  neat  little  cottage  with  a  small 
garden  in  front,  in  which  were  a  variety  of  flowers 
that  evidently  were  well  tended.  The  windows 
and  doors  of  the  cottage  were  invitingly  open.  As 
they  passed  the  garden-gate  a  voice  suddenly  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Walk  in.” 

They  stopped  abruptly,  looked  at  the  open  door, 
and  then  at  each  other  in  surprise. 

“  Walk  in,”  repeated  the  voice,  louder  than  befora 

“  Well,  really,  I  don’t  see  why  we  should  refuse 
so  pressing  an  invitation,”  said  Will  with  a  smile. 

“You  may  go  in;  I’ll  wait  for  you,”  said  Mr. 
Guppies. 

In  another  minute  our  hero  was  in  the  lobby  of 
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the  cottage,  and  then  he  discovered, — on  the  words 
“  walk  in  ”  being  reiterated  very  gruffly, — that  it 
was  a  grey  parrot  which  had  been  thus  taught  to 
use  the  language  of  hospitality !  Will  laughed,  and 
was  about  to  turn  on  his  heel  when  he  observed 
a  female  reclining  on  a  couch  in  one  of  the  rooms. 
She  looked  up  quickly  on  hearing  his  step  and 
laugh,  and  Will,  hesitating  for  a  moment,  advanced 
with  the  intention  of  explaining  and  apologising. 

“Forgive  my  apparent  intrusion,  madam,”  he 
said,  “but  your  parrot  deceived — what  I — am  I — 
Flora — Miss  Westwood  !  ”  he  exclaimed  in  amaze¬ 
ment,  leaping  forward  and  seizing  her  hand. 

“  Mr.  Osten !  ”  said  Flora,  with  a  look  of  un¬ 
feigned  surprise,  “  can  it  be — I — I — did  not  know — 
really - ” 

Now,  reader,  it  would  be  ungenerous  were  we  to 
give  you  a  detailed  account  of  all  the  absurd  things 
that  were  uttered  at  the  commencement  of  the 
conversation.  Sufflce  it  to  say  that  Will  and  Flora 
stammered  and  blushed,  and  grew  hot  and  cold,  and 
tried  to  look  cool  and  failed,  signally,  and  then, 
feeling  how  very  awkward  their  position  was,  made 
a  desperate  effort  to  be  commonplace,  and  so  began 
to  talk  with  intense  solicitude  about  “  the  weather !” 
Will  soon  perceived,  however,  that  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  this  was  utterly  ridiculous,  so  he  made 
another  effort  and  asked  about  Flora’s  father  and 
mother,  and  then,  happy  thought,  he  suddenly  re¬ 
membered  Buckawanga,  and  beean  to  descant  upon 
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him,  after  which  he  naturally  slid  into  ships  and 
voyaging,  and  so  came  abruptly  -  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  : — 

“  By  the  way,  Miss  Westwood,  is  it  true  that  you 
are  trying  to  secure  a  passage  to  England  just  now?” 

"  We  have  succeeded  in  securing  one,”  said  Flora, 
with  a  deep  blush  and  a  peculiar  look.  “We  sail 
to-morrow!'  i 

“  To-morrow  !  ”  cried  Will,  in  consternation. 

There  was  for  a  moment  a  great  swelling  of  some¬ 
thing  in  our  hero’s  breast ;  then  a  sudden  thought 

occurred,  “Never  venture  never - next  instant 

he  seized  Flora’s  hand.  “  Oh,  Miss  West — Flora, 
dearest  Flora — forgive — nay,  do  not  turn  away,  I 
entreat,  I  beseech - ” 

“  Old  rascal !  ”  exclaimed  a  stern  voice  at  his  back 
at  that  moment. 

Will  sprang  up,  burning  with  anger,  and  turning 
sharply  round,  observed  the  parrot  gazing  at  him  in 
mute  surprise. 

“  Walk  in — old  rascal,”  repeated  the  bird. 

Will  laughed,  but  there  was  a  touch  of  bitterness 
in  his  tone  as  he  turned  again  to  Flora,  who  had 
risen  from  the  couch. 

“This  is  an  awkward  interruption,  Flo — Miss 
Westwood,  but  necessity  constrains  me.  I  must,  I 
will  speak  now,  if — bear  with  me,  dear  girl,  I  did 
not  mean  to  be  rude,  but - ” 

A  footstep  was  heard  in  the  passage. 

“  Supper  will  be  cooling,  I  fear,”  said  the  hollow 
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voice  of  Mr.  Guppies.  “  Oh !  I  beg  pardon.  I  did 
not  know — I - ” 

Will  turned,  and  rushed  at  his  friend  with  savage 
intentions.  At  the  same  moment  the  figure  of  a 
man  darkened  the  doorway.  Mr.  Guppies  vanished 
out  of  the  house,  Flora  glided  away,  and  Will  Osten 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  Mr.  Westwood ! 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  scene  which 
followed  would  have  been  an  embarrassing  one,  but 
such  was  not  the  case.  Our  hero  had  reached 
that  point  of  nervous  and  mental  turmoil  and 
exasperation  in  which  extremes  meet.  As  the 
strong  current  of  a  river  meets  the  rush  of  the 
rising  tide,  and  at  a  certain  point  produces  dead 
calm,  so  the  conflicting  currents  in  WilFs  bosom 
reached  the  flood,  and  he  became  desperately  serene, 
insomuch  that  he  held  out  his  hand  to  Mr.  West- 
wood,  and,  with  a  smile  of  candour  and  a  tone  of 
deep  earnestness,  explained  “the  situation,”  and 
made  “  a  clean  breast  of  it.”  The  result  was,  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Westwood  received  his  advances 
favourably,  but,  being  naturally  cautious  and  solici¬ 
tous  about  the  happiness  of  their  daughter,  they 
pointed  out  that  it  was  impossible  to  come  to  any 
conclusion  at  that  time,  because,  in  the  first  place, 
Will  was,  by  his  own  showing,  a  poor  wanderer 
with  only  the  prospect  of  an  income  at  his  mother’s 
death,  and  without  professional  practice ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  as  they  were  to  set  sail  for 
England  on  the  morrow,  there  was  no  time  left  even 
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for  consideration.  Mr.  Westwood,  therefore,  said  that 
he  could  not  permit  Will  to  see  Flora  again,  except 
to  bid  her  farewell,  and  advised  him  to  have 
patience  until  he  should  return  to  England,  where, 
he  said  frankly,  he  would  be  happy  to  see  him. 
Will  thereupon  left  the  cottage,  in  a  state  of  dis¬ 
traction,  to  lay  his  case  before  Captain  Dali. 

“So  you  see,  captain,”  he  added,  after  detailing 
all  the  circumstances,  “there  is  only  one  course 
open  to  me,  and  that  I  am  resolved  to  pursue.  I 
shall  sail  for  England  in  the — the  what 's  the  name 
of  the  ship  the  Westwoods  are  to  sail  in  ?” 

“  Don’t  know,”  answered  the  captain. 

“  Of  course  not — no  matter.  We  shall  find  out. 
She  sails  to-morrow  at  all  events,  and  I  go  with  her. 
You  will  go  back  with  Mr.  Cupples  to  Grizzly 
Bear  Gulch,  work  the  gold,  make  what  you  can 
out  of  it,  pay  yourselves,  and  hold  the  estate  for 
me.  I  'U  get  that  legally  arranged  to-night.  You  ’ll 
tell  my  comrades  how  sorry  I  am  to  leave  them 
so  abruptly,  but  under  the  circumstances  they 
will - ” 

“  Softly,”  interrupted  Captain  Dali ;  “  if  all  this 
is  to  be  settled  to-night,  we  had  better  set  about  it 
at  once,  and  not  waste  time  with  words.” 

“Eight,  captain.  Let  us  off  to  search  for  the 
captain  of  the  ship.” 

Leaving  Mr.  Cupples  to  eat  the  supper  alone, 
our  hero  and  his  friend  went  out  in  hot  haste,  and 
soon  found  themselves  in  the  presence  of  the 
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captain  of  the  "  Koving  Bess,”  which  was  to  sail  next 
day. 

“  By  the  way,”  whispered  Will  to  his  friend,  as 
they  were  entering  the  room  in  which  the  skipper 
sat,  “  do  you  happen  to  have  any  cash  ?  for  I  have 
only  twenty  pounds.” 

“  Not  a  rap,”  whispered  the  captain. 

“You  are  the  captain  of  the  ‘Koving  Bess,’  I  am 
told  ?  ”  said  Will,  addressing  a  big  raw-boned  man, 
who  sat  at  a  table  solacing  himself  with  a  glass  of 
spirits  and  water  and  a  cigar. 

“  Ya-a-s,  Cap’n  Bra-a-o-wn,  at  y’r  sarvice.” 

Captain  Brown  drawled  this  out  so  slowly  that 
one  might  have  supposed  he  did  it  on  principle,  as 
a  sort  of  general  protest  against  the  high-pressure 
speed  and  hurry  that  influenced  everyone  around  him. 

“  You  have  passengers  going,  I  understand  ?  ” 

“  Ya-a-s.  Revd.  genlm’n  an’  two  ladies.” 

“  Can  you  take  another  ?  ” 

“  A  dozen  mo-a-r,  if  need  be.” 

“Then  put  my  name  down.  How  much  is  the 
passage  fare  ?  ” 

“Fo-a-g-sl  two  hundred,  cabin  three  hundred 
pa-o-unds.” 

“  What  1  ”  exclaimed  Will. 

Captain  Brown  smiled.  “You  see,”  said  he,  “it 
o-a-unt  be  done  for  less — ha — ’Bliged  to  give 
fa-bu-lous  wages  to  crew,  and  only  too  thankful  to 
get  ’em  at  any  price.  Provisions  cost  their  weight 
a-most,  in  gold.” 
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“  Will  you  be  here  an  hour  hence  ?  ”  asked  our 
hero.  “  Ya-a-s,  two  hours  hence,”  drawled  Captain 
Brown,  lighting  a  fresh  cigar  at  the  stump  of  the 
old  one. 

Will  Osten  linked  his  arm  through  that  of 
Captain  Dali,  and  hurried  him  into  the  street. 

“  Now  to  the  agent,”  he  said.  “  If  he  fails  me, 
all  is  lost — stay !  no ;  I  can  offer  to  work  my 
passage.  That  did  not  occur  to  me  till  now.  I 
shall  keep  it  in  reserve.” 

A  few  minutes  more  and  they  stood  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Zulino. 

“  Is  it  possible,”  said  Will,  with  an  anxious  ex¬ 
pression  of  face,  “to  sell  the  property  in  Grizzly 
Bear  Gulch  immediately  ?  ” 

The  dry  visage  of  the  agent  wrinkled  into  a 
sarcastic  smile  as  he  replied,  “  Ha !  I  see,  you  are 
like  all  the  rest — wish  to  turn  everything  into  gold* 
Well,  it  is  possible  to  sell  it,  I  make  no  doubt, 
because  it  is  well  situated  and  will  increase  in 
value ;  but  what  do  you  mean  by  immediately  ?  ” 

“  To-night,”  said  Will. 

“  Impossible.” 

“What’s  to  be  done?”  cried  our  hero,  turning 
to  Captain  Dali  with  a  look  of  such  perplexity  and 
disappointment  that  even  the  hard  heart  of  Mr. 
Zulino  was  touched. 

“  Why  such  haste  ?  ”  he  inquired. 

“Because  business  of  the  most  urgent  kind 
requires  that  I  should  embark  for  England  in  a 
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vessel  which  sails  to-morrow,  and  I  have  not  money 
enough  to  pay  for  my  passage.” 

“  I  can  lend  you  some  on  the  property,  at  a  high 
rate  of  interest,”  said  the  agent. 

“  Then  do  so,  my  dear  sir,”  said  Will  earnestly, 
“at  any  rate  of  interest  you  choose,  and  I  will 
sign  any  papers  you  may  require.  My  friend  here, 
Captain  Dali,  will  see  that  you  are  regularly  paid. 
I  assure  you  that  I  shall  never  forget  the  obligation.” 

“  Follow  me,”  said  Mr.  Zulino,  rising  and  putting 
on  his  hat. 

He  led  them  to  the  office  of  a  man  who  appeared 
to  be  connected  with  the  law,  and  who  drew  up  a 
paper  which,  being  duly  signed  and  witnessed,  Mr. 
Zulino  put  in  his  pocket,  at  the  same  time  handing 
Will  Osten  a  cheque  for  four  hundred  pounds. 

“Now,  captain,”  said  Will,  with  a  deep  sigh  of 
relief,  as  they  once  more  issued  into  the  street, 
“  we  ’ll  go  and  enjoy  our  supper.” 

Next  morning  Will  Osten,  with  a  small  port¬ 
manteau  containing  his  little  all  in  his  hand,  and 
accompanied  by  Captain  Dali  and  Mr.  Cupples 
pushed  his  way  through  the  crowded  streets  to  the 
quay,  where  a  boat  awaited  him. 

“  Once  more.  Captain  Dali,”  he  said,  turning 
round  and  grasping  his  friend’s  hand,  “  farewell !  I 
am  sorry — more  so  than  I  can  tell — to  leave  you. 
May  God  prosper  you  wherever  you  go.  Kemember 
my  messages  to  our  friends  at  the  gulch.  Tell  Larry 
and  Bunco,  and  the  trapper  especially,  that  I  feel 
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almost  like  a  criminal  tor  giving  them  the  slip  thus. 
But  how  can  I  help  it  ?  ” 

“  Of  course,  of  course,”  said  Captain  Dali,  return¬ 
ing  the  hearty  squeeze  of  Will’s  hand,  “  how  could 
you  ?  Love,  like  necessity,  has  no  law — or,  rather, 
itself  is  a  law  which  all  must  obey.  Good-bye,  lad, 
and  good  luck  attend  ’ee.” 

Silently  shaking  hands  with  Mr.  Guppies,  whose 
lugubrious  expression  seemed  appropriate  to  the 
occasion.  Will  leaped  into  the  boat  and  was  soon 
rowing  over  the  bay  to  the  spot  where  the  "  Eoving 
Bess  ”  lay  with  her  anchor  tripped  and  h^^r  fiails  loose. 
On  approaching,  he  saw  that  Mr.  Westwood  and  his 
wife  were  pacing  the  quarterdeck,  but  Flora  was  not 
visible,  the  reason  being  that  that  busy  little  woman 
was  down  in  her  father’s  berth  putting  it  to  rights — 
arranging  and  re-arranging  everything,  and  puzzling 
her  brains  with  numerous  little  contrivances  which 
were  all  meant  to  add  to  the  comfort  and  snugness 
of  the  place — wonderfully  ingenious  contrivances, 
which  could  not  have  emanated  from  the  brain  of 
any  woman  but  one  who  possessed  a  warm  heart,  an 
earnest  soul,  a  sweet  face,  and  a  turned-up  nose! 
She  was  a  good  deal  dishevelled  about  the  head,  in 
consequence  of  her  exertions,  and  rather  flushed, 
and  her  eyes  were  a  little  moist.  Perhaps  she  was 
sad  at  the  thought  of  leaving  ^San  Francisco — but 
no — she  was  leaving  no  friends  behind  her  there. 
That  could  not  have  been  the  cause  1 
The  little  round  port-hole  of  the  berth  was  open 
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and  she  stopped  ever  and  anon  in  the  midst  of  her 
operations  to  look  out  and  listen  to  the  variety  of 
shouts  and  songs  that  came  from  the  boats,  vessels, 
and  barges  in  the  bay.  Suddenly  she  stopped, 
turned  her  head  the  least  bit  to  one  side,  and 
listened  intently. 

“My  dear,”  said  Mr.  Westwood  to  his  wife  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  deck  and  leaning  over  the  bulwarks, 
exactly  above  the  open  port  near  to  which  Flora 
stood,  “  can  that  be  Mr.  Osten  in  yonder  boat  ?  ” 

Flora’s  bosom  heaved,  and  her  colour  vanished. 

“  I  think  it  is — stay — no — it  looks  like — yes,  it 
is  he,”  said  Mrs.  Westwood. 

Flora’s  face  and  neck  became  scarlet. 

Presently  the  plash  of  oars  were  heard  near  the 
vessel,  and  next  moment  a  boat  approached,  but  not 
from  such  a  quarter  as  to  be  visible  from  the  porthole. 

“Mind  your  starboard  oar,”  said  a  deep  voice, 
which  caused  Flora’s  heart  to  beat  against  her  chest, 
as  if  that  dear  little  receptacle  of  good  thoughts  and 
warm  feelings  were  too  small  to  contain  it,  and  it 
wanted  to  get  out. 

“  Good  morning,  Mr.  Osten,”  cried  Mr.  Westwood, 
looking  down. 

“Good  morning,  sir, — good  morning,  Mrs.  West- 
wood,”  answered  Will,  looking  up. 

“It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  take  the  trouble  to 
come  off  to  bid  us  good-bye,”  said  Mr.  Westwood. 

Flora  trembled  a  little,  and  leaned  upon  the  side 
of  the  berth. 
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“I  have  not  come  to  say  good-bye,”  said  Will 
(Flora’s  eyes  opened  wide  with  astonishment),  “  I 
am  going — fend  off,  men,  fend  off,  mind  what  you 
are  about — I  am  going,”  he  said,  looking  up  with  a 
smile,  “  to  sail  with  you  to  England.” 

A  peculiar  gleam  shot  from  Flora’s  eyes;  the 
blood  mantled  again  on  her  brow,  and,  sinking  into 
a  chair,  she  pressed  her  hands  to  her  face  and  buried 
her  head  in  her  father’s  pillow ! 
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CHAPTEE  VII 

RAMBLING  REMINISCENCES  OF  ABSENT  FRIENDS, 
AND  A  HAPPY  TERMINATION 

ON  the  evening  of  a  cold  December  day — the 
last  day  of  the  year — many  months  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  events  narrated  in  the  last  chapter, 
old  Mrs.  Osten  sat  in  her  drawing-room,  toasting  her 
toes  before  a  cheerful  fire.  The  widow  looked  very 
happy,  and,  to  say  truth,  she  had  good  reason  for 
being  so,  for  her  stalwart  son  had  come  home  to  her 
safe  and  sound,  and  was  at  that  moment  sitting  by 
her  side  talking  in  a  most  amazing  way  about  his 
Flora — referring  to  her  as  a  sort  of  captive  bird 
which  had  now  no  chance  of  escaping,  saying  that 
he  meant  to  take  her  to  Paris,  and  Switzerland,  and 
Kome,  and  in  summer  to  the  English  Lakes,  and 
Killarney,  and  the  Scotch  Highlands. 

“In  fact,  mother,”  said  Will,  “after  that  little 
event  comes  off,  which  is  fixed  to  take  place  next 
week,  I  mean  to  act  the  part  of  Wandering  WiU 
over  again  under  entirely  new  and  much  more 
interesting  circumstances.  Ah!  mother,”  he  con¬ 
tinued  with  enthusiasm,  “how  little  did  I  think, 
when  I  was  travelling  through  the  wild  regions  of 
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the  far  west,  that  1  was  being  led  to  the  spot  where 
I  should  find  smh  a  wife !  ” 

“  Yes,  dear,  you  were  indeed  led!'  said  Mrs.  Osten, 
“  for  that  wild  region  was  the  very  last  place  in  the 
world  to  which  you  would  have  thought  of  going  to 
look  for  a  good  wife,  had  you  been  guided  by  your 
own  wisdom." 

“True,  mother,  most  true.  Gold  is  much  more 
plentiful  in  that  land  than  wives,  either  good  or 
bad.  I  wonder  how  my  old  comrades  are  getting 
on  there  now.  You  remember  Larry,  mother,  and 
Bunco.  How  I  wish  I  could  have  had  them  all 
here  at  our  wedding!  You  would  have  delighted 
in  old  Captain  Dali,  and  Captain  Blathers,  too,  he ’s 
not  a  bad  fellow  though  rather  wild,  but  Big  Ben 
would  have  pleased  you  most — by  the  way,  this  is 
the  last  night  of  the  year.  I  doubt  not  they  will  be 
remembering  me  to-night,  and  drinking  my  health 
in  clear  cold  water  from  the  crystal  springs  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  Come,  I  will  pledge  them  in  the 
same  beverage,”  said  Will,  seizing  a  glass  of  water 
that  stood  at  his  elbow ;  “  may  success,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  attend  them  through  life.” 

“  Amen,”  murmured  the  widow,  as  Will  drained 
the  glass;  “I  hope  they  may  get  plenty  of  gold 
without  catching  the  gold-fever,  which  is  just 
another  name  for  the  love  of  gold,  and  that,  you 
know,  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  But  go  on  telling 
me  about  your  adventures,  Will;  I  never  tire  of 
bearing  you  relate  them.” 
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“  Well,  mother,  1 11  begin  again,  but  if  you  will 
be  for  ever  interrupting  me  with  questions  and 
remarks  about  Flora,  I  shall  never  get  to  the  end 
of  them.  Now,  then,  listen." 

Hereupon  Will  began  to  talk,  and  his  mother  to 
listen,  with,  we  need  scarcely  say,  intense  interest. 

Thus  was  the  last  night  of  that  year  passed  in 
the  drawing-room.  Let  us  see  how  it  was  spent  in 
the  kitchen. 

“Yes,  Jemimar,”  said  Maryann,  with  her  mouth 
full  of  buttered  toast,  “I  always  said  it,  and  I 
always  thought  it,  and  I  always  knowed  it,  that 
Master  Will  would  come  'ome,  and  marry  a  sweet 
beautiful  young  lady,  which  ’as  come  true,  if  ever 
a  profit  spoke,  since  the  day  of  Jackariah — let  me 
fill  your  cup,  my  dear,  p’r’aps  you  11  ’and  me  the 
kettle,  Eichards.” 

The  worthy  coachman  rose  with  alacrity  to  obey, 
and  Jemima  accepted  the  proffered  cup  of  tea  in  the 
midst  of  a  vain  attempt  to  quiet  the  baby  Eichards, 
which  happened  to  be  unusually  restive  that  night. 

“  To  think,  too,"  continued  Maryann  with  a  laugh, 
“  that  I  should  ’ave  gone  an’  mistook  the  dear 
creetur  at  first  for  a  cannibal ! " 

“Maryhann,”  said  Jemima  solemnly,  “I  don’t 
believe  there ’s  no  such  things  as  cannibals." 

“No  more  do  I,  Jemimar — did  you  speak,  Mr. 
Eichards?"  inquired  Maryann,  with  a  sudden 
assumption  of  dignity. 

The  coachman,  who  was  devotedly  engaged  with 
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his  fifth  slice  of  buttered  toast,  protested  solemnly 
that  he  had  not  spoken,  but  admitted  that  he  had 
experienced  a  tendency  to  choke — owing  to  crumbs 
— just  at  the  point  when  Maryann  happened  to 
allude  to  the  cannibals.  Maryann  had  a  suspicion 
that  the  tendency  to  choke  was  owing  to  other 
causes  than  crumbs ;  but  as  she  could  not  prove 
her  point,  and  as  the  baby  Eichards  took  it  into  his 
head  at  that  moment  to  burst  into  an  unaccountable 
and  vehement  fit  of  laughter,  she  merely  tossed  her 
head,  and  resumed  her  observations. 

“  No,  Jemimar,  nothing  will  ever  convince  me  that 
there  are  any  savages  so  depravated  as  to  prefer  a 
slice  of  ’uman  flesh  to  a  good  beefsteak,  an’  it ’s  my 
belief  that  that  himperent  Irishman,  Larry  O’Ale, 
inwented  it  all  to  gammon  us.” 

“  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Maryhann,”  said  Jemima, 
who  indeed  always  agreed  with  any  proposition  her 
friend  chose  to  put  forth ;  “  an’  I  ’old  that  it  is  con- 
trairy  to  ’uman  reason  to  imagin  such  beastliness 
much  less  to  do  it.” 

Here  Eichards  had  the  temerity  to  observe  that 
he  wasn’t  quite  sure  that  such  things  were  never 
done;  “for,”  said  he,  “I  ’card  Mr.  Osten  himself 
say  as  ’ow  he’d  seen  ’em  do  it,  an’  surely  he 
wouldn't  go  for  to  tell  a  lie.”  At  which  remark 
Temima  advised  him  to  hold  his  tongue,  and 
Maryann  replied,  with  an  expression  of  scorn,  that 
she  wondered  to  ’ear  ’im.  Did  he  suppose  Master 
Will  didn’t  sometimes  indulge  in  a  little  ’armless 
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jesting  like  other  people  ?  She  would  have  added 
more,  but  unfortunately  the  crumbs  got  into 
Richards’  throat  again,  causing  that  sceptical  man 
to  grow  red  in  the  face,  and  give  vent  to  sounds 
like  mild  choking. 

“’Owever,”  observed  Jemima,  “it  don’t  matter 
now,  as  Mr.  William  and  'is  bride  are  safe  *ome 
again,  and  if  Mr.  O’ Ale  also  was  fond  of  a  joke,  like 
other  people,  there  is  no  ’arm  in  that.  Poor  fellow, 
I  ’ope  ’e ’s  well,  an’  Mr.  Bunco  too,  though  he  is  a 
Red  Hindian.” 

“  ’Ear,  ’ear !  ”  said  Richards,  suddenly  seizing  his 
cup ;  “  let  us  drink  their  ’ealth,  an’  the  ’ealth  of  all 
their  comrades,  for  this  is  the  last  night  of  the  year, 
an’  by  all  accounts  they  won’t  likely  be  spendin’  it 
in  the  midst  o’  such  comforts  an’  blessin’s  as  we 
does.  Come,  lasses,  drink  it  merrily,  fill  yer  glasses, 
let  the  teapot  circle  round.” 

The  tone  in  which  this  proposal  was  made, 
and  the  fact  that  it  was  the  last  night  of  the 
year,  induced  Maryann  to  respond,  with  gracious 
condescension : — 

“Well,  Richards,  I’m  agreeable.” 

“Here,  then,”  said  Richards,  raising  his  cup  on 
high,  “  I  give  you  the  ’ealth  of  Mr.  Larry  O’Ale,  Mr. 
Bunco,  an’  all  absent  friends — wishin’  ’em  luck,  an’ 
lots  o’  gold.” 

“An’  a  ’appy  deliverance  from  these  ’orrible 
countries,”  added  Maryann. 

“I  agree  with  you^  Maryhann.”  said  Jemima, 
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draining  her  cup  to  the  dregs  in  honour  of  the 
toast. 

But  how  did  Larry  and  his  friends  spend  that 
last  night  of  the  year  in  the  far-off  golden  land  ? 
Let  Larry  speak  for  himself,  in  a  letter  which  was 
received  by  Will  Osten,  many  months  afterwards, 
and  which  we  now  give  mrbatim  et  literatim. 

The  letter  in  question  was  written  in  a  remark¬ 
ably  cramped  hand,  on  several  very  dirty  sheets  of 
blue  ruled  foolscap,  folded  with  much  care  and 
crookedness,  and  fastened  with  a  red  wafer  which 
bore  the  distinct  impression  of  an  extremely  hard 
knuckle.  It  ran  thus  : — 

“  grizlie  bar  gultch  first  janooary. 

“  Dear  mister  osten,  i  taik  up  my  pen,  tho  its  litil 
i  has  to  do  wid  sitch  things,  to  let  yoo  no  that  this 
corns  hopin’  your  al  wel  as  it  leeves  us — barrin 
bunko  who  overait  hiself  last  nite  at  super  but 
hees  al  rite  again,  yool  be  glad  to  larn  that  we 
hav  diskivered  lots  o  goold.  wan  day  whin  i  wos 
up  the  straim  i  thowt  id  tri  me  luk  in  a  hole,  an 
faix  didnt  i  turn  up  a  nugit  o  puer  goold  as  big  as 
my  hid.  i  tuk  it  down  to  the  hous  an’  didnt  we 
spind  a  nite  over  it !  its  glad  i  was  we  had  no  likker 
for  i  do  belaive  weed  have  all  got  rorin  drunk,  as 
it  was,  sure  we  danced  haf  the  nite  to  the  myoosik 
of  a  kitle  drum — an  owld  tin  kitle  it  was,  but  we 
didnt  mind  that,  niver  a  taist,  for  the  nugit  kep  up 
our  sperits.  Wel,  we  wint  an  turned  up  the  hole 
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kuntry  after  that,  an’  got  heeps  o  goold.  yooi  niver 
belaive  it — there  was  nugits  o’  all  sises  from  a  pay 
to  a  pitaity.  Kaptin  dal  wint  to  sanfransisky  last 
munth  an  hees  paid  of  the  det  to  mister  zooleeno, 
interest  an  all,  so  yoor  free,  an’  theres  a  big  sum  in 
the  bank,  but  i  dont  no  ritely  how  much,  but  Kaptin 
dal  is  to  rite  yoo  soon  as  to  that  an’  a  good  many 
other  things,  he's  too  much  exited  about  the  nugit 
just  now  to  midle  wid  the  pen,  so  he’s  maid  me  his 
depity,  dee  see,  an  its  that  saim  im  allways  willin 
CO  be,  for  im  at  all  times  as  kool  as  a  kookumber, 
an  had  a  lirst-rate  eddikashun — good  luk  to  the 
parish  praist,  anyhow — theres  a  good  skreed  to 
begin  wid,  an’  so  as  theres  enuff  in  this  part  o’  me 
leter  to  kaip  ye  thinkin  till  dinner,  ill  just  go  out 
an  have  another  dig  in  the  straim  an  resoom  me 
pen  when  i  cum  bak. 

“Wei,  mister  osten,  as  i  wor  saying,  ive  returned 
havin  got  nothin,  bad  skran  to  it,  but  a  few  small 
bits  like  a  thimble,  howsumeiver,  that  samell  pay 
for  sharpnin  the  tools,  i  now  sit  down  to  resoom 
me  pen,  as  i  said  before  i  got  up,  but  och !  if  ye 
heerd  the  row  the  other  boys  is  goin  on  wid,  yed 
find  it  as  diffikilt  to  read  this  as  i  do  to  spel  it. 
but  niver  mind,  that  saim  dont  mater  much,  for,  as 
i  said  before,  im  allways  kooll. 

“  Wei — youve  no  notion  what  a  work  we  hav  wid 
the  goold,  bekais,  dee  see,  weer  pikin  it  up  in  hand- 
fulls,  sumtimes  wid  a  nugit,  now  an  again,  like  yer 
fist,  an  the  boys  is  raither  exited,  for  ov  koorse  they 
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kant  al  keep  as  kool  as  me — but  let  that  pas.  as  I 
wor  sayin,  the  row  is  diffinin  for  that  blakgird 
Buckywangy  is  spinin  a  yarn  as  long  as  the  mane 
yard  o  a  sivinty-fore  about  wan  o’  thim  spalpeens 
ill  the  kanible  ilands  as  had  his  unkles  darters 
waitin  maid,  as  wor  a  slaiv,  hashed  up,  wid  two  litle 
boys  an  a  pig,  into  what  hees  got  the  face  to  call  a 
Irish  stu,  an  it  didnt  sit  lit  on  the  Kanibles  stumick 
for  the  raisin  they  forgot  the  pepper — its  not  aisy 
to  write  wid  sich  blarny  ringin’  in  wans  eers — an 
the  boys  larfin  too  as  loud  amost  as  the  nigers  yel 
in  the  Kanible  islands — be  the  way,  that  minds  me 
0  purty  miss  westwood  as  we  met  thair.  its  mistress 
osten  sheel  be  by  this  no  doubt,  plaiz  give  her 
Larry’s  best  respeks,  an  its  wishin  her  good  luck  i 
am,  an  the  saim  to  yersilf. 

“  Yool  be  glad  to  beer  that  buncos  found  his  wife, 
he  wint  away  south  for  three  or  fore  weeks,  an  brot 
her  bak  wid  him,  an  she  hadnt  married  nobody  in 
his  absence,  tho  its  urgin  her  purty  hard  they  was. 
shees  patchin  a  pair  o  me  owld  breeches  at  this 
minit  while  I  write  them  lines,  an  is  uncomon  usful 
wid  her  needle,  capn  blathers  says  he  had  no 
notion  before  that  wimin  was  so  nisisary  to  man. 
but  hees  a  dirty  owld  bachiler.  the  traper  tawks 
0  lai'dn  us,  im  sory  to  say.  hees  a  good  harted 
man  an  a  rail  broth  of  a  boy  is  big  ben,  but  he 
dont  take  kindly  to  goold  diggin,  thats  not  to  say 
he  kant  dig.  hees  made  more  nor  most  of  us,  an 
more  be  token  he  gave  the  most  of  it  away  to  a 
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poor  retch  of  a  feller  as  kaim  hear  sik  an  starvin 
on  his  way  to  sanfransisky.  but  big  bens  heart  is 
in  the  roky  mountins,  i  kan  see  that  quite  plain, 
i  do  belaiv  he  has  a  sowl  above  goold,  an  wood 
raither  katch  foxes  an  bars,  he  sais  heel  stop 
another  month  wid  us  an  then  make  traks  for  his 
owld  hants — just  like  the  way  we  sailors  long  for 
the  say  after  a  spree  on  shore,  tho  i  must  say  non 
of  us  say-dogs  have  any  longin  as  yit  to  smel  salt 
water,  big  ben  sais  that  this  sort  o  work  is  nother 
good  for  body  nor  sowl — an,  dee  no,  i  half  belaiv 
hees  rite,  for  kool  tho  i  am  i  feels  a  litle  feverish 
sometimes,  i  wos  goin  to  tel  ye  a  anikdot  about 
mister  cupples  an  a  brown  bar,  but  the  boys  are  off 
to  the  straim  again,  so  i  must  stop,  but  il  resoom 
ritein  after  tay — hopin  yool  exkuse  my  fraquint 
interupshuns,  mister  ostin,  il  go. 

“Wei,  heer  i  am  again — ;just  corned  in  wid  a 
failin  about  my  inside  like  a  botinales'pitt,  but  thats 
aisy  kured.  il  taik  up  the  pen  after  tay,  only  i  want 
to  tell  ye  weer  in  luk  agin.  ‘ '  i  got  fore  nugits  as  big 
as  walnuts,  and  heeps  o  smal  wans,  an  the  rest  has 
got  a  dale  o  goold  wan  way  or  other,  now  for  super. 

“  There,  the  pitts  fild  up  now.  wel,  whair  was  i. 
och !  yes,  it  was  about  mister  cupples  an  the  brown 
bar.  you  must  no  that  hees  got  the  fever  pritty  bad, 
has  mister  cupples — the  goold  fever  i  mean,  an  goes 
off  an  owr  or  too  before  the  rest  of  us  walks  up  of  a 
mornin,  but  he  dont  make  no  more  goold,  which 
owld  peter — yoo  renumber  owld  peter,  mister  ostin 
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— sais  is  a  spechiel  visitasliun  for  his  beem  avarid- 
gious.  anyhow,  he  gits  les  slaip  than  the  rest  of 
us  an  no  more  goold.  wel,  as  i  wor  sayin,  he  wint 
off  wan  mornin  up  the  straim,  an  it  so  hapind  that 
big  ben  and  bunco  wint  in  the  saim  direkshun.  in  * 
the  afternoon,  as  they  was  comin  home,  they  turned 
off  the  trak  and  sot  down  to  rest  a  bit.  who  shood 
they  see  comin  along  the  trak  soon  arter  but  mister 
cupples.  he  was  comin  along  slow — meditatin  like 
— for  he  always  corned  back  slow  from  digin,  as 
if  he  was  loth  to  leav,  but  wint  thair  kuik  enuff, 
anyhow,  close  behind  him  wos  trotin  a  big  brown 
bar.  the  bar  didnt  see  him,  by  raisin  that  the 
trak  was  krookit  and  the  skrub  thik;  but  it  was 
goin  fast,  and  had  almost  overha wled  mister  cupples 
whin  he  wos  cloas  to  the  place  whair  the  too  men 
was  hidin.  heers  fun,  sais  the  traper,  kokin  his 
gun.  bunco  he  grin’d,  but  didnt  spaik.  yool 
remimber,  mister  osten,  bunco  had  a  way  of  his  own 
0  grinin  widout  spaikin,  but  big  ben  sais  his  eyes 
more  nor  makes  up  for  his  tung.  wel,  just  as  he 
comes  fornint  the  too  men,  mister  cupples  he  heers 
a  sound  o  futsteps  behind  him,  an  stops  an  turns 
round,  heed  no  gun  nor  nothin  wotsomiver  wid 
him,  havin  left  all  the  tools  at  the  place  he  was 
digin.  in  a  moment  round  the  corner  cums  the  bar 
ful  swing,  it  was  a  sharp  turn,  and  the  site  o  the 
mate  kuite  took  him  aback,  for  he  got  up  on  his 
hind  legs  and  showed  al  his  grinders,  mister 
cupples  was  also  much  took  by  surprise,  but  he 
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suddently  shook  his  fist  in  the  bar’s  face,  an  shoutid, 
ha,  yoo  raskal,  as  if  he  wor  spaikin  to  a  fellar 
creetur.  whether  it  wos  the  length  o  the  mate’s 
face,  or  not  bein  yoosed  to  convarsashun,  no  wan 
nos ;  but  the  bar  he  ’bout  ship,  clapt  on  all  sail,  and 
stood  away  up  the  gulch  at  the  rate  o  16  or  20  nots, 
while  mister  cupples  he  looked  after  him  chuklin, 
an  bunco  and  big  ben  too  was  larfin  fit  to  bust  their 
sides,  tho  they  larfed  inside,  like,  for  fear  o  dis- 
kiverin  thimselves,  but  when  big  ben  see  the  bar 
cleering  off  like  that  he  up  wid  his  gun,  let  drive, 
an  put  a  bal  kuite  nate  in  the  bak  of  his  skulT  if 
mister  cupples  wasnt  afeerd  o  the  bar,  he  got  a  most 
awful  frite  by  the  shot,  for  yoo  must  no  theres  bin  a 
dale  0  murtherin  going  on  at  the  digins  of  lait,  tho, 
be  good  luk,  its  not  cum  our  way  as  yet,  so  he  turned 
and  run  like  al  posesed.  yoo  no  what  long  leggs 
hees  got,  faix,  he  cleerd  the  ground  wid  them  like  a 
peir  0  kumpasses,  an  he  was  out  o  site  in  no  time, 
an  cum  heer  pantin  and  blowin  like  a  broken- winded 
steem-ingin.  soon  after  that,  big  ben  cum  in  wid 
the  skin  o  the  bar  over  his  shoulder,  and  bunco 
caryin  his  too  hams  to  smok,  for  bar  hams  ant  bad 
aitin,  let  me  tell  yoo,  if  yoor  hungry  an  not  partick- 
ler.  of  koorse  mister  cupples  hasnt  had  the  life  of 
a  dog  since,  for  the  boys  are  for  iver  jokin  him 
amost  out  of  his  siven  sensis  about  that  bar. 

“  This  is  about  all  iv  got  to  tell,  mister  osten,  not 
but  that  i  cud  go  on  for  paiges  an  paiges  yit,  given 
ee  odds  an  ends  o  smal  tawk  an  ginral  nuse,  for 
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whin  i  wance  begin  wid  the  pen  i  niver  no  when  to 
stop — its  awthership  il  taik  to,  maybe,  if  ivir  I  git 
into  diffikultys — but  its  ov  no  yoos  spinin  out  a  yarn 
when  its  done,  so  il  stop  now,  wishin  ye  all  helth  an 
hapines,  wid  the  saim  from  all  yer  owld  frinds  at 
the  grizlie  bar  glutch  digins,  they  bid  me  say 
thail  never  forgit  the  hapy  days  theyve  spent  wid 
ye  in  the  south  says,  an  the  forests  of  south  ameriky 
an  the  roky  mountins.  but  them  days  is  all  past 
an  gon  now.  sure  i  sometimes  feel  as  if  the  hole 
thing  was  a  draim.  dont  you,  mister  osten.  wid 
best  wishes,  yoors  til  deth.  Larry  o  hale.” 

"  j9.s. — Plaze  give  my  apologys  to  yoor  muther  for 
forgitin  to  send  my  respeks  to  her.  also  to  maryan, 
whos  a  dasent  woman  av  she  wasnt  so  fond  o’  fitein. 
also  to  richards  an’  his  beter  haf  gemima.  Shees  a 
good  sowl  too  av  she  wasnt  aflikted  wid  too  ardint 
a  desir  to  wair  some  of  her  husbands  garmints.  so 
no  more  at  present  from  L.o.h.” 

We  can  add  little  to  the  record  so  graphically 
penned  by  Larry  O’Hale,  and  it  were  well,  perhaps, 
that,  having  spun  our  yarn  out  to  the  end,  we 
should  follow  his  example  and  write  no  more.  But 
we  feel  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  memory  of 
our  hero  were  we  to  dismiss  him  without  a  “  few 
words  ”  as  to  his  subsequent  career. 

It  happens  sometimes,  though  we  believe  not 
frequently,  that  those  who  begin  life  with  what  may 
be  called  a  wild  burst  settle  down  at  last  into  quiet 
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domestic  men,  whose  chief  delight  it  is  to  “fight 
their  battles  o’er  again  ”  with  sympathetic  comrades, 
and  to  “wander  in  dreams.”  Such  was  the  case 
with  Will  Osten.  Flora  acted  the  part  of  a  best- 
bower  anchor  to  him  all  through  life,  and  held  him 
fast ;  but,  if  the  whole  truth  must  be  told,  it  is  our 
duty  to  add  that  Will  did  not  strain  hard  at  the 
cable  !  He  rode  easily  in  the  calm  harbour  of  hoTne, 
which  was  seldom  ruffled  with  gales — matrimonial 
or  otherwise. 

The  success  of  his  Californian  estate  was  so  great 
that,  besides  setting  up  in  life  the  most  of  the 
comrades  who  had  followed  his  fortunes,  it  placed 
himself  beyond  the  necessity  of  working  for  his 
daily  bread.  Will  did  not,  however,  lead  an  idle  life 
on  that  account.  He  recognised  the  great  truth 
that  he  was  answerable  to  his  Creator  for  the 
management  of  his  time  and  talents  just  as  much 
as  the  man  who  has  to  earn  his  bread  in  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,  and  he  made  it  his  chief  aim  in  life  to 
act  the  part  of  a  faithful  steward.  That  he  did 
not  succeed  in  this  to  the  full  extent  of  his  wishes 
is  certain,  nevertheless  his  success  must  have  been 
considerable  if  we  are  to  believe  the  opinion  of  his 
friends,  who  used  to  say  of  him,  with  enthusiasm, 
that  he  was  a  blessing  to  the  community  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  dwelt,  for,  in  imitation  of  the 
Master  whom  he  served,  he  went  about  continually 
doing  good. 

In  process  of  time,  several  little  boats  (if  we  may 
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be  allowed  the  expression)  appeared  in  the  harhouT 
and  cast  anchor  alongside  of  Will ;  or,  rather, 
attached  themselves  to  the  anchor  which  held  him 
fast ;  and  Flora  was  quite  able  to  hold  them  all — 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  she  had  infinitely 
more  trouble  with  the  little  boats  than  she  had  with 
the  big  ship,  for  they  had  all  wandering  wills  of 
their  own,  and,  from  the  time  of  their  first  appear¬ 
ance,  evinced  a  strong  tendency  to  strain  with 
tremendous  vigour  at  their  cables.  Indeed,  on 
several  occasions,  one  or  two  of  the  boats  attempted 
actually  to  cut  their  cables  and  make  off,  as  the  old 
ship  had  done  before  them,  but  Will’s  wisdom  and 
Flora’s  winning  ways  prevailed,  and  it  was  found 
that,  having  been  trained  in  the  way  in  which  they 
should  go  from  the  commencement,  they  did  not 
depart  from  that  way  when  they  grew  old. 

In  reference  to  the  early  existence  of  this  little 
flotilla,  we  may,  with  propriety,  quote  the  opinion  of 
Maryann — than  whom  there  could  not  be  a  better 
witness,  for  she  dwelt  in  Will’s  house,  and  nursed 
them  all  as  she  had  nursed  their  father  before  them 
— superintended,  of  course,  by  old  Mrs.  Osten,  who 
dwelt  in  a  cottage  of  her  own  hard  by,  and  watched 
the  rise  and  progress  of  her  descendants  for  many 
a  year  with  keen  felicity.  Maryann,  in  talking  over 
matters  with  her  faithful  bosom  friend,  was  wont  to 
say 

“  Yes,  Jemimar,  I  never  had  two  opinions  about 
it,  they  ’re  the  beautifulest  an’  sweetest  children  I 
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ever  did  ’ave  had  to  do  with — just  as  Master  Will, 
their  papa,  was  simularly  so ;  but  I ’m  free  to  confess 
that  they  all  has  a  surprisin’  sperrit.  There’s 
Master  William,  now  (I  can’t  abear  to  call  him  Will 
because  that  was  the  name  as  ’is  father  went  by,  and 
I  ’old  that  in  a  sense  it  is  sacred),  there ’s  Master 
William,  though  ’e ’s  only  jist  out  o’  frocks  an’  frilled 
trousers,  and  noo  into  blue  tights  an’  brass  buttons, 
there  ’e  is,  goin’  about  the  country  on  a  pony  as  isn’t 
much  bigger  than  a  Noofoundland  dog,  but  goes  over 
the  ’edges  an  ditches  in  a  way  as  makes  my  blood 
to  curdle  an’  my  skin  to  creep,  with  that  dear  boy 
on  ’is  back  and  ’is  tail  flyin  be’ind,  an’  shoutin’  with 
a  sort  of  wild  delight  that  I  do  think  is  wicked — I 
do  indeed,  Jemimar,  I  give  you  my  word  I  think  it 
sinful,  though,  of  course,  ’e  don’t  mean  it  so,  poor 
child,  and  ’is  father  cheerin’  ’im  on  in  a  way  that  must 
sear  his  conscience  wuss  than  a  red  ’ot  iron,  w’ich  ’is 
mother  echoes  too !  it  is  quite  past  my  compre’ension 
Then  ’e  comes  ’ome  sich  a  figur,  with  ’oles  in  ’is 
trousers,  an’  ’is  ’ats  squeezed  flat,  an’  ’is  jackets  torn. 
But  Master  Charles  ain’t  a  bit  better.  Though  ’e’s 
scarcely  able  to  walk  ’e  can  ride  like  a  jockey,  an' 
needs  more  mendin’  of  ’is  clo’se  than  any  six  ordi¬ 
nary  boys.  Miss  Flora,  too,  would  be  just  as  wild  if 
she  weren’t  good  and  bidable,  w’ich  is  ’er  salvation ; 
an’  the  baby — oh !  you  wouldn’t  believe  it !  didn’t 
I  catch  that  hinfant,  only  the  other  day,  tryin*  to 
throw  a  sommerset  in  its  bed,  in  imitation  of  Master 
William,  an’  yesterday  morning  I  caught  Master 
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Charles  trying  to  teach  it  to  ’ang  on  to  the  clo’se-rope 
in  the  nursery  by  its  toes !  It 's  an  awful  trainin’ 
the  poor  things  is  gettin’ — an’  the  only  comfort  I 
’ave  in  ’em  is,  that  their  dear  mother  do  constantly 
teach  ’em  the  Bible — w’ich  condemns  all  sich  things, 
— an’  she  do  manage  to  make  ’em  fond  o’  wisitin’ 
an’  considerin’  of  the  poor.” 

To  which  observations  Jemima,  holding  up  her 
hands  and  gazing  at  her  bosom  friend  in  sympathy 
would  reply  that  her  own  sentiments  was  hidenti- 
cally  simular,  that  things  in  general  was  to  her  most 
amazin’,  and  that  there  was  no  accountin’  for  nothin’ 
in  this  life,  but  that  w’atever  came  of  it  she  ’oped 
the  family  would  live  long  an’  ’appy  in  a  world, 
w’ich  was,  she  must  confess,  a  most  perplexing 
mixture  of  good  and  evil,  though  of  course  she 
wasn’t  rightly  able  to  understand  or  explain  that, 
but  she  was  sure  of  this  anyhow,  that,  although  she 
was  by  no  means  able  to  explain  ’erself  as  well  as 
she  could  wish,  she  knew  that  she  wished  well  to 
every  one  who  stuck  to  the  golden  rule  like  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Osten. 

With  which  sentiment,  good  reader,  we  shall 
conclude  this  chronicle  of  the  life  and  adventures 
of  Wandering  Will,  and  respectfully  bid  you 
farewell. 
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THE  GARRET  AND  TH E  GARDEN  :  And  JEFF  BENSON. 
THE  CREW  OF  THE  WATER  WAGTAIL. 

THE  MIDDY  AND  THE  MOORS.  An  Algerine  Tale. 

THE  PRAIRIE  CHIEF. 

LIFE  IN  THE  RED  BRIGADE,  Etc. 

THE  ISLAND  QUEEN  ;  Or,  Dethroned  by  Fire  and  Water. 
TWICE  BOUGHT.  A  Tale  of  the  Oregon  Gold  Fields. 
THE  MADMAN  AND  THE  PIRATE. 

PHILOSOPHER  JACK.  A  Tale  of  the  Southern  Seas. 

THE  RED  MAN’S  REVENGE. 

MY  DOGGIE  AND  I. 

SIX  MONTHS  AT  THE  CAPE.  A  Story  of  Adventure. 

AN  AUTHOR’S  ADVENTURES  ;  Or,  Personal  Reminiscences. 
BATTLES  WITH  THE  SEA;  Or,  Heroes  of  the  Lifeboat. 
THE  CORAL  ISLAND.  A  Tale  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

THE  GOLDEN  DREAM.  A  Tale  of  the  Diggings. 

THE  WILD  MAN  OF  THE  WEST. 

THE  RED  ERIC.  The  Whaler’s  last  Cruise. 

MARTIN  RATTLER.  His  Travels  and  Adventures. 

THE  DOG  CRUSOE.  A  Tale  of  the  Western  Prairies. 

THE  LIFEBOAT.  Our  Coast  Heroes. 

GASCOYNE.  The  Sandalwood  Trader. 

THE  LIGHTHOUSE. 

SHIFTING  WINDS.  A  Tough  Yarn. 

FIGHTING  THE  FLAMES. 

THE  GORILLA  HUNTERS. 

DEEP  DOWN.  A  Tale  of  the  Cornish  Mines. 

ERLING  THE  BOLD. 

THE  YOUNG  FUR-TRADERS. 

FREAKS  ON  THE  FELLS. 


R.  M.  BALLANTYNE’S 

MISCELLANY  OF  ENTERTAINING 
AND  INSTRUCTIVE  TALES. 


With  Illustrations.  Is.  each. 


The  Athencemn  says  ; — There  is  no  more  practical  way  of 
communicating  elementary  information  than  that  which  has  been 
adopted  in  this  series.  _  When  we  see  contained  in  124  small 
pages  (as  in  Fast  in  the  Ice)  such  information  as  a  man  of  fair 
education  should  possess  about  icebergs,  northern  lights,  Esquimaux, 
musk-oxen,  bears,  walruses,  etc.,  together  with  all  the  ordinary 
incidents  of  an  Arctic  voyage,  woven  into  a  clear,  connected  narra¬ 
tive,  we  must  admit  that  a  good  work  has  been  done,  and  that  the 
author  deserves  the  gratitude  of  those  for  whom  the  books  are 
especially  designed,  and  also  of  young  people  of  all  classes.” 

1.  Fighting  the  Whales;  or,  Doings  and  Dangers  on  a  Fishing 

Cruise. 

2.  Away  in  the  Wilderness;  or.  Life  among  the  Red  Indians 

and  Fur  Traders  of  North  America. 

8.  Fast  In  the  ice;  or.  Adventures  in  the  Polar  Regions, 
i.  Chasing  the  Sun  ;  or,  Rambles  in  Norway. 

8.  Sunk  at  Sea;  or,  The  Adventures  of  Wandering  Will  in  the 
Pacific. 

6.  Lost  in  the  Forest ;  or.  Wandering  Will’s  Adventures  in  South 

America. 

7.  Over  the  Rocky  Mountains;  or.  Wandering  Will  in  the 

Land  of  the  Red  Skins. 

8.  Saved  by  the  Lifeboat;  or,  A  Tale  of  Wreck  and  Rescue  on 

the  Coast. 

9.  The  Cannibal  Islands;  or,  Captain  Cook’s  Adventures  in 

the  South  Seas. 

10.  Hunting  the  Lions;  or,  The  Land  of  the  Negro. 

11.  Digging  for  Gold  ;  or.  Adventures  in  California. 

12.  Up  in  the  Clouds;  or.  Balloon  Voyages. 

13.  The  Battle  and  the  Breeze;  or.  The  Fights  and  Fancies 

of  a  British  Tar. 

H.  The  Pioneers;  A  Tale  of  the  Western  Wilderness. 

18.  The  Story  of  the  Rock. 

16.  Wrecked  but  not  Ruined. 

17.  The  Thorogood  Family, 

18.  The  Lively  Poll;  A  Tale  of  the  North  Sea. 


JAMES  NISBET  AND  CO.,  LIMITED, 

ii  BKRNBR8  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


